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Much thought has: been necessary to weigh our post-war 
economy. Two spheres of influence, Labor and Manage- 
ment, hang in the balance. Some weight must be taken from 
one and added to the other to bring economic factors into 
balance. 


Our hope at the dawn of this new era, 1947, is that man- 
agement and labor may carefully weigh both the truth and 
the facts to the end that together we may balance our econ 
omy. Proper and full information extended by both parties 
through collective bargaining will do justice to employee and 
employer. It will permit us together to face our responsibility 
to the investor who. with venture capital, has made plant 


modernization possible, and our responsibility to 


product and our readiness to serve 


the customer who weighs the quality of our | 
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Through mutual cooperation/ and understanding of the 
weight of each factor—with justit®to-allkwe want ‘to find 
happy, contented employees giving full measure 
skills to provide products.within a quality and price range 
which will permit the economic law of supply and demand 


to take root again. 


The end result will be “balance” which will supply earnings 
for employees, prompt delivery of needed goods for our cus 
tomers, dividends to investors, and capital to modernize and 


expand our industry 


lhrough neighborly understanding, hearty cooperation, and 
thoughtful consideration of each other's weight 


in the economic balance . CF&I anticipates a 





The Colorado Fuel ¢“ lron Corporation 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: DENVER, COLORADO 
IN THE EAST: WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION — ON THE PACIFIC COAST: CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORP. 


These names and this. trade mark identify steel products from coast to coast. Symbols of Quality, Service and Reliability to the consumer. 
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INSTALLATION 
NOW BEING BUILT 











| D-c. FLOATING MOTORS 
with V*S DRIVES 





Operating from A-c. Circuits 
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Make way for something new and better in runout tables! 
Reliance D-c. Floating Motors will eliminate the need for couplings and mountings—save 
precious space—keep material moving even if rollers warp or the table becomes uneven. 
Misalignment of motors and rolls will be impossible. And through on-the-spot conver- 
sion of A-c. power, conveniently-packaged Reliance V*S Drives will provide the D-c. 
power for stepless speed changes, quick starting, stopping and reversing. No separate 
motor room will be necessary—installation costs will be less. For further details, phone 


your nearest Reliance Representative (cities listed below) or write direct to our factory. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1081 ivanhoe Road i) Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Appleton, Wis. * Birmingham ¢ Boston © Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati * Denver © Detroit * Gary © Grand Rapids ® Greenville 

Houston ¢ Kansas City ¢ Knoxville ¢ Los Angeles © Milwaukee © Minneapolis ® New Orleans ® New York ¢ Pittsburgh 

Portland, Ore. © Rockford © St. Lovis © San Francisco © Seattle © Syracuse *® Tampa ¢ Tulsa ¢* Washington, D. C. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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We Adisever you need fastenings for steel 
construction, you can count on getting 
what you want from Bethlehem. For 
Bethlehem’s completely-equipped plant 
at Lebanon, Pa., is engaged in quantity 
production of the various types and 
sizes of fastenings used by the steel con- 
struction industry. Complete informa- 
tion about the fastenings described on 
this page, or any of the additional fast- 
enings items manufactured by Lebanon 
Plant, will be furnished on request. 








TURNBUCKLES— Made in a wide range 
of sizes, with 6 in. operiings between the 
heads, but 9 in. and 12 in. openings can 
also be furnished in some sizes. Supplied 
with right- and left-hand threads, with 
or without stub ends. 





CLEVISES — Produced in a complete 
size range, and threaded to American 
Standard Coarse Thread Series, Class 2. 
Furnished with left-hand 
threads, with or without pin and cotter. 


right- or 





TIE-RODS — Conform to ASTM Speci- 
fication A-7. Furnished plain or upset, in 
single or multiple units, and with cut or 
rolled threads. Single unit rods normally 
come in lengths up to 46 ft. Multiple unit 
rods are furnished in any length. 





FITTING-UP BOLTS~— Produced in 
three types: 
(1) 70,000 Ibs 


low-carbon, un 


treated 

(2) BS-B8, medium-carbon, heat 
treated 

(3) BS-B9, medium-carbon, heat- 
treated 


Supplied with American Standard Regu- 
lar Unfinished Square Heads, Plain 
Necks, Semi-Cone Points and American 
National Coarse Threads. Also furnished 
with 60 deg. modified Acme thread. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
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MACHINE BOLTS— Made from car- 
bon or alloy steel in a complete range of 
sizes, with Square, Hexagon, Tee, But- 
ton, Countersunk and Hook Heads. 
Come with cut- or rolled-threads. 

Turned bolts are furnished in a full 
range of diameters and lengths. 





RIVETS—Supplied in small and large 
styles. Small rivets come in diameters 
1% in. and below, lengths 6 in. and 
shorter, with Button, Cone, Counter- 
sunk, Pan or Flat Heads. 

Large rivets are made in diameters 
14 in. to 134 in., lengths 2 in. and longer. 
Have Button, High-Button, Counter- 
sunk, Round-Top Countersunk, Cone 
and Pan Heads. 
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DARDELET RIVET-BOLTS — Intended 
for work in which rivets or fitted bolts 
might normally be used. Regularly fur- 
nished with Button Heads. Countersunk 
and Special Heads can also be supplied. 
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No guesswork 
about | 


This Warner & Swasey 1-A Turret Lathe has a 15-year record of high production 
with low maintenance cost. Finish and concentricity of parts used in Leeds & Northrup 
electrical instruments are of utmost importance. The turning operation shown here 


on a Thermo Couple Well calls for tapping, bore drilling and taper turning. 
Material used is KA 2 18-8 stainless steel. 





TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS, PRECISION TAPPING & THREADING MACHINES 
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Ag LEEDS & NORTHRUP CO., Philadelphia, Penna., manufac- 

: turers of electrical measuring and control instruments, figure 

all items of maintenance cost right down to the penny. The 

maintenance system for machine tools at this company is recognized as be- 

ing one of the most thorough in industry. Complete, accurate records are 

kept of repairs, replacement parts, labor and down time for every machine 
from the time it is installed until it is replaced. 


With such extensive maintenance controls, machine tools that are becoming 
inefficient— whose maintenance and operating costs are approaching their 
productive worth—can be quickly spotted and replaced. 


It is significant that under this system four Warner & Swaseys have been 
retained in service for long periods. For example, the Warner & Swasey 
1-A Universal Turret Lathe pictured at the left, has been kept in operation 
for 15 years—for 5 years of that time on two 8-hour shifts and for 5 

years on two 10-hour shifts—and is 
still maintaining high production and 
close accuracy. 


When you buy a Warner & Swasey 
Turret Lathe, your investment pays divi- 
dends in accurate, fast production and 
long, trouble-free operating life. 


Micromax Pyrometers made by Leeds & Northrup play an important part in 
the making of iron and steel, chemicals, ceramics, oils, etc. The instruments 
shown in the picturé automatically control temperatures in heat-treating fur- 
naces of the Eastern Malleable Iron Co. Many of the extremely accurate parts 
used in Micromax Pyrometers and other electrical measuring and control in- 
struments, are turned to close tolerances by Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes. 
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Line on a Beard 


We are a little apprehensive about a 
new move just announced, probably with 
tongue in cheek, by the Smith Bros. 
cough drop people, They say that in 
celebration of the company’s 100th an- 
niversary, all male employes started to 
grow beards on Jan. 1. This move, if 
adopted by all other concerns whose 
founders sported hirsute adornments, 
would have important economic effects 
upon the metalworking industry. Think, 
for example, of the drop in demand for 
razor blades! The resulting unemploy- 
ment among razor blade workers would 
lave a depressing effect on the economy 
as a whole, and lack of demand for 
high carbon strip steel might precipitate 
retrenchments in the steel industry, 
which would in turn cause more un- 
employment and thus set the stage for 
a nasty depression. Wonder if the people 
who thought up this beardathon realize 
what the ultimate effects of their action 
will undoubtedly be? 


For Your Vocabulary 


Always we are expanding our vocabu- 
lary with new words. This week’s gem 
is thixotropic, which comes to us through 
the courtesy of B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co., from a small glossary of terms they 
just published on words used in rubber 
and plastics industries. The definition 
is “a property shown by gels, namely that 
of becoming liquid on stirring and re- 
solidifying on standing.” Thinking back 
over the years, we recall having met some 
gels like that. 


On A Sour Note 


From The Line, published by the Line 
Material Co., Milwaukee, whom we num- 
ber among our readers, comes this story 
of government assistance. Seems that a 
small business man wired the Depart- 
ment of Commerce asking whether 
hydrochloric acid could be used to clean 
a certain type of boiler tube. The answer 
came as follows; 

John Simpson Co. 
Watertown, N. Y., 

Uncertainties of reactive processes 

make the use of hydrochloric acid 

undesirable where alkalinity is in- 
volved. 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce 

“Thanks for the advice,” wrote the 
business man, “I'll start using the acid 
tomorrow.” Back from Washington came 
a night message: 

John Simpson Co. 
Watertown, N. Y, 

Regrettable decision involves un- 

certainties. Hydrochloric acid will 


(Editorial 





Index—page 43) 


produce submuriating invalidating 
reactions, 
U.S.D. of C. 

“Thanks again,” wrote the’ small b.m., 
“glad to know it’s ok.” This time, came 
an urgent straight wire: 

John Simpson Co. 

Watertown, N. Y. 
HYDROCHLORIC ACID WILL 
EAT HELL, OUT OF YOUR 
TUBE. 

U.S.D. of C. 


He’s Speaking For All 


Special honors come this month to 
Editor-in-Chief Earl L. Shaner, who will 
represent the evtire business paper in- 
dustry on an important panel discussion 
at the Waldorf January 16 and 17. It’s 
a feature of the midwinter convention 
of the National Publishers Association, 
and will be on the subject, “The New 
Responsibilities of Magazines to Society.” 
Five other rationally-prominent editors 
will be members of the panel, represent- 
ing other segments of the magazine 
world. We know that you readers already 
appreciate the thought-provoking  edi- 
torials Mr. Shaner turns out each week, 
and you'll probably be interested to learn 
that many people outside our own 
family of readers, including a lot of 
newspaper editors all over the country, 
have found them interesting, timely, and 
worth reprinting. 


Hook Market Is Sparse 


Looking around for a good metal 
product to manufacture where compe- 
tition is limited? We just read that all 
the millions of anglers in our nation are 
supplied with fish-hooks by fewer than 
a dozen manufacturers. This important 
fact is supplied to you free, with the 
best wishes of our staff, which is sup- 
posed to know all things about the metal- 
working industry, and usually does. 


Contest for Ad-Excellence 


Special notice to all our advertisers— 
be sure to investigate the annual adver- 
tising competition sponsored by the As- 
sociated Business Papers (of which STEEL 
is one) which closes January 31. Your 
advertising campaign might be one of 
the top winners, There are seven divi- 
siors of competition, and complete data 
on the contest will be sent you posthaste 
if you drop a line to ABP Advertising 
Contest, 205 East 42 Street, New York. 
Ertries are to be sent to the same ad- 
dress. 
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REFRACTORIES 


BASIC REFRACTORIES, INCORP 


January 18, 1947 





A 4 THE PLANT 
BEHIND YOUR REFRACTORIES 








Ww Basic Refractories products, you 
enjoy four plus values, not meas- 
ured by the per-ton price. These 
intangibles can contribute to lowering 


your refractory cost. 


1. Uniformity in product quality—resulting 
from use of raw materials of unusual 
purity, manufactured in a modern plant 
where all processing is subject to ac- 


curate control. 


2. Carefully designed physical, chemical and 
metallurgical properties—developed to 
meet the particular furnace conditions 
where each refractory is used. Both 
product design and manufacturing con- 
trol are the function of a well-staffed 


plant laboratory. 


3. Prompt delivery service—made possible 


by excellent rail connections with our 


plant, located centrally to the steel 


industry. 


4. Help and advice from Basic Sales Engi- 


neers. Our field representatives, practical 
steel men themselves, are available for 
consultation and aid, not only on the use 
of Basic Refractories products, but ‘also 


in regard to any problem you may have. 


Think of the Basic Refractories plant 
as your refractories plant. Consider 
the Basic Engineer as your Refractory 
Specialist. Use his knowledge and 
experience freely. And let all four 
of these plus values help you to pro- 


duce steel at minimum refractory cost. 


= on Ee 845 HANNA 
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) Ur LU Cleveland 43, Ohio 
Exclusive Agents in Canada: REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., Hamilton and Montreal 
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WASHBURN 


WASHBURN WIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
CLEAN, UNIFORM BILLETS-STRIP-RECTANGULAR, ROUND, FLAT RODS 
TEMPERED AND UNTEMPERED FLAT AND ROUND HIGH CARBON WIRES 


STEEL 
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Production Trebled 


when the 
FASTERMATIC took over! 


Note the rather simple tooling arrangement for machining cast 
iron sheaves on this Fastermatic. The set-up, simi gull: . 
et P» similar to regular tur Rough Casting Finished Sheave 
ret lathe work, is made just as easily. But here, the machine per- 
forms 15 different operations—completes the entire machining job 
in 13 minutes. Former time was 39 minutes. 


Completely Automatic Cycle 
It’s the swift, automatic cycle of the Fastermatic that accounts for 
such substantial time-savings. With its hydraulic feed system and 
automatic speed control, the operator has only to load the chuck, 
start the machine and remove the finished work. And usually, the 
operator has time to tend a second machine. 


Now, when you need still greater production, is a good time 
to look into the Fastermatics. Ask for complete 
information. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY || } are 


1217 E. Washington Ave. « Madison 3, Wisconsin ’ The Fastermatics are universal automatic turret 
\ / lathes. Designed for accurate, high production turn- 


ing, they can also be economically used on com- 


Look Ahead...Keep Ahead...with Gisholt ¥ paratively small lot work. Write for literature, 





TURRET LATHES © AUTOMATIC LATHES © SUPERFINISHERS © BALANCERS © SPECIAL MACHINES 
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Heavy, hot rolled steel bars or plates thudding over 
the rolls—hour after hour and day after day—cause high wear and 
even pound out and fracture ordinary roll bearings despite con- 
tinual lubrication. There are no such maintenance problems in instal- 

lations such as the one pictured where the rolls operate on Graphitar 
bearings contained in housings and assembled into “Lube-Free” bearings 
by Kuchler-Huhn Company, Inc. These bearings help assure smooth, uninter- 
rupted steel production at lowest maintenance and repair costs because 
(1) Graphitar is mechanically strong, supporting the heavy rollers with minimum 
wear, (2) it is self-lubricating, eliminating possibility of seizing, scoring and burning, 
and (3) Graphitar is unaffected by the extreme heat of the hot metal. Other 
“Lube-Free” bearings containing Graphitar liners are setting new records of 
dependability in installations where typical operating conditions include tem- 
peratures up to 650°F., speeds up to 20’ per second and bearing loads up to 
250 psi projected area. 


graphitar bearings, seals and other 


parts solve many mechanical problems 


4 Because of its many unique characteristics, 
| Graphitar makes ideal bearings, seals, piston liners, compressor blades, 
wearing rings, and other parts used in mechanisms where there 

are conditions of high speed, intense heat or cold, and chemical 
attack. Graphitar is self-lubricating, and under load takes on a 
high polish. It is mechanically strong. It is chemically inert. It will 
not melt or fuse at any temperature. We are equipped to 
mold Graphitar to any practical shape and to finish parts 
to tolerances as close as .0005” in small sizes. Send us 
sketches or descriptions of your products for specific 
recommendations and write 
for 44-page catalog. 









Sh) GCE Beas, 
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ALLIED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


DEPARTMENT 31 
4628 LAWTON AVENUE - DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 


SPECIAL COLD FORGED PARTS *« STANDARD CAP SCREWS « HARDENED AND PRECISION GROUND PARTS 
SHEET. METAL DIES FROM THE LARGEST TO. THE SMALLEST * JIGS © FIXTURES * STEAM-HEATED PLASTIC MOLDS 
SPECIAL PRODUCTION TOOLS R-B INTERCHANGEABLE PUNCHES AND DIES DIE MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 








(7S EASY 10 SEE IN 
EVERY DIRECTION 


FROM THE CAB 
OF AN 1.B. CRANE 


The operator in the patented Monitor- 
type cab of an I. B. crane can see clearly in every 
direction—front, back, and both sides—at just a glance. No 
hazardous guess-work, no inefficient maneuvering to get away 
from “blind spots”. With this 360° visibility and with every ounce of 
husky crane power at his command through the finger-tip controls with- 
in easy reach, the |. B. crane operator has everything in his favor for easier, 
faster, safer materials handling. 
1. B. locomotive cranes are engineered with anti-friction bearings 
at all essential points, rotating and travel friction disc clutches with 


one-point adjustment, one-piece cast steel bed with 14” safety clearance 


between rotating bed and car body and other construction 
refinements to assure maximum materials handling 
efficiency with magnet, hook, or bucket at lowest 
operating and maintenance costs. Write for 
complete particulars. 
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-INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST BUILDS BETTER CRANES 


4 INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORP @ BAY CITY, MICH @ District Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago @ Agencies: Detroit, 
Birmingham, Houston, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, B.C, Winnipeg, Canadian Brownhoist Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
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lruction 


Let Pollock handle your hhext steel plate 
fabrication and erection j®b, for Pollock 
skilled experts have had fears of exper- 
ience . . . can give you pfecision fitting every 
time! Before leaving the jshop, all parts are 
assembled and carefully thatch-marked to in- 
sure close, accurate fits amd speedy erec- 
tion in the field. So carefully is this done 
that one customer —- 12,000 miles away 

has ordered steel work from Pollock 
three times, and each tima@was able to do 
his assembling quickly ang easily. In an-_ 
other instance, the Pollo@k Com- 
pany tore down and rebuilffthe steel 
work for an entire blast furnace 
which was out of operatiog§’ only 
83 days, setting a new Bworld 
record and saving over 7,000 
tons of pig iron. 


You, too, can benefit from Pol- 
lock's broad experience... if§ com- 
plete facilities and well-tfained 
engineering-designing §taffs. 
Whatever your fabricating job — 
large or small — heavy or fight — 
put it up to Pollock and ste how 
you save! 








The WILLIAM B. POLLOCK CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
© 


STEEL PLATE. € ONSSR UC TTOe 
ENGINEERS FABRICATORS ERECTORS 
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BELOW MARKET 





« New “Fixed-Price” Policy 
' applies to 31 Important Types 
~ of General Production Tools. 






Purchasing can be done either 

directly with the 33 W.A.A. 

Regional Offices or with any 

of moré than 3000 “approv- 
_ ed’“dealers. 









One low’ price everywhere, 
any office, dealer, or site sale. 







F No waiting for priorities, come 
plicated figuring of prices or 


¥ 


‘ other delays. 







( Check the next pages for de- 
\ails of this new high-speed 
sales program. 
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2-172 Md¥ (rieor) 87470 WIENS Wapauity, FU arg, & oprtere 
BORING MACHINE — HORIZONTAL, PRECISION, BRIDGE TYPE, 2-1/2 MSY (Floor) 1-1/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 4 spindle Wd. DE: 
SINGLE END ‘ 2-1/2 MSV (Floor) 1-1/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 6 spindle ied. : 
L 2-1/2 MSV (Floor) +.1/8" drill capacity, 24" Swing, 1 spindle i 3 
2-1/2 MSV (Floor) 1-1/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 2 spindle . 
Manufacturer: EX-CELL-O CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 2-1/2 MSV (Floor) 1-1/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle ud. 
$V bated (Foe) 1-1/4" al eapalty, 24° swing, 1 spindle wi. 3 
a . t oor) : rill capacity, swing, 1 spindle . 
MODEL SIZE AND CAPACITY SALES PRICE 3.¥ Belted (Floor) 1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 2 spindle Mo. 2 
3-V Belted (Floor) 1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle nt 
2112-A Single End 6" diameter bore, x 12" table travel 720.00 
2112-A Sine End 6" diameter bore, x 15" table travel $ 655.00 Monufacturer: AVEY DRILLING MACHINE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO a 
112-C Single End 8" diameter bore, x 16" table travel 1036.00 1-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 1/2" drill capacity, 15" swing, 1 spindle $175.00, 
112-€ Single End 8" diameter bore, x 20” table travel 1139.00 2-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 7/8" drill capacity, 15" swing, 1 spindle 243.00 Fue 
Manufacturer: THE HEALD MACHINE COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS.- 2-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 7/8" drill capacity, 15" swing, 2 spindle $ 448.00 | yonufer 
45 Bore-Matic, Standard, Single End 12" diameter bore, x 16" table travel $ 1993.00 2-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 7/8" drill capacity, 15" swing, 3 spindle 652.00 a. 4 Floo 
48-B Bore-Matic, Standard, Single End 9" diameter bore, x 14" table travel 1451.00 2-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 7/8" drill capacity, 15" swing, 4 spindle 856.00 a, 4 Floo 
41-A Bore-Matic, Standard, Single End 9" diameter bore, x 13-5/8" table travel 1178.00 2-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 710.00 Wn. 4 Flop 
41-A Bore-Matic, Special, Single End 9" diameter bore, x 15" table travel 1186.00 2-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 5 spindle 877.00 
i j i ; Wo. 4B. NV 
48 Bore-Matic, $ End 6" diameter bore, x 9" table travel 714.00 2-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 6 spindle $ 1044.00 
48-A Bore. Matic, Sinaie End | 6" diameter bore, x 12" table travel 71400 2 mA 4 Loy 1 Coton, ue eit capacity, an — ; sae 729.09 4 ; : - 
" diameter 12" travel \! 0. joor, Box Column ri j swin . 4 
eee eeaaensnataa — — 3-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 1-1/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 6 spindle 2122.00 pM. 4B. W 
Manufacturer: STOKERUNIT CORPORATION, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 3-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 390.00 Ne. 5B. WN 
aes |, Rekenne Sate Eee ans ee rr 3-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle $ 1083.00) Ne 5B. 
Mies. 5S Henenate, Saye See PS SRES TES Sea ee 3-MA-6 Floor, Box Column 1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 6 spindte 2122.00) Me 5B. 
3-BMA-1 Floor, Box Column 1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 279.00 
3-BMA-1 Floor, Box Column 1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle 754.00 
§ No. 3 Standard Floor, Box Column 1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle 614.00 
_ No. 3 Standard Floor, Box Column 1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 791.00 
“|i DRILL PRESS — FLOOR TYPE SINGLE OR MULTIPLE SPINDLE Manufacturer: BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1 A Model 14 Pedestal, Box Column, a “Speed” 1/2" drill capacity, 14" swing, 1 spindle $ 120.00 
at (EXCEPT 110 VOLT, SINGLE PHASE) Model 2, Floor, Box Column, “Motor Spindle” 7/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 1 = a 
| > Manufacturer: ALLEN—CHARLES C. ALLEN CO., BARRE, MASS. Model 2 Floor, Box Column, “Motor Spindle 7/8" drill capacity, 26" swing, 1 spindle 








MODEL 


SIZE AND CAPACITY 


SALES PRICE 





HMD — Super Speed (Floor 
HMD — Super Speed (Floor) 


HMD — Super Speed (Floor) 
HMD — Super Speed ( Floor) 
HMD — Super Speed ( Floor) 
HMD — Super Speed (Floor) 


KH (Floor) 
KH (Floor) 
KH (Floor) 
KH (Floor) 
KH (Floor) 


2- 

2- 

2- 

2- 

2- 

2-KH (Floor) 
2-KH (Floor) 
2-KH (Floor) 
2-KH (Floor) 
2-KH ( Floor) 
2-MSV (Floor) 
2-MS (Floor) 
2-MS (Floor) 
2-MS (Floor) 
2-MS (Floor) 
2- 
2- 
2- 
2- 
2- 


V Belted (Floor) 


V Belted (Floor) 
V Beited ( Floor) 
V Belted (Floor) 
V Belted (Floor) 





together with the fixed prices for 
purchases made anywhere jn the 
U. S. Simply write, wire or phone 
the nearest WAA office listed on 





5/16" drill capacity, 16" swing, 3 spindle 
5/16" drill capacity, 16" swing, 4 spindle 


5/16" drill capacity, 16" swing, 6 spindle 
5/16" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 
5/16" drill capacity, 24" swing, 2 spindle 
5/16" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle 


is 


5/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 1 spindle 
5/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 2 spindle 
5/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 3 spindle 
5/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 4 spindle 
5/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 6 spindle 


5/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 
5/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 2 spindle 
5/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle 
5/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 
5/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 6 spindle 


7/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 1 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 2 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 2 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 30" swing, 3 spindle 


7/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 1 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 2 spindle 
7/8" Grill capacity, 16" swing, 4 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 30" swing, 1 spindle 


CHECK THIS 
COMPLETE LIST 


If tools of the type you need are 
included send today for WAA’s 


catalog giving all sizes and models 


the 4th page of this advertisement. 


4 look 





ALL'TOOLS SUBJECT TO PRIOR 


$ 511.00 | 
657.00 | 
$ 948.00 e a’ 
229.00 ac 
382.00 . 
535.00 8 x ; Manufa 
hese x 
at No. 1-LM! 


Manufacturer: CANEDY-OTTO MFG. CO., CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
No. 5000-FV Floor, Box Column | 3/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 1 spindle 


Manufacturer: EDLUND MACHINERY CO., INC., CORTLAND, N. Y. 











$ 177.00 1-B-7" Floor Type 3/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 1 spindle 
279.00 1-B-7" Floor Type 3/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 2 spindle 
381.00 1-B-7" Floor Type 3/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 3 spindle 
483.00 1-B-7" Floor Type 3/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 4 spindle 
687.00 1-B-7" Floor Type 3/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 6 spindle 
$ 185.00 1-B-12" Floor Type 3/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 
295.00 1-B-12" Floor Type 3/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle 
394.00 1-B-12" Floor Type 3/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 
513.00 2-B- 8" Floor Type 3/4" drill capacity, 16" swing, 1 spindle 
732.00 2-B- 8" Floor Type 3/4" drill capacity, 16" swing, 2 spindle 
$ 240.00 2-B- 8" Floor Type 3/4" drill capacity, 16" swing, 3 spindle 
449.00 2-B- 8" Floor Type 3/4" drill capacity, 16" swing, 4 spindle 
469.00 2-B- 8" Floor Type 3/4" drill capacity, 16" swing, 6 spindle 
910.00 3-B-12" Floor Type 3/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 
718.00 3-B-12" Floor Type 3/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 2 spindle 
$ 184.00 3-B-12" Floor Type 3/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle 
266.00 3-B-12" Floor Type 3/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 
440.00 3-B-12" Floor T: 3/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 6 spindle 
382.00 2-MS-12" Floor Type 3/4" drill capacity, 30" swing, 2 spindle 
196.00 4-B-12" Floor Type 1" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 

Manufe 

Mod. S$ F 

Manufe 

Model K) 


Boring Machine—Horizontal, Precision, Grinders—Plain External Cylindrical oreo 


Bridge Type, Single and Double End Grinder 

Chucking Machine—Automatic, Vertical, Grinder—Internal, Cylindrical, Automatic 
Multiple Spindle Type Sizing 

Chucking Machine—Single Spindle Auto- Grinder—Internal Cylindrical 
matic, Horizontal Turret Type Machine (Hydraulic Feed Machine) 

Chucking Machine—Six Spindle Automatic, Grinder—Internal Cylindrical, Hydraulic 


Horizontal 

Drilling Machine or Drill Press—Bench or 
Floor, Single or Multiple Spindle 

Gear Cutting Machine for Straight Bevel 
Gears, (Not Planer Type) 


Feed, for Hole and Face Grinding. 
Grinder—Surface, Rotary Table Type 
Lathe—Multiple Tool, Not Automatic, 

Manufacturing Type Production Lathe , 











. ; Milling Machine—Automatic and 
Gear Hobber—Horizontal : 
Gear Hobber—Vertical, Universa: M ona thi 0d aoe _ MOD! 
Gear Shaper—For External Spur Gears Only Horizontal Spindle Machines it esis 
Gear Shaper—For Spur Gears, External or Milling Machine—Vertical, Knee Type Model 
G a For & a (Not Including Bench Type) Model 
Tetaent and Seaeraad and Helicai Gears, Polishing and Buffing Machine—Bench and Model 
loor 
Ge — pe : 4 . = Model 
Shalt Gaus Meee ee ce, In a evap REY a ei F ae Bed Model. 
Gear Tooth Grinder—Generating Type, for ype, ang e and Multiple Spind 1 Model 
Spur and Helical Gears bah an ayo ies Single or | 
Gear Tooth Grinder—For Spur Gears, — eo Span a : Model 
External and Internal Thread Grinding Machines Model 
(Formed Wheel Type Machine) Thread Milling Machine Model 
Grinders—Centerless Turret Lathe—Ram Type, Plain and Many 
Grinder—Crank Pin Grinders Universal Model 
ma 
SALE 





































, Box Column 
” Box Column 
" Box Column 


Box Column 
Box Column 
Box Column 


. Floor, Box Column 
. Floor, Box Column 
. Floor, Box Column 
. Floor, Box Column 


. Floor, Box Column 
. Floor, Box Column 
- Floor, Box Column 


Fee frre fret & ERR RRR REE 
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No. 1-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 


No. 1-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
No. 1-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 


No. 1-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 


No. 1-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
No. 1-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
140.00 | No. 2-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
239.00 | No. 2-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
330.00 | No. 2-LMS Floor, Motor Spindie 





604,00 | No. 2-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
No. 2-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
152.00 | No. 2-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
348.00 | No. 2-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
411.00 | No. 2-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 


356.00 No. 2-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
No. 2-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
524.00 |) No. 2-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
691.00 No. 2-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
025.00 No. 2-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 


378.00 | No. 2-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
No. 2-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
568.00 | No. 2-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 
775.00 | No. 2-LMS Floor, Motor Spindle 


468.00 | No. 3-MS Floor, Motor Spindle 
293.00 | No. 3-MS Floor, Motor Spindle 
No. 3-MS Floor, Motor Spindle 


Mod. $ Floor, Box Column 


Model KTV Floor, Box Column 


FrUVIE-BUKI COMPANT, CLEVELAND, OHIO 








No. 1-LMS Bench, Motor Spindle 
No. 1-LMS Bench, Motor Spindle 





Lig drill capacity, 14" swing, 1 spindle 
/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 1 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 2 spindle 
1/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 6 spindle 


7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 2 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 6 spindle 


1-1/4" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 


ufacturer: THE FOSDICK MACHINE TOOL CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle 
7/8" drili capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 


1" drill capacity, 16" swing, 1 spindle 
1" drill capacity, 16" swing, 2 spindle 
1" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 
1" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 


1-1/2" drill capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 
1-1/2" drill capacity, 24” swing, 2 spindle 
1-1/2" drill capacity, 24" swing, 6 spindle 


3/8" drill capacity, 12" swing, 1 spindle 


3/8" drill capacity, 12" swing, 2 spindle 
3/8" drill capacity, 12" swing, 3 spindle 
3/8" drill capacity, 20" swing, 1 spindle 
3/8" drill capacity, 20" swing, 4 spindle 
3/8" drill capacity, 20" swing, 1 spindle 


3/8" drill capacity, 20" swing, 2 spindle 
3/8" drill capacity, 20" swing, 3 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 1 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 2 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 3 spindle 


7/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 4 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 5 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 14" swing, 6 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 20" swing, 1 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 20" swing, 2 spindle 


7/8" drill capacity, 20" swing, 3 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 20" swing, 4 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 20" swing, 6 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 26" swing, 1 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 26" swing, 2 spindle 


7/8" drill capacity, 26" swing, 3 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 26" swing, 4 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 26" swing, 5 spindle 
7/8" drill capacity, 26" swing, 6 spindle 


1" drill-capacity, 24" swing, 1 spindle 


1" drill capacity, 24" swing, 2 spindle 
1" drill capacity, 24" swing, 3 spindle 


3/8" drill capacity, 16" swing, 6 spindle 


Manufacturer: THE TOLEDO GENERAL MFG. CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 
| 7/8" drill capacity, 24" swing, 4 spindle 





WNIMEDI ATE DELIV ERY 


Li cuieaieiinn LELAND GIFFORD COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Manufacturer: THE TAYLOR AND FENN COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


| $ 477.00 


| $ 155.00 














MACHINE) 


GRINDER — INTERNAL CYLINDRICAL, (HYDRAULIC FEED 


Manufacturer: BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER CO., SPRINGFIELD, VT. 





MODEL AND DESCRIPTION 


SIZE AND CAPACITY 


SALES PRICE 








Model 16-16 Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 
Model 16-22 Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 
Model 16C-16 Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 


Model 16F-28 Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 
Model 24-26 internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 
Model 24-36 Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 


Model 24L-26 Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 
Model 112M Internal Grinder, H F 
Model 16-38 Internal Grinder, Gap Bed 


Manufacturer: THE HEALD MACHINE COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
Model 81 Plain Chucker, Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 9" swi 


16" swing x 13" stroke 
22" swing x 13" stroke 
16" swing x 13" stroke 


28" swing x 13" stroke 
26" swing x 16" stroke 
36" swing x 16" stroke 


26" swing x 24" stroke 
16" swing x 9" srroke 
38" swing x 9" stroke 





x3" stroke 


$1475.00 
1668.00 
1647.00 


$1122.00 
1327.00 





Model 72-A-3 Plain Chucker, Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 
Model 72-A-5 Plain Chucker, Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 


Model 74 Plain Chucker, Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 
Model 172, Gap, Plain, Internal Grinder, Hydraulic Feed 36" swing x 13" stroke 


11-1/2" swing x 12" stroke 
11-1/2" swing x 20-5/8" str. 


24" swing x 15" stroke 





1415.00 


$1940.00 
1778.00 








PROFILING MACHINE — VERTICAL, FIXED BED TYPE, 
SINGLE AND MULTIPLE SPINDLE 


Manufacturer: THE FREW MACHINE COMPANY, PHILADELFHIA, PA. 





MODEL AND DESCRIPTION SIZE SALES PRICE 





No. 6-A Single Spindle 24" x 36" table size | $ 793.00 
Manufacturer: MOREY MACHINERY COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
No. 12-M Single Spindle | 23" table travel | $ 705.00 
No. 12-M Two Spindle 23" table travel 742.00 
Manufacturer: PRATT AND WHITNEY DIVISION, HARTFORD, CONN. 
No. M-1693 Single Spindle, No. 12-B | 20" table travel | $731.00 
No. M-1693 Two Spindle, No. 12-B 20" table travel 844.00 
No. M-1482 Single Spindle 32" table travel | 1675.00 








GEAR TOOTH GRINDER — GENERATING TYPE, FOR SPUR 
AND HELICAL GEARS 


Manufacturer: THE FELLOWS GEAR SHAPER CO., SPRINGFIELD, VT. 



























MODEL AND DESCRIPTION SIZE AND CAPACITY SALES PRICE 





+ 


No. 12 Spur and Helical, External only | 12" pitch diameter x 1-1/2" face width $ 1117.00 
Manufacturer: PRATT AND WHITNEY DIVISION, HARTFORD, CONN. 

M-1635 Spur | 10- 1/4" pitch diameter x 6" face width | §$ 1791.00 
M-1639 Helical 10-11/16" pitch diameter x 6" face width } 2528.00 
M-1679 Helical, Two Wheel 10-11/16" pitch diameter x 1-1/4" face width 3300.00 
M-1838 Helical 18- 1/2" pitch diameter x 6" face width 4292.00 


| 





A:/ 

Xa Pe Sales to priority claimants, which include Federal Agencies, 
. Certified Veterans, World War II, and subsequent priority 

claimants, will be made in proper sequence as required 

by law. 

Exporters: Your business is solicited. If sales are conducted 

at various levels, you will be considered as a wholesaler 

Any inquiries regarding export control should be referred 

to Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 









To make purchases visit any of the W.A.A. offices listed 






below; your regular machine tool dealer, or any W.A.A. 





Machine Tool Site Sale advertised in your local paper. You 
























can arrange on the spot for immediate purchase.. Remem- 
ber, however, that the particular machine you want may be 
located elsewhere and shipping times these days are still 
uncertain. But you will not have to wait for lengthy clear- 
ances of priorities on nation-wide search of stocks. The 


machines are available for immediate sale. 





























THERE IS A 
NEAR YOU 
(starred offices have the longest and 
most complete inventories of surplus 
machine tools—but stocks are ex- 
tensive in all offices. Watch your 
W.A.A. announced last month its sennainnte tee agiatih eatin wel 
important New Price Policy on 31 sales in your area). 
types of General Production Tools. Offices located at: 
Atlanta Helena Omaha : 
Birmingham Houston a ‘PHILADELPHIA 
But just as a reminder here is how W.A.A.'s Charlotte Kansas City, Mo. — 
ice has b + for-a typical machi Cndnnatt ian Aapeh ‘sr. tours” 
° incinn *ST. 
new price has been set for a typical machine; a. ine Anpstes st. LOS ; 
Model 2K Kearney and Trecker Milling Ma- —, coumoapetts Peon 
*DET 
chine, vertical knee type; W.A.A. S.C. Code Fort Werth *NEW TORK. —" 
3417-23-20-28. ! 
‘ 
i ee ee | 
Previous W.A.A. Sales Price (based 
on depreciation primarily) er 4,091.00 oe A ¢ Pott ‘ te F T oO oO L ; 
Average Market Value . . ... . 2,556.00 
New W.A.A. Sales Price 2,045.00 SA L 7 Ss D f Vv t Ss i 9 » 
Aveilable for rebuilding . . . . . . 511.00 
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[7_TON EXAMPLE 





It’s a 20-ton steel casting—a huge gear blank—made with 
Republic CHATEAUGAY Pig Iron in the mixture. 


When this photograph was taken, the gear was only par- 
tially completed. There remained the task of cutting 287 
herringbone teeth into its circumference. 


Right there are two very good reasons why many foundry- 
men use CHATEAUGAY in producing large or intricate 
castings, or those requiring considerable machining. 
CHATEAUGAY makes castings tough, strong and resist- 
ant to wear. It fills molds quickly—sets rapidly. It insures 
soundness, close grain structure and uniform cross-section 
density in castings of great mass. 


By using CHATEAUGAY, the machinability of castings 


“CHATEAUGAY 
> Low-Phosphorus,._ 


is substantially increased. You can mill, drill, turn or 
otherwise machine them easily and economically. 


Let a Republic Pig Iron Metallurgist tell you CHATEAU- 
GAY ’s full story of product improvement, output increase 
and lowered unit cost. He will tell you also why CHATEA- 
UGAY is naturally better iron because it is made from 
naturally better ores—the high grade, magnetite, hard 
rock ores of the Adirondacks—ores classified among the 
finest found anywhere in the world. He is ready to call 
whenever you are ready to talk to him. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES * * CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


- ‘ ‘ a 
; 
> a , > 
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“PIONEER” 
(Southern) 


_ VREPUBLIC” 


_- (Northern) 


' Copper-Free «Foundry, Basic and. Foundry and Bosic 





ALSO TRUSCON FOUNDRY FLAS 


January 13, 1947 
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THE NEW AND REVOLUTIONARY 
ELECTRODE FOR AUTOMATIC ARC WELDING 






REID-AVERY COMPANY 


INCORPORATE 
DUNDALK + BALTIMORE 22 * MARYLAND 













SINCE 1919 PRODUCERS OF ARC WELDING ELECTRODES AND WELDING RODS 






January 18, 1947 





CLE*FORGE SPECIAL PURPOSE DRILLS 


U.S. PAT. OF 


ARE FOR THE JOB 


Proper selection of drills will enable you to produce better work faster 
and at lower cost. Special jobs call for Special Purpose Drills which 
have been developed to meet certain specific requirements. <> One 
example is found in the photo below showing a set-up of 148 Burner 
Drills. Their short flutes and sturdy construction make them ideally 
suited to overcome the difficulties of drilling castings of this kind. 
} Send for your copy of new, illustrated booklet describing these 
and other Special Purpose Drills. 


“CLEVELAND” U7. 


DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 
ARE READY TO SERVE YOU. 





















Anaton pA 


from mine to consumer 
p ‘ 





mous Pat OFR 


January 13, 1947 





He writes only in RED INK! 


INADEQUATE WIRING, the industrial jinx, embezzles millions 
every year. It would take quarts of red ink to record the foll 
he takes in unproductive wages, lost production and spoilage. 
For, when he attacks, through overloaded, over-extended, 
obsolete wiring, efficiency can drop from 25 to 50 percent. 
To shut out this costly scribe, talk to your plant power engi- 
neer, consulting engineer, electrical contractor or power sales- 


man.” They can write him off... before he gets into your books. 


47454 









*WIRE AHEAD, a new booklet 


discussing preventive mainte- 






nance...the symptoms of inade 






quate wiring...and presenting 






plans for anticipating electrical 






demand, is now in preparation. 






We shall be glad to send it on 






>quest assoonasit is available. 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


21 














DIPPED IN MOLTEN ZINC 
For thé Gamosd 


The metal parts of farm machinery, equipment, ra ; 
structures and installations are constantly ex- Wa TOUGH) QV 
posed to the elements that are the cause of rust and 


corrosion. Hot-Dip Galvanizing definitely seals 
out these causes because it seals in the metal. 











LADDERS ROOF 
SILO RODS AND TURNBUCKLES WINDMILL 


ti Ii DOORS enTayorS wrobw VENTILATORS 


™ 





CHICKEN FEEDERS ‘WATER FOUNTAIN 
Broopers CHICKEN NESTS 











—— 


wore | pg 














FENCE 








CULVERT PIPE 





WINDOW SCREENS 





a“ 
MOLTEN ZINC applied to metal by the Hot-Dip Gal- Time-tested and proved under climatic conditions 
vanizing process provides the utmost protection against in all parts of the world, Hot-Dip Galvanizing has long 
rust. Because, through the high temperatures involved, paid its way in providing longer life, greater uninter- 
this process creates a fusion of protective zinc with the rupted service, and in effecting savings by averting 
base metal. costly replacement and maintenance. 

Only Hot-Dip Galvanizing creates a bond of iron-rich For information regarding your particular problems 
alloy which holds the best possible coating of protective of rust and corrosion, write American Hot Dip Gal- 
zinc to the metal, sealing out the causes of rust and vanizers Association, Inc., First National Bank Building, 


corrosion. Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 
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New Handbook on 






“HEAT TREATING 














WELDING ALUMINUM 

A new handbook on Welding Aluminum giving 
detailed information on I] aluminum welding 
processes from edge preparation to finishing. Illus 
trated with photographs, charts and tables on 
properties, gauges, sizes and strengths. Price: $1.00. 


ALLOY SELECTOR 

Just two settings to place at your finger tips the 
mechanical properties, chemical composition, 
physical constants, thermal treatments, and speci 
fication numbers of /8 aluminum alloys. Simple 
to operate. Price $1.00. 


METALS WEIGHT CALCULATOR 

One of the handiest calculating devices ever de- 
veloped ... simple... accurate . . . fast. Caleu- 
lates weights of aluminum, magnesium, steel, 
brass, copper, and nickel. Only $.50. 


MACHINING ALUMINUM ALLOYS 

124 pages packed with practical up-to-date facts 
about machining aluminum alloys. Eight double 
page charts of easily usable data on tooling, speeds 
and feeds for eight important types of machining 
operations. Prices $1.00. 


January 13, 1947 
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Reynolds Metals Company 

2520 South Third Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky 

Please send me “Heat-Treating Aluminum Alloys.” I enclose 
$1.00 (check or money order)* to cover the cost of printing and mailing. 


“Heat-Ireating Aluminum Alloys,” the latest Reynolds 
technical handbook is a gold mine of practical information 
for everyone working with aluminum alloys, both the non- 
technical man and the highly trained technician. 


For the non-technical reader Section One explains in 
simple language the underlying principles of metallurgy 
and heat treatment of aluminum. For the metallurgist 
there are accurate charts of annealing and heat-treating 
cycles and soaking times, detailed technical discussions of 
common thermal treatments, charts and tables of typical 
mechanical properties of 96 different alloys and tempers, 
valuable information on possible difficulties and their cure. 


“Heat-Treating Aluminum Alloys” contains one hun- 
dred and forty-four pages, 81 illustrations, 13 tables, 18 
photomicrographs, 2 charts; an itemized index for quick 
reference; and a glossary of terms for simple, easily under- 
standable reading. 

This is just one of several recent technical aids put out 
by Reynolds Metals Company that help bring you up to 
date on the latest developments in the aluminum industry. 
Just fill out the coupon below and mail with your check. 
Your copy will be sent you at once. Reynolds Metals 
Company, 2520 South Third Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 





1468-A1-1B 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE CAREFULLY 














COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


JONE STATE. 


) Please send me a copy of “Welding Aluminum.” IT enclose $1.00. 

) Please send me a copy of “Mackéning Aluminum Alloys.” I enclose $1.00. 
Please send me a Reynolds Aluminum Alloy Selector. I enclose $1.00. 

) Please send me a Reynolds Weight Calculator. I enclose 50 cents. 


“Please do not send purchase orders, cash or stamps! 




















Got time to think 
about grinding? 


Is your grinding so perfect there’s no chance you grind. From their findings, they 
for improvement? will develop grinding wheels that get a 


Would you be willing to say your the results you want. 


grinding costs could not be reduced? Peninsular job-designed wheels can save 
money for you. Every Peninsular grinding 


Best way to find the answers is by taking ; ains' 
wheel is specially made for its particular 


time for a complete analysis of your grind- \ 
ing operations. Top production speed and _job. 

low costs come only when you use the 

correct wheels and machines for your par- The Peninsular Grinding Wheel 


ticular work. Co., 729 Meldrum Ave., Detroit 7. 
Call in Peninsular engineers, spe- Sales Offices: Chicago, Philadelphia, 
. . . . > o ros ~ c 
cialists in this field for 58 years. They Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Newark, 
will completely study your machines, Pittsburgh, Houston, St. Louis, 
your grinding methods, the metals Cincinnati. 


BNINSULAR 


WINSUL4 


ON ACR en ee, 2 


GRINDING WHEELS 


SINCE /889 









SPECIALISTS 1'N RESINOID BONDED WHEELS 
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hands made of a special disc wheel for 


of 


made 


numerals 


grinding, 


shoul@er 


portable wheels, and a cup-u heel center. 
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there when the job is born! 


OU don’t have to provide a TL-20 
Self-Propelled Crane advance 
notice of a material handling job. 
Rubber-tire mobility gives this single- 
engine unit a running start and it will 
move anywhere, anytime under its own 
power at speeds up to 7 MPH under 
one-man control. A quick interchange of 
attachments, such as clamshell or drag- 
line buckets, hook block, sling, skips, 
magnet or grapple, enables this one- 
man operated crane to handle the work 
at hand in the most efficient manner. 









Here’s “‘cranepower’’ whose mobil- 
ity and flexibility can save you money 
in the face of rising costs and dimin- 
ishing labor supply. TL-20 Self Pro- 
pelled Cranes are available with 4 or 
6 wheel rubber-tire mountings, have 
4 travel speeds—forward or reverse, 
feature air power steering. 


Complete information on the TL-20 
and other rubber-tire and crawler mount- 
ed Lorain cranes can be obtained from 
your local Thew-Lorain distributor. 


THE THEW SHOVEL COMPANY 





Reg. Trade Mark 


Lorain, Ohio 
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DRY atmospheres—30°% humidity or less —afford 
protection against rusting, mildew and corrosion. 
The Navy established this fact, then executed 
“Operation Zipper” for preserving inactivated ships. 

Lectrodryers play an important part in that plan 

one to six per ship, dependent upon its size. 
Humidities are kept at low levels, and equipment 


can be made ready for use on short notice. 


You can profit by this experience 

Manufacturing goes forward smoothly when it’s 
carried on in constant humidities. Raw materials 
and finished products are safely stored for indefinite 
periods without danger of deterioration caused by 
too much moisture. You speed up and save on 
production. You avoid losses in storage. 

Lectrodryer engineers can draw on a wealth of 
experience in DRYing air, gases and organic liquids 
to solve similar problems for you. For this help, 
write Pittsburgh Lectrodryer Corporation, 323 32nd 


Street, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Lectrodryers dry with Activated Aluminas 


LECTRODR YER 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 


a BRYZING—An inexperienced operator can braze 200 units per 
hour...a production increase of 1000%! Rejects are negligible 
and cadmium plating is unafffected, 

STEP-UP 


PRODUCTION 














HY not step up your production 

with Allis-Chalmers Induction 
Heaters? With electronic heating you 
can process parts at the push of a but- 
ton and in most cases cut heating time 
as much as 85% resulting in big sav- 
ings of money. One user reports his 













machine is paying for itself every 50 _— 
hours of operation. =f HARDENING—Thin-walled clutch collars must withstand severe —-* ( 
This lacti li stresses... yet wearing surfaces must be hard. Allis-Chalmers Ce 
us New proc uction tool is safe and Induction Heaters harden to 14,” depth. 






and practical... simple to operate... 






needs no experienced help. Why not 
let A-C experts analyze your problem 







. give you careful estimates of per- 
piece production, and equipment costs. 
No obligation. Meanwhile, write for 
your copy of Bulletin 14B6430, ALLIs- 
CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WISs.A 2150 
















Standard models 
in ratings of 
20KW, 50 KW, 100 KW. 
Larger or special 
ratings upon request. 













SOLDERING — Dis-similar materials must be soldered and even 
temper must be maintcined, Allis-Chalmers Induction Heaters are 
doing the job and have increased production 200%! 


) ;' oo Ke ®,. 
% A CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 
to Industry 


THAT MADE 


\.America Great 


































: design | se gn “orth 
SH big stings fe cmeshowrs, seschiot Hoos nnd Sabet 


Investigate the increased production and cost savings SIL-FOS 
and EASY-FLO brazing can give you. For quick action—ask for a 
free demonstration and recommendations in applying these alloys. 
Ask especially for details about the new, faster acting, lower cos? 
EASY-FLO 45. 


BULLETINS giving all the facts will be ‘nailed on request. Write 
for them today. 





9, 
See 


* 4 “Typical Example 
STEEL CHAIR FOR STENOGRAPHIC 
AND INDUSTRIAL USE 
Designed and Produced by 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co., Adrian, Mich. 


SEAT! SUPPORT ROOD—— OUTER TUBING 
SEAT SUPPORT 


LOCK BOX ADJUSTING _ 
MECHAN/(SM 
NNER TUBING 
LOCK BOX SUPPORT 
Above are the makings of the chair—8 steel stampings, 2 pieces 
of steel tubing, and four rings and four U-shaped pieces of 3/64” 
EASY-FLO wire which join them. Assemblies with the alloy pre- 
placed are positioned and held in simple fixtures for brazing 
with gas-air burners. Letter B marks the location of brazes. 
Production—50 chairs an hour. 


BASE HUB 


— BASE 1&6 


HUB REINFORCEMENT DISK 
AND INNER TULING SUPPORT 








“HANDY & HARMAN 














ACME-GRIDLEY BAR AUTO- 
MATICS—4, 6 and 8 spindle— 
capacities 7" to 734”. Catalog 


ACME-GRIDLEY CHUCKING ACME-GRIDLEY SINGLE 
SPINDLE CHUCKMATIC— 


AUTOMATICS—4, 6 and 8 spin- 

dle—capacities 454” to 12”. Bul- ee ae re ee oe 

letin CM-43. high-speed precision work. 12” 
capacity. Bulletin SC-46. 


ACME-GRIDLEY BAR AND CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
MAINTAIN ACCURACY AT THE HIGHEST SPINDLE SPEEDS AND 
FASTEST FEEDS MODERN CUTTING TOOLS CAN WITHSTAND 





Ris Fee 


NITODAY’S MANUFACTURING 














170 EAST 131st STREET = 
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Material costs and hourly wage rates 
tend to equalize for all manufacturers, 
and both tend to rise. 
The one controllable factor is TIME. 
Here at National Acme, we have 
thousands of examples of cutting ma- 
chine time 20% to 70%—examples from 


actual production records. 





ACME-GRIDLEY 12” SINGLE 
SPINDLE BARMATIC—making 
new production records on the 


larger bars and tubing. Bulle- 
tin M-47. 





We'll gladly send you Bulletins on 


any of the automatics shown here, or 
give you machine time estimates on 
your particular work. 

Write us for help in getting your 
costs down and keeping them there— 


with Acme-Gridley modern production 


methods. 


NAMCO HYDRAULIC THREAD 
AND FORM ROLLING MACHINE. 
Capacities %%" to 14%”. Bulletin 


TR-45. 


The NATIONAL ACME C0. 





CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 











Moving forward with America’s leaders 


in a mighty era of construction 


build a greater America... 


YE Reprinted with permission from ‘Chicago 
Journal of Commerce,’ October 21, 1946 


F. H. McGRAW & COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 


780 WINDSOR STREET - HARTFORw «, CONN. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. © CHICAGO, ILL. © GARY, IND. © MIDDLETOWN, O. + PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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SALES SERVICE 
based on 

RESEARCH and 

DEVELOPMENT 





The American Econ-o-matic Drive illus- 
trated, powers a line-shaft operating a group 
of cotton linters. 


Until seven years ago, the line-shaft was 
powered by a constant-tension drive with 
the 100 H.P. motor mounted on slide-rails. 
The drive proved troublesome—requiring 
new belts every three years. 


Installation of an American Econ-o-matic 
Drive solved this belt-life problem. Jt in- 
creased belt life 133%. Instead of requir- 
ing replacement after only three years of 
service, the belt is still in good condition 


The Ul 


HICKON AVE. P 


American Econ-o-matic Drives provide this 
kind of low-cost, trouble-free drive operation 
because they match belt tension to the 
load. They harness the load-controlled 
torque reaction of the motor to increase and 
decrease belt tension as the variations in 
the load require. 


Write today for a copy of the American 
Econ-o-matic Drives Handbook. It explains 
the unique operation of these Drives and 
contains complete specifications and instal- 
lation information. Chances are the mainte- 
nance costs of many of the drives in your 
plant could be materially reduced. 
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When you need springs to run things, let 
Wallace Barnes show you how power in 
specified amounts can be built into springs 
for long-lived, accurate duty. Quality starts 
in the spring steel (also a Barnes product) 
and governs every step in production. Per- 
formance results, accumulated through the 
years, are ready to apply to your individual 


requirements. 


For fine mechanisms or instru- 
ments, get specially designed 
Hairsprings made by F. N. 
Manross & Sons, another 
Division of Associated Spring 
Corporation. 


SPRINGS 
SMALL STAMPINGS 
WIRE FORMS 


SPRING STEEL 


—S, stecs-mads 
— Engicastad Pep and Power 


WALLACE BARNES COMPANY _ Bristol 


Division of Associated Spring Corporation Connecticut 
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WELDING AUTOMOBILE HOODS 


A jundlecile 


| faster, cleaner with... 


It's sheer performance—not casual selection 
— that makes ‘‘SM”’ first choice for welding 
automobile hoods. Comparative tests, made 
, . . ° FOR SHEET METAL 
by a leading builder of quality cars, again 
” ge : ° WELDING 
showed “SM” first in speed, quality and 
appearance. 


On jobs like this, welds have to look right as 
well as be right. Hoods are formed from two 
halves welded along the top. The slight crown 
of the bead minimizes finish grinding and 
eliminates additional surface preparation. TRIAL OFFER 


(CLASS AWS-ASTM-E6013) 


SM" provides every desired operating char- Try this remarkable electrode 
acteristic. It's fast — “SM” is a true produc- in your own shop, on your own 


tion electrode. “SM" eliminates the hazard OER 35 REE ONST Or obli- 
gation. Simply write for a free 


of “burn-throughs,’ and “‘suck-ins."" Slag il didicine a You, 
removal is easier. too, will agree that “SM”’ is 
America’s outstanding elec- 
trode for sheet metal welding. 
















SSSI 
AC 





DC 


AC OR DC — Yes, whatever your 
ymachines, AC or DC, whatever your 
work, SM" performs perfectly. It's 
the true production electrode for 
welding thin gauge metals. 


| 


LOWER PENETRATION — You get 
less penetration—the desired amount 
of penetration with “SM." Gone 
are your troubles of ‘burn-throughs” 
and “suck-ins." Use “SM" on metals 
down to 20 gauge. 





“DROP OFF’ SLAG —A realiy un- 
usual and important feature of SM" 
— main reason why one of Ameri- 
ca's largest light gauge fabricators 
uses it exclusively, Slag removal is 
no problem with its “drop off" 
characteristic, 















SPRAY TYPE ARC—Specially devel- 
oped coating gives SM" ideal con- 
centrated spraying action for fast- 
er, smoother, stronger welds on 
all positions. 


OTHER POPULAR P&H 
MILD STEEL ELECTRODES 


There's a production approved elec- 
trode for every requirement in the 
complete P&H line. Below are just a 
few. Get complete information from 
your P&H representative or write us. 





“AP” - AWS - E-6010 
(DC, Reverse Polarity) 











AC and DC 


gives you- 





CONVINCE YOURSELF—TRY ‘'SM”’ 








AE 


ALL-POSITION — Whatever you're 
fabricating — auto or truck bodies, 
tanks, furniture, window frames, etc., 
you can weld them in any position. 
All - position welding rounds out 
“SM's" versatility — makes it an 
electrode you can't afford not to use, 








REDUCED SPATTER LOSS—The ex- 
tremely small amount of spatter 
greatly increases welding efficien- 
cies of "SM." 


“AC-1" - AWS - E-6011 


“AC-3" - AWS - E-6013 f; 
AC and DC - 


“PF” - AWS - E-6012 
AC and DC, Straight Polarity 


“FW” - AWS - E-6020 


WELDING AC ond OC 
ELECTRODES 


4411 West National Avenue 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


“DH-2" - AWS - E-6020 
AC and DC 














WELDING ELECTRODES ~ MOTORS - HOISTS 


















DC AC 
Welders Welders 


Welding 
Electrodes 
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ELECTRIC CRANES + ARC WELDERS - EXCAVATORS 


AMERICA’S 








Welding 
Positioners 





“CM-50" - AWS - E-7011 
AC and DC 


Also a complete line of P&H Electrodes for 
stainless and alloy steels, as well as for 
hard surfacing. 


MOST COMPLETE ARC WELDING SERVICE. 


Welding Production 
Control Systems 


FLAT, THIN BEAD — Another im- 
portant advantage: Its very smooth, 
flat bead. Say goodbye to"“humped" 
or convex bead that requires ex- 
pensive grinding, careful finishing. 





“AW-4" - AWS - E-10012 


AC and DCs aw_2B"- AWS- E-10020 
DC, Reverse Polarity 






Electric Electric 
Hoists Cranes 


PRECISION STRAIGHTENER 


Here is a modern, accurately controlled 
machine that straightens cold alloy steel plate 
up to 1 in. thick and 160 in. wide (yield 
point of 130,000 Ibs. p.s.1.) at roll surface 
speeds from 20 to 60 f.p.m. It also levels cor- 
respondingly heavier plates with lower yield 
points. 

This machine has five work rolls, two feed 
rolls and a deflector roll—all of forged alloy 
steel with hardened and grouad bodies. The 
top feed and working rolls are provided with 
individually motor operated screwdowns 
and are oil-hydraulically balanced. Anti- 


friction bearings are used throughout with 
the exception of the work rolls. 


This is a completely integrated unit with 
totally enclosed drives and automatic oil 
and grease lubrication system. Here is added 
evidence of Birdsboro’s ability to design, en- 
gineer and construct heavy duty machinery 
that helps maintain maximum production 
from your steel mill operations. Investigate 
Birdsboro’s facilities for working closely with 
your engineering staff to solve your mill 
equipment problems. 


BUILDERS OF: Steel Mill Equipment * Hydraulic Presses ¢ Rolls * Special Machinery * Crushing Machinery 


FIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE anscnstanaial ° P ewseas meen dipndiaahich waa 
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types available: 


302, 303, 304, 347, 416, 420, 431, 440. Rounds, hexagons, 
octagons, flats, squares. 

Also fair quantities of stainless steel tubing at about 50% 
discount from net mill prices f.0.b. location. 


x *k* * 


Orders not accepted for less than 5000 Ibs., except 
where the inventory of any individual item is less. 
The material offered is subject to withdrawal prior 
to shipment. 


RESERVE FOR PRIORITY CLAIMANTS This material is offered 
for sale in the following sequence as provided by law: 
1) Certified Veterans of World War II; (2) Subsequent 
priority claimantsin proper sequence; (3) Non-priority pur- 
easers, Federal agencies have had opportunity to fulfill 
tieir needs, Veterans of World War II should apply to their 
nearest War Assets Administration certifying office for 
certification. The case number shown on the certification, 
the date of the certificate, and thelocation of the certifying 
office must be stated in a veteran's offer to purchase. 
Stainless Steel is available for export. Any question on 
export control should be referred to Office of International 
rrade, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. ¢ 
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Denver « Detroit + Fort Douglas, Utah 
Fort Worth « Helena + Houston: Jackson- SesERET 
ville *« Kansas City, Mo. « Little Rock Tulsa 157-10 


FOR TOP QUALITY BARS AND PLATES 
IN PRODUCTION-RUN QUANTITIES 


Think of it! Here’s the steel you need now—priced far 
below mill prices. Warehouses must be cleared quickly 
for other surplus. Hence this amazing bargain today. 


At this price you can afford to stockpile even against 
next year’s requirements—for these savings will pay 
storage and interest charges over a long, long time. 
Order today from any War Assets Regional Office. But 
for quickest delivery and less risk of disappointment, 
order from these offices which have the stock on hand: 






PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 






NEW YORK 


War Assets ApMINISTRATION 


Offices located at: Atlanta +» Birming- 
ham « Boston + Charlotte » Chicago 


{ 
, GOVERNMENT | Los Angeles -Louisvilles Minneapolis 
\ OWNED /’ Nashville « New Orleans » New York 
BN £ . 
SURPL A/ Omaha Philadelphia « Portland, Ore. 
: - * Richmond « St.Louis * San Antonio 
ss ' $anFrancisco « Seattle * Spokane 


STEEL 
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150 SURGING 
HORSEPOWER! 


“Super 7” Tex- 
rope V-Belts har- 
ness the 150 hp 
motor that drives 
this big mill for 
pulverizing rock. 





PULLING POWE 


... one of the 7 Great Features 
am “Super 7” Texrope V- Belts! 


1STRONGER 
CORDS give “Super 
7” Texrope V-Belts 
their great pulling 
power. These long- 
fibre, hard-twisted 
cotton cords have the 
strength of high-test 
fish lines. Laid row on row and imbedded in 
heat resistant rubber compound, they provide 
a powerful load-carrying element. 

2. TOUGHER COVER. Rugged duplex 
construction protects the carcass of “Super 7” 
belts from wear and dirt. 

3. HEAT RESISTANCE, A// ‘Super 7” 
V-Belts are designed and built to give high 
resistance to heat. 

4. SHOCK ABSORBING. “Super 7” con- 
struction combines great strength with the de- 








gree of resiliency necessary for long belt life 
and smooth power transmission. 
5. PRECISION CURED in pressure molds 
to assure accurate section and perfect bond- 
ing of cords, cover and cushion. 
6. ACCURATELY MATCHED. Every belt 
weighed, measured and carefully inspected 
before being sized and packed. 
7. ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP. “Sup- 
er 7” Texrope V-Belts represent 27 years of 
research and experience — by Allis-Chalmers, 
originator of the Multiple V-Belt Drive. 
There are FIVE types of ‘Super 7” Tex- 
rope V-Belts, to meet every operating require- 
ment: Standard — Heat Resisting — Oil Re- 


sisting — Oil Proof—and Static Resisting. 


Call your Allis-Chalmers office or dealer. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


A 2161 
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TEXROPE 
.. Greatest 
Name in 
V-Belt Drives 


Coe Ve) 


: 2 “Super 7” V-BELTS 


Five Types — Size 


> to suit every power 


transmission job, 





Texsteel, Texdrive, 
“Magic-Grip” 


| — sheaves in a full 


range of sizes, 
grooves, 





“Vari-Pitch” 
SHEAVES 
Exact variations in 
speed, stationery or 

motion control. 





SPEED 
CHANGERS 
Speed variations up 
to 375% at the turn 

of a crank, 





ENGINEERING 
Finest V-Belt engi- 
neering talent in the 
world—at your call. 





TEXROPE “Super 
7” V-Belts result 
from the cooperative 
research of two great 
companies — Allis- 
Chalmers and B. F. 
Goodrich. They are 


sold only by A-C. 


A CENTURY 






to Industry 
THAT MADE 


» America Great 





FOR TURNING CONTOURS — STEP SHAFTS 


THE NEW- EXCLUSIVE 


MONARCH “AIR-TRACER” 


FORMERLY KNOWN AS THE BAILEY DUPLICATING ATTACHMENT 


Stepless increasing contours— machined to correspond 


to the template within a limit of tenths—and with a 

continuous finish that often eliminates subsequent Chuck tite adlvadiliigt. 

grinding operations! 
That’s the kind of work you can do—and faster— Stepless cutting-tool motion—for increasing contours and a edb 

with a new Monarch “AIR-TRACER” equipped lathe. superior continuous finish. Pittsbur 

You'll get greater precision—greater production—on Alr<gnge sensitivity combined with hydraulic power's aac 


increasing contours and on step shaft work, too. versatility and ease of control—an exclusive Monarch feature. te 
Automatic sizing is an important integral fe: e. London 
— ss gph pees gee feature.) Automatic sizing eliminates repetitive setups and measure- fF 


The “AIR-TRACER” has a_ proved production isntttsader heater pieibidilen, Teves velséte. 


record for saving time, money and material on such : 
: Centinuous feed of slide on increasing diameters—for 


ive sl ie wo as mé "IS, ) cnes, i 28, ZZies ; 5 ‘. 
diversified work as mandrels, punches, dies, nozzles, uniformly high fnishes. 


spinning chucks, impellers, valves, metering pins, 
Exact conformance to template contours—changes in tem- 


molds—and a wide range of step shafts. : ; non 
; . : : 3 . plate shape translated instantly into slide movement. 
If you’re doing these classes of work, you'll want to 


know all about the new Monarch “AIR-TRACER”, 
offered exclusively on new Monarch Turning Machines 
equipped at the factory. You can get complete, de- 
tailed information in Bulletin 2601. Ask for your copy. 


Feed infinitely variable from 0 to 20” per minute—for 
maximum machining efficiency on all materials and diameters. 





THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL CO. 
Sidney, Ohio 
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AUSTENITIC STAINLESS STEELS 


Most versatile of modern metals... their unique combinations of 
properties merit your consideration in designing for the future. 





International Nickel are miners, 


smelters, and refiners of Nickel, 
an important ingredient in the 
chromium-Nickel! austenitic stain- 
less steels. Although they do not 
produce these stainless steels, a 
list of the sources of supply will 


be furnished on request. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. Satan ci 
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increasing tendency to quote on basing points nearer 
Base prices of most products have been 








Water Over the Dam 


If one is looking for an easy way to judge how much water has gone over the! 
dam during the past year he can do it by comparing President Truman’s state-of-the- 
nation message of last Monday with his combined state-of-the-nation and budget mes- 
sage presented to Congress last January. 

The two are as far apart as the poles. A year ago the President, who immediately 
after V-J Day had favored taking the government out of its “mother knows best” role, 
reversed himself in these ominous words: “There is no question in my mind that the 
government, acting on behalf of all the people, must assume the ultimate responsibility 
for the economic health of the nation. There is no other agency that can. No other 
organization has the scope or the authority, nor is any other agency accountable to all 
the people.” 

The implications of this pronouncement were accentuated by the “must” legisla- 
tion that the President proposed, much of which had as its purpose a continuation and 
extension of wartime controls. To sum it up in a nutshell, Mr. Truman last January was 
resigned to the left-wing New Deal policy of perpetuating a wartime political dic- 
tatorship. 

Fortunately much of that which Mr. Truman sponsored in early 1946 was diluted 
by Congress or proved absurd by events of the past year. Last Monday when he ad- 
dressed the 80th Congress, he talked more as an executive on his own and less as a 
spokesman for the backseat drivers of a former regime. 

He spoke with pride of the fact many wartime controls had been abandoned. He 
assigned responsibilities to industry and labor. “It is up to industry not only to hold 
the line on existing prices, but to make reductions wherever profits justify such action. 
It is up to labor to refrain from pressing for unjustified wage increases that will force 
increases in the price level.” He mentioned abuses of power by unions which should 
be prohibited. 

It was refreshing to hear that labor and management have responsibilities, because 
a year ago the responsibility for everything was assumed by Washington. It was 
heartening to hear that a President of the nation will admit that a union can be guilty 
of misconduct. It was stimulating to hear a President say with convincing graciousness 
that Congress shares with the Chief Executive “the power to mold the future.” 

Yes, lots of water has flowed over the dam since a year ago! 


o ° ° 


CONFUSION IN PRICES: During fusion. Numerous questions are arising as to in- 


the last 30 days significant changes have taken terpretation of the new extra cards, Consumers re- 
place in the pricing of steel, There has been an port that there are wide variations among sellers 


increased moderately, Extra lists have been re- a more independent basis than at any time in dec- 


vised drastically and in some instances the changes ades. 


result in prices that look formidable to steel buyers. 





The sudden impact of these changes, following jected to a shaking down operation. Revisions to 
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as to the manner in which they apply extras. 


safe to say that today the pricing of steel is on 


Obviously the new pricing system will be sub- 


a prolonged period of static prices, has thrown buy- 
ers and sellers into a temporary state of mild con- 


correct inequalities may be expected. Consumers 







seeking to cut costs will modify some specifications 
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and in that process the need for certain extras may 
be minimized or eliminated. 

Steel pricing now is in the process of being ap- 
plied to conditions of supply and demand and of 
costs that are far different from those obtaining be- 
fore the war. Experience may indicate that these 
changes are of such magnitude as to require new 
techniques in pricing. —p. 55 


POWERFUL INCENTIVE: Speaking at 


the banquet of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
in Detroit last Wednesday evening, Secretary of 
Commerce W, Averell Harriman gave a realistic 
picture of how the people in the war torn countries 
of Europe and Asia regard the United States and 
its system of private enterprise. 

“What people in those countries have heard about 
conditions in the United States during the past year,” 
said Mr. Harriman, “has caused them to fear that 
our various readjustments will affect our ability 
to exert a useful influence in the development of 
world economy, They need a strong, stable U. S.” 

This is absolutely true. People all over the world 
look upon the United States as the hope of the post- 
war world, They feel that if our economy should 
plunge into another tailspin of acute depression, its 
repercussions would inflict almost unbearable hard- 
ships upon people all over the globe. 

Realization of this fact should be an additional 
powerful incentive to Americans to work hard for 


economic stability at home. —p. 54 
ON WAY TO STABILITY: = High- 


lighting the 19th annual convention of the Insti- 
tute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc. was discussion by 
numerous speakers of the present situation in steel- 
making scrap. Consensus of opinion was that in 
spite of spectacular gyrations in prices, the scrap 
market is on its way toward stabilized and normal 
trading conditions. 

Institute President Edwin C. Barringer pointed 
out that less than two months have passed since 
government controls were lifted and declared that 
“60 days is too short a time in which to expect sta- 
bility to be achieved after 64% years of artificial sup- 
pression of normal laws of trading.” 

Walter Tower, president, American Iron & Steel 
Institute, emphasized the need for prompt correc- 
tion of conditions arising from wartime distortions 
which have affected the scrap industry adversely. 

General tone of the meeting was an eager de- 
sire to restore the scrap business to a basis of sound 
functioning as quickly as possible. —p. 52 








SIGNS OF THE TIMES: Recognizing 
the cold truth that one cannot have his cake and 
eat it too, the Monnet four-year plan for industrial 
recovery in France (p. 62) stipulates that the nation 
revert to the 48-hour work week, in place of the 40- 
hour week now legally in effect... . “The Postwar 
Corporation Tax Structure,” 80-page mimeographed 
report prepared by Richard Goode of the Treasury’s 
Division of Tax Research, finds merit in a single tax 
system that would eliminate the double taxing of 
corporation earnings. Under this plan the individual 
would pay taxes on dividends received and the cor- 
poration would pay taxes only on undistributed 
earnings. The report (p. 58), which makes no rec- 
ommendations, will make interesting reading for in- 
dustrial executives. . . . A new automatic boring 
and turning mill having a special chucking arrange- 
ment bores the center hole of a rolled steel car 
wheel (p. 115) simultaneously with the machining 
of the rim, flange and tread at the rate of six wheels 
per hour. ... Steel output in Great Britain in No- 
vember was at an annual rate of 13,715,000 tons 
(p. 63)—the highest rate ever recorded in war or in 
peace. The achievement is remarkable in view of 
present shortages in fuel and labor and difficulties 
in transport. . . Automotive & Aviation Parts 
Manufacturers Inc. figures that the material require- 
ments for 1947 production of automobiles and trucks, 
together with replacement parts (p. 65), may be 
about 18.5 per cent higher than in 1946 or 40 per 
cent higher than in 1941. This estimate is based 
on the assumption that 5,000,000 cars and trucks 
will be built during the year. . Instrument So- 
ciety of America, while recognizing that surface 
finish instrumentation already has contributed much 
to the science of interchangeable manufacture, be- 
lieves that it can contribute more in the future. It 
looks forward to the day when surface finish con- 
trol (p. 82) will be as universally practiced as the 
use of dimension control is today. . . . American 
Iron & Steel Institute is advocating reduction in 
the tariffs on certain raw materials (p. 56) imported 
from abroad for consumption by the iron and steel 
industry. . . . A steel company ceramic engineer 
calls attention to the fact that lack of close control 
on the size of fire brick intended for straight flue 
checker chambers for open-hearth regenerative sys- 
tems (p. 110) is a matter of concern to steelmakers. 
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OR more than fifty years Inland has been recognized 


as a leading manufacturer of uniformly high quality 
steel. But, at times, chemical analysis or method of 


manufacture does not always result in a product that can 
easily be formed or fabricated by every type of equipment. 
Occasionally human errors occur in the ordering as well 
as the production and fabrication of steel. 


We recognize, in these situations, one of Inland’s best 
opportunities to give practical metallurgical and engineering 
aid. So we urge you always to let us know whenever you 
might have the slightest difficulty in using any Inland 
product. Sometimes a different steel is required. Usually a 
slight change in forming or fabricating method may do the 
trick. But no matter what the cause or result may be, or 
whose steel is involved, in the Inland area, we are always 
ready to help you solve the problem to your complete 
satisfaction. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: BARS - 
STRUCTURALS + PLATE SHEETS - 
FLOOR PLATE + PILING - 


STRIP - 


RAILS - 









TIN PLATE 
REINFORCING BARS .- 
TRACK ACCESSORIES - 













This policy of complete, customer satisfaction has been 
in effect for many years. It must be right because it con- 
tinues to make more and more friends and satisfied cus- 


” 


tomers . . . people who “like to do business with Inland 


Today, as you know, the great demand for steel exceeds 
production so we cannot supply all the steel needed by our 
customers. However, we are bending every effort in the 
development of new facilities to increase production output 

. . so that, for your future needs, Inland will be an even 
better source of quality steel. You, too, can help the Steel 
Shortage! Scrap is needed to make new steel. Please see that 


yours is returned promptly to the mills. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Sales Offices: Detroit, Indianapolis, New York, 
City, 


Milwaukee, St, Paul 
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Kansas Louis, St. 
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Ryerson Steel-Service plants now stand in twelve 
great cities—key points covering the nation’s prin- 
cipal steel markets. Cooperating fully, the twelve- 
plant Ryerson system means broader facilities, 


shorter shipping distances, and the assurance of 


prompt delivery of all products in stock. 

The plant near you employs the best of modern 
handling and cutting methods, from order desk to 
shipping department. It is planned and operated 
to meet your steel needs accurately and deliver 
them in a hurry. 

Under present conditions we are often unable to 
fill all your requirements— much as we would like 
to. Because of great demand and frequent work 
stoppages many products may not be in stock 
when you call. But if your order includes an item 
not readily available, our steel-service men are 
well qualified to assist you in the search for a 
And Ryerson continues as 
your best source for a wide variety of steels. 


practical alternate. 
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Whether you need a single piece of steel or 
several tons, your order receives thorough, per- 
sonal attention. So, phone or write or wire your 
nearest Ryerson plant whenever you need steel. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc, Steel Service 
Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


Bars— Strip Steel Tool Steel 
hot and cold Mechanical Wire, Chain 
rolled Tubing Bolts, Rive's 
alloy steel Boiler Tubes and Babbitt 
reinforcing Fittings 
Structurals Allegheny Stain- Solder i 
Shien... Sette Wire Fabric 


Metal Working 
Tools and Ma- 


Inland 4-Way 
Floor Plate 
Sheets 


Sheets, plates, 
shapes, bars, 


tubing, etc. chinery, etc. 
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Dr. Ralph Robey, chief economist 

for the National Association of 

Manufacturers, points out some of 

the fallacies in the much-publicized 

Nathan report at a luncheon for 

newspapermen in Washington. 
NEA photo 
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Prospects for agreement on new contract without work stoppage favorable. 
Discussions between United States Steel subsidiaries and steelworkers’ union 
to start Thursday in Pittsburgh. Nathan report assailed by manufacturers’ 


WAGE negotiations which may have 
a profound influence on the course of pro- 
duction and prices in 1947 will start this 
week at Pittsburgh. Representatives of 
the five steel producing subsidiaries of 
the United States Steel Ccrp. and of the 
United Steelworkers cf America-CIO will 
sit down at 10:30 a.m. Jan. 16 to discuss 
the union’s demand for a “substantial” 
wage increase and other concessions. 

Upon the outcome of these discussions 
may depend whether this year is to be 
one of high production and controlled 
prices, or whether it will be a year of 
industrial strife with resultant losses in 
output, scarcities of materials and goods, 
and wildly fluctuating prices. A fair and 
peaceful settlement between Big Steel and 
the union might well indicate a pattern 
for other wage negotiations to follow— 
nct only in steel but in all the metalwork- 
ing industries. 

Many factors auguring for a peaceful 
settlement can be discerned. 

Both industry and labor are anxious to 





economists 


avoid a work stoppage. Both have much 
to lose and tittle to gain through further 
strikes. 

The union is expected to act with more 
1946. Members 
definitely do nct want to strike. The 


restraint than it did in 


memory of their profitless pay increase 


of a year ago, when they won an addi- 
tional 3% cents an hour increase after 
a month-long strike, is still vivid. 

Union leaders are aware that the nego- 
tiations will be watched closely by Con- 
gress, already angered by the fall coal 
strike. They realize that any high-handed 
tactics by the union will hasten passage 
of restrictive legislation that may elim- 
inate many of labor’s gains. On the other 
hand, they hope that attainment of an 
amicable settlement through the free col- 
lective bargaining process may assuage 
the resentment of Congress and the public 
over the 1946 strike record and that the 
labor legislation adopted may be tem- 
pered. 

Top union officials have been careful 


to avoid talk of strikes. In announcing 
that strike notices would be filed in com- 
Smith-Connally Act, 


union leaders stressed that this was only 


pliance with the 
a precautionary routine and indicated no 
intention of calling a walkout. 

These will be the first major wage ne- 
gotiations to be conducted for several 
under free collective bargaining. 
Management and labcr will be the parties 
cf the first and second parts and the gov- 
ernment will be conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. Settlement will be hampered by 


Vears 


no wage or price controls, 

Under these circumstances, the union 
is expected to lean heavily on persuasion 
as its principal weapon. It will argue that 
rising living costs necessitate a wage in- 
crease and that the profit probabilities 
make an increase feasible. Much cf its 
argument will be based on figures con- 
tained in the Nathan report, made for the 
CIO by Robert R. Nathan, former gov- 
ernment economist, The Nathan report 
contended that “total corporate business 
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can support a 25 per cent increase in 


wages .. . without any further increases 
in productivity, without further expan- 
sion in volume, and without reducing the 
return after taxes on net worth to a rate 
below that of 1936-39.” Nathan also is 
preparing a separate report dealing spe- 
cifically with the steel industry’s ability 
to pay a wage increase. 

The Nathan report has been roundly 
attacked by other economists since its 
release last month. It has been labeled 
“statistical nonsense” by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers through Dr. 
Ralph Robey, chief economist for the as- 
sociation. 

Refuting the Nathan conclusions at a 
Dr. 
findings 


luncheon in Washington, 
Mr. Nathan’s 


were based in misrepresentation of sta- 


recent 


Robey declared 


tistics on profits, wages and prices and 
the substitution cf estimates for facts. 
Dr. Robey assailed Nathan’s record as 
a “guesser” by pointing to the latter’s 
1945, when he was 
that 
“unemployment would rise to 5 million 


estimate in August, 
deputy director of reconversion, 
or more within three months; perhaps to 
8 million before next spring.” 

Since maximum unemployment was 
2,700,000, Dr. Robey that 


Nathan’s error was almost 200 per cent. 


points out 


Another Error Cited 


At the end of October, 1945, the Office 
of War Mobilization & Reconversion pre- 
dicted “the total decline in salaries and 
wages in 1946 will amount to between 
$30 and $35 billion.” Actually, says Dr. 
Robey, “the decline has been only $5 
billion so Nathan was wrong by a mini- 
mum of 500 per cent.” 

Concluding that Nathan’s record as a 
“guesser is not such as to inspire con- 
fidence,” Dr. Robey continues to point 
out that many of the figures in the Nathan 
report are merely his own estimates and 
conjectures. 

Nathan’s contention that general wage 
increases are justifiable on the grounds of 
reduced real wages was assailed by Dr. 
Robey who pointed out that his adversary 
selected January, 1945, the peak of the 
war period as a starting point and on this 
basis showed that the wage index is now 
96.5 while the price index is 116.8. 

If Nathan had used 1939 as a starting 
point, the wage index would be 192 and 
the price index 149, Dr. Robey pointed 
out, and submitted Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics figures to substantiate his argument 
(See accompanying table). 

“A comparison of present wages and 
prices with wages and _ prices prevailing in 
1939 is much more to the point than the 
comparison made by Nathan with a month 
when the war was in full swing. This 
comparison has already been made, Since 
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1939, prices have increased 


only 49 per cent, while the average week- 


consumer 


ly earnings have increased 92 per cent, 
and average hourly wages have increased 
79 per cent. It does not look as though 
workers in manufacturing have fared as 
badly as Mr. Nathan would have us be- 
lieve.” 

Dr, Emerson P. Schmidt, director of 
the economic research department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
also has exposed many fallacies in the 
Nathan report. 

Dr. Schmidt points out that the CIO- 
paid economist has ignored the fact that 
during the war the rise in wage rates was 
almost twice as great as the increase in 
living costs and starts his figuring Janu- 
ary, 1945, when wages were already in- 
flated by the war. 

Admitting that prices have struggled 
to regain a balance with wages since the 
end of the war, Dr. Schmidt also reminds 
thet the profit dollar as well as the wage 
suffered a 
buying power. 

Neither Dr. Schmidt Robev 
can see the fairness of using 1936-39 as 


dollar has reduction in_ its 


nor Dr. 


a hase period for figuring profits ard 
Tanuary, 1945, as a base for tracing the 
relationship of wages and prices. 

‘Dr. Schmidt warns that a second round 
of wage increases would mean further in- 
creases in prices. 

“In every line of business there are al- 
ways marginal producers, those just break- 


ing even or operating at a loss. A wage 
increase demanded by industry-wide 
unions will inevitably affect these high- 
cost producers just about the same as the 
low-cost producers. The 18%-cent hour- 
ly raise of last winter in numerous in- 
dustries was forced on all producers in 
those industries and raised prices. If the 
high-cost producers are going to stay in 
business, they must raise their prices when 
their costs rise. The more efficient pro- 
ducers, who might be able to absorb 
some wage increases, may drive to the 
wall these higher-cost producers and thus 
this constant upward wage pressure when 
spread across all units of an industry 
would help bring about the very con- 
centration of wealth into fewer companies, 
which we all oppose. 

“Furthermore, under competition, every 
producer is marginal in part cf his out- 
put; that is, he tends to push production 
until the last dollar spent on production 
just yields a dollar or a little more than 
a dollar in Now every time 
wages or any other costs rise, this mar- 
ginal production beccmes unprofitable 
and so some goods disappear trom the 
market, unless prices can be raised com- 
mensurate with the increased costs. This 
is the reason why we cannot assume that 
a large lump of profits exists which can 
be tapped for wage increases. Thus it is 
pure folly to assume that wages can he 
increased without price effects, unless ac- 


companied by rising efficiency. 


revenue. 


MANUFACTURING WAGES AND CONSUMER PRICES 





Index—1939=100 


Average Average Average Consumers’ Average Average pete — 
Weekly Weekly Hourly Price Weekly Weekly Hour y il 
Earnings Hours’ Earnings Index Earmings Hours Earnings ” 
(In All Manufacturing) (1935-39=100) (In All Manufacturing) 

19389 $23.86 87.7 $ .683 99.4 100.0 100.0 100.0 minded 
1940 25.20 88.1 .661 100.2 105.6 101.1 10-9 rp ag 
1941 29.58 40.6 .729 105.2 124.0 107.7 115.2 or. 

1942 . 36.65 42.9 853 116.5 153.6 113.8 134.8 117. 
1948 43.14 44.9 .961 123.6 180.8 119.1 151.8 ones 
1944 46.08 45.2 1.019 125.5 193.1 119.9 161.0 126.3 

94! 7 
; <a 47.50 45.4 1.046 127.1 199.1 120.4 165.2 steed 
Feb. 47.37 45.4 1.043 126.9 198.5 120.4 164.8 127.7 
Mar. 47.40 45.4 1.044 126.8 198.7 120.4 164.9 127.6 
Apr. 47.12 45.1 1.044 127.1 197.5 119.6 164.9 127.9 
May 46.02 44.) 1.042 128.1 192.9 117.0 164.6 128.9 
June 46.32 44.6 1.038 129.0 194.1 118.3 164.0 129.8 
July 45.45 44.0 1.033 129.4 190.5 116.7 163.2 130.2 
Aug. 41.72 40.7 1.024 129.8 1749 108.0 161.8 130.1 
Sept. 40.87 41.4 .987 128.9 171.8 109.8 155.9 129.7 
Oct. 40.97 41.6 .985 128.9 171.7 110.3 155.6 129.7 
Nov. 40.77 41.2 .990 129.3 170.9 109.8 156.4 130.1 
Dec. 41.21 41.5 .994 129.9 172.7 110.1 157.0 130.7 
Ann. Av. 44.39 43.4 1.023 128.4 186.0 115.1 161.6 129.2 
1946 ie 
De. a we ah 41.15 41.0 1.004 129.9 172.5 108.8 158.6 130.7 
. Serer 40.58 40.5 1.002 129.6 170.1 107.4 158.8 130.4 
MGS can cae 42.15 40.7 1.085 180.2 176.7 108.0 1638.5 181.0 
Pe 42.88 40.5 1.058 180.9 179.7 107.4 167.1 181.7 
May 42.51 39.7 1.071 181.7 178.2 105.38 169.2 182.5 
OS eee 48.31 40.0 1.084 183.8 181.5 106.1 171.2 184.1 
July 43.38 89.7 1.098 141.0 181.8 105.8 172.7 141.9 
Rey a3 acca 44.98 40.5 1.222 148.7 188.5 107.4 175.5 144.6 
| ee 45.41 40.3 1.126 145.9 190.8 106.9 177.9 146.8 
err 45.838 40.5 1.182 148.4 192.1 107.4 178.8 149.3 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. fs 
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Bills to nullify actions offered in Congress. Pittsburgh 
manufacturer files counter suit asking damages for 
production lost due to slowdowns by employees. 
Justice Department acts to minimize claims 


ACTIONS to nullify or minimize or- 
ganized labor’s portal-to-portal pay claims 
were started last week as the total amount 
of claims in hundreds of suits soared 
above the $3 billion mark. 

In Washington, bills were introduced 
in both the House and Senate to throw 
the portal-to-portal suits out of court. 
These measures were being studied care- 
fully for constitutionality and congres- 
sional leaders promised that early action 
would be taken on relief measures. 

At Detroit, Federal Judge Frank A. 
Picard granted the Justice Department 
permission to file a brief in the portal pay 
test involving the Mt. Clemens Pottery 
Co. in a move which might minimize the 
economic impact of the claims, The gov- 
ernment brief would present the depart- 
ment’s views on the ancient doctrine of 
law known as de minimis. Under this doc- 
trine the courts can refuse to recognize 
“trivialities.” 


Counter Suit Charges Slow-downs 


At Pittsburgh, the Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
countered a $3 million portal pay suit 
with a $15 million suit of its own aimed 
at the instigators of the portal suit and 
charging losses in production due _ to 
“slow-downs and admitted refusal to main- 
tain production.” 

In this action, dubbed “reverse portal- 
to-portal” suit, the company charged that 
“some of our employees, in spite of a 
written contract, have not worked an 8- 
hour day or 40-hour week but have ex- 
pected compensation for 8 hours in each 
day and 40 hours in each week.” 

Col. Willard F. Rockwell, president of 
the company, stated: “Now that the issue 
has been put squarely before us, it is our 
intention to show the extent of loss to the 
company arising out of slow-downs and 
the admitted refusal to maintain produc- 
tion. This is regrettable but as chief 
executive officer of the company I must 
be as fully aware of the rights of the 
stockholders as I am of the rights of em- 
ployees. Each group must be and will be 
protected, but neither group will be made 
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Measures To Combat Unions’ 
Portal-to-Portal Pay Suits 
Studied by Industry, Congress 


to suffer for the benefit 
of the other. All that 
should be expected by 
either is a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s pay.” 

Rockwell said 
issue is the 
question: “What 
tutes a work-week? If af- 
ter all 
necessary to 


Colonel 
the _ basic 
consti- 
these vears it is 
redetermine 
what constitutes a 40-hour 
work-week, then the court 
should have all the facts.” 

The company’s 
ment of claim alleges that 


state- 


production schedules re- 


quired the “full applica- 
tion to duties” assigned 
each employee but that 


employees on whose be- 

half the portal suit was filed “conspired 
together with the intent of limiting pro 
items.” The 


Same em- 


duction of manufactured 
company also charged the 
ployees have “conspired to limit piece- 
work production to an arbitrary figure 
selected by them” and that they “jointly 
and severally refuse fully to apply them- 
selves to production.” 

That the 80th Congress will take some 
action to amend the Fair Labor Stand 
ards Act of 1938 and to limit the period 
for which industry may be held retroac- 
tively liable for actions under federal 
statutes is regarded as certain. 


Apollo Mill To Supply 
Steel to 20 Owner-Users 


Detroit and Chicago business inter- 
ests head a group which has just com- 
pleted purchase of the Apollo Steel Co.’s 
steel mill at Apollo, Pa., to insure ade- 
quate supplies of sheet steel in 1947 
for approximately 20 manufacturing 
companies with plants in Michigan and 
other states, Irving Grayson, president 
of Apollo Industries Inc., has announced. 
The price was not disclosed. 

Mr, Grayson states a 60 per cent in- 
terest in the steel mill was acquired by 








COL. WILLARD F. ROCKWELL 


Apollo whose stock is 
owned by the Detroit and Chicago in- 
terests, and 40 per cent by the Apollo 
Mfg. Co., stockholders are the 
manufacturing sheet 
needs this year will be partially 


Industries Inc., 


whose 
concerns whose 
steel 
supplied by the Apollo mill. 

Officers and directors of Apollo In- 
dustries Inc. in addition to Mr. Grayson 
onard H. 


A. M. 


ire: Secretary and director, Lé 
Weiner; 
Rodecker. 


treasurer and director, 


Simultaneously with purchase of the 
Apollo 
share of the steel mill for one year, with 


properties, Industries leased its 
a renewal option, to Apollo Manufac- 
$1,300,000 in 
rentals. Apollo Manufacturing will op- 
erate the mill for the benefit of its 
customer-shareholders, using the tech- 
nical management services of the Ports- 
mouth Steel Co., Portsmouth, which in 
turn has close connections with Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. 

Among stockholdérs of Apollo Manu- 
facturing are: Gibson Refrigerator Co., 
Greenville, Mich.; Atlas Tack Corp., 
Fairhaven, Mass.; Maremont Automotive 
Products Inc., Chicago; Mitchell Mfg. 
Co., Chicago; Western Stove Works, 
Culver City, Calif.; and Steel Materials 
Corp., Cleveland. 


turing for upwards of 
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Dealers Sight Return to Normalcy 


DESPITE recent gyrations in prices, 
the scrap market nevertheless is on its 
way toward stabilized and normal trad- 
ing conditions. 

This was emphasized by speakers at 
the 19th annual convention of the In- 
stitute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc. at 
Hotel Commodore, New York, Jan. 6-8, 
and was generally concurred in by the 
more than 950 members who registered 
in the largest meeting in the industry’s 
history. 

Edwin C. 


Barringer, president and executive sec- 


Stressing this conviction, 
retary of the institute, pointed out that 
two months have not yet passed since 
government controls were lifted and that 
“60 days is too short a time in which to 
expect stability to be achieved after 6% 
years of artificial suppression of normal 
laws of trading.” 

Mr. Barringer declared the scrap in- 
dustry should overlook no measures in 
expediting a return to stability, not only 
for the good of the industry itself, but 
for the good of the economy as a whole 
and the American system of free enter- 


prise. 
Conservation Urged 


In following this general course, Mr. 
Barringer continued, the scrap industry 
also will be fulfilling another obligation 
to the that is, 
servation of national resources. In the 


national economy, con- 


case of the scrap industry, these are 
metallics. Two wars in one generation 


have seriously depleted national re- 
sources. Never, he said, can a ton of iron 
removed from the 

“But,” Mr. Bar- 


ringer added, “every ton of scrap that 


ore that has been 


ground be replaced. 


you dealers make available is equivalent 
to two tons of ore, to say nothing of 
almost two tons additional of coal and 
other minerals. By no means insignifi- 
cant is the economy which the use of 
scrap makes possible in lessening the 
requirement for transportation of these 
wasting national resources.” 

Need for prompt correction of con- 
ditions arising from wartime distortions, 
affecting the iron and steel scrap indus- 
try, was pointed out by Walter S. Tower, 
president, American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute. 

Among the consequences of wartime 
conditions which Mr. Tower said were 
affecting the scrap industry and the sup- 
ply of scrap is the expansion of capacity 
for the making of steel ingots and the 
development of steelmaking in new areas. 
Another factor, he said, has been the 
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Present market believed nat- 
ural result of more than 6 
years’ artificial suppression of 
normal laws of trading. Cost- 
ing methods, conservation, 
other problems hold attention 
of industry's largest meeting 


pressure for bringing to the market every 
pound of scrap that could be pried loose. 
Meanwhile, abnormal movements of scrap 
have served to deplete the accumulated 
reserves that normally existed in this 
country. Still another condition growing 
out of wartime distortions, according to 
Mr. Tower, is the labor supply problem 
in the scrap industry and high costs of 
doing business, 


“All these circumstances have con- 
tributed to a present position of scrap 
which is far from satisfactory to the steel 
producers,” said Mr. Tower. “They have 
been unable to get all the scrap which 
they could profitably use. They have 
had to deplete stocks of scrap much 
below the accepted margin of safety. 
They have had to take shipments from 
sources which were not logical under 
ordinary circumstances, thereby involv- 
ing added items of cost, and it is alleged 
that they have had to accept shipments 
which did not meet completely the ac- 
cepted standards of recognized grades 
and specifications. 

“Such conditions need to be corrected 
as rapidly and as completely as possible 
in order to restore the sound basis of 
existed between sup- 


relations which 





PHILIP W. FRIEDER 


Newly elected president, Institute 
of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc. 


pliers and consumers in the period prior 
to 1940.” 

Importance of scrap in national metal- 
lics conservation was stressed by E. W. 
Pehrson, chief, Economics & Statistics 
Branch, Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
who called attention to the rapid de- 
pletion of high-grade open pit iron ore. 
According to some estimates, he said, 
this class of ore in the upper lake areas 
will be depleted within 12 years at the 
1945 rate of consumption. This shortage 
will have to be made up where possible 
by development of other sources of ore. 
This will require time and shortages that 
may develop in the meantime will throw 
an added burden on scrap. 

Looking ahead to 1970, Mr. Pehrson 
predicted that approximately 55 million 
tons of scrap will be required by the 
steel mills, 5 million tons by the blast 
furnaces and 
foundries. He believes that by that time 
about half of the will be 
purchased because of improved processes 
in fabricating. 


12 million tons by the 


steel scrap 


Mr. Pehrson urged that more attention 
be given to conservation of alloy scrap 
and for for better 
and segregation of this type material. 


measures collection 


Discusses Eur®pean Scrap Industry 


Dr. Joseph Zimmerman, 
chief, Waste Trade Journal and Daily 
Metal Reporter, made some interesting 
the scrap industry of 


editor-in- 


observations on 
Europe, gleaned during his recent visit 
to England, France, Holland and Bel- 
gium. He declared that from the stand- 
point of physical equipment, scientific 
layout, labor saving devices, facilities 
for receiving, processing and expediting 
the flow of scrap, the scrap industry 
in the United Staates stands head and 
shoulders above foreign scrap iron yards. 

Direct dealing and tie-in sales came in 
for strong condemnation at the brokers’ 
committee meeting. Stanley Kapla:, 
of the M. S. Kaplan Co., Chicago, 
chairman, believes direct dealing is not 
the result of any misunderstanding be- 
tween sellers and that 
if brokers perform their services proper- 
ly direct dealing will disappear. It was 
proposed that representatives of the scrap 
industry and the steel industry meet in 
an effort to eliminate such practices. 


and consumers 


At the bundlers’ committee meeting, 
presided over by Harry Kirschman, Al- 
legheny Iron & Metal Co., Philadelphia, 
the problem of revised specifications came 
up for special attention. Existing speci- 
fications had been in effect about 15 
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years and were due for a change, some 
of the committee men pointed out. 


The price factor in bundles also came 
up for discussion. While it was conceded 
that consumers have almost arbitrary 
power in setting their price levels, the 
pinion was generally expressed that 
No. 2 bundles should carry the same 
price as No. 2 steel. 

Harry D. Israel, Israel Bros. Co., Day- 
ton, O., was appointed to head a com- 
mittee which he will name later, to 
study existing specifications on bundles. 

A cost-accounting system for scrap 
yards by which per-ton operating cost is 
established for each piece of equipment 
was described by Calvin Lieberman, as- 
sistant secretary, the Kasle Iron & Steel 
Co., Toledo, O. At the Kasle vard, cost 
of operating equipment is distributed té@ 
various departments, 
metal warehouse, mixed iron or nonfer- 


baling, shearing, 


rous. 
In bidding for scrap, the yard takes 
into consideration cost of all machinery 


required to prepare the 
shipment. Borings and turnings, to illus- 


tonnage for 


trate, need use of a truck and crane only; 
sheet scrap, the truck, baler, crane, 


Explains Accounting Procedure 


Operating supplies, including oil, gaso- 
line and coal, are further broken down 
into individual equipment. This covers 
direct expense items. Indirect expenses, 
insurance and taxes are allocated at the 
end of each accounting period on the 
basis cf tonnage handled per item in 
relation to total tonnage, or on the basis 
of time spent by a pisce of equipment 
in a given operation. In accounting for 
labor costs, each employee's time is as- 
signed to the proper department, and 
overhead, administrative and selling ex- 
penses are distributed cn the basis of ton- 
nage handled in each department or 
burden center. Net result is the Kasle 
yard has the cost of operating each piece 
of equipment as well as the cost of 
each department readily at hand. 

The small yard dealer who keeps 
costs down and production up has a good 
future in the opinion of Edward Fields, 
Edward Fields & Co., operating two 
yards in the coal mining area, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. The company handles both 
industrial and peddler scrap and also en- 
gages in steel warehousing. He stressed 
the value of a good reputation for ship- 
ping scrap to specification to the small 
dealer. 

A pilot survey of scrap yards in the 
Baltimore district, large and small, was 
reviewed by Harry Berman, personnel 
consultant and safety engineer, that city. 
Only larger dealers were found alert in 
pre-employment examinations 
and smaller yards are lax in checking 


physical 
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references. The “drag” system, or loans serving as first vice president, but in 
against prospective wages, are also pre- 1942 had been 
that time, he suggested that Mr. Bar- 
ringer, the executive secretary, serve in 
during the war. Mr. 


elected president. At 
valent. 

Gerald M. Frank, Duquesne Iron & 
Steel Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, discussed the both 
Barringer was re-elected executive sec- 


capacities 
importance of individual efforts for im- 
retary. 

Other officers are: Edward L. Solo- 
mon, Max Solomon Co.,_ Pittsburgh, 
first vice president; Marvin S. Plant, H. 
Klaff & Co. Baltimore, second vice 
president; S. Kaplan, M. S. Kaplan Co., 
Chicago, secretary; S:muel G, Keywell, 
Samuel G. Keywell Co. Inc., Detroit, 
treasurer. Directors-at-large elected for 
Benjamin Schwartz, two years are: Abe Ashner, St. Louis; 
New York, and C. C. Cohen, Kansas City, Mo.; Milton 
Mahler, Detroit; Abe Byer, ‘Cincinnati; 
David Holub, Akron, O.; I. W. Solomon, 
Pittsburgh; Abe Cohen, Lynchburg, Va. 


proved public relations and a good press 
for the scrap industry. 

Myer Schosid, Eastern Iron & Metal 
Co., Sherman, Tex., gave a personal re- 
port on how his company had handled 
public relations. 

Special features of the convention in 
cluded the President’s Night on Monday 
evening and the annual banquet on 
Wednesday, with 
Benjamin Schwartz Co., 
president of the New York chapter, serv 
ing as toastmaster. 
meeting was 


The annual business 


featured by reports of the officers and Institute membership now totals 864, 

committee chairman and election of di- Mr. Barringer reported 

rectors-at-large. The 1946 Award of Merit on behalf 
Philip W. Frieder, head of the Philip 

W. Frieder Division, Cleveland, Luria 

Steel & Corp., was elected 

president of the institute. He has been 


of the scrap industry was awarded Alex 
Miller, Cleveland, formerly chief of the 
Iron & Steel Scrap Division, War Pro- 


duction Board. 


Trading 


Present, Past and Pending 





@ VIRTUALLY ALL PRIORITIES NOW ELIMINATED 


WaAsHINGTON—Priorities set up to assist industrial reconversion and aid war veterans 
and small business now have been largely wiped out by the Office of Temporary 
Controls, Action of the agency for the most part leaves only priorities in obtaining 


materials and equipment for military or essential utility services. 


@ KAISER-FRAZER WAGE NEGOTIATIONS EXTENDED 


Detrorr—Contract between Kaiser-Frazer Corp. and the CIO auto workers’ union 
has been extended indefinitely pending completion of negotiations. The union is ask- 


ing for a pension plan as well as a wage increase. 

@ PLANS TO CONSTRUCT SYNTHETIC PRODUCTS PLANT 
CLEVELAND—Arthur G. McKee & Co. has contracted with Carthage Hydrocol Ine. to 
at a cost of $16 


The Carthage company will utilize the hydrocol process for manufacturing 


construct a synthetic petroleum products plant at Brownsville, Tex., 
million, 
synthetic products and chemicals from natural gas. 


@ STEELWORKERS' HOURLY WAGE AT POSTWAR HIGH 

New YorK—Average hourly wages paid steelworkers in November reached a new high 
record of 136.7 cents, which compares with the previous peak of 136.2 in September. 
Workers in the industry worked only 38 hours weekly during the month, reflecting the 
coal strike. Total wages paid dropped to $143,440,700 from $150,637,500 in October. 
Average number of employees climbed to the highest postwar peak, totaling 600,000 
during the month. 


@ AMERICAN CAN CO. TO DECLINE NEW BUSINESS 


New Yorx—American Can Co. last week announced it will allocate metal containers 
to its present customers throughout 1947 and decline any new business because of 
the shortage of sheet metal, ,Can manufacturers expect to receive 525,000 tons less 


of tin plate during the year than their estimated requirements of 3,457,000 tons. 


@ WILLARD HARING, PROMINENT STEEL EXECUTIVE, DIES 
CONSHOHOCKEN, Pa.—Willard S. Haring, 60, vice president in charge of sales, Alan 
Wood Steel Co., died Jan. 7 at Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
had been asscciated with Alan Wocd since 1904, starting as a clerk in the order de- 
partment. He was made vice president of western sales in 1930 and in 1937 was 
placed in charge of all sales. 


hospital following an operation. He 
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Economics Shares Stage with 
Technology at SAE Convention 


Cost control through minimizing of machining operations and 
selection of materials stressed. Secretary of Commerce Harri- 
man tells 3000 at meeting that industrialization of backward 
countries has increased America’s export markets 


DETROIT 

IN ONE of its greatest national meet- 
ings on record the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers rolled up an attendance 
record of more than 3000 at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel here during the week of 
Jan. 6. 

Highlight of the convention was the 
address by W._ Averell Harriman, 
Secretary of Commerce,‘ at the banquet 
Wednesday evening. On the basis of his 
world-wide travels during the past six 
years, Mr. Harriman pictured the role 
of the United States as it looks to people 
in war torn countries. 

“What people in those countries have 
heard about conditions in the United 
States during the past year,” said Mr. 
Harriman, “has caused them to fear that 
our various readjustments will affect our 
ability to exert a useful influence in the 
development of world economy. They 
stable United States. 


need a_ strong, 


“Here—as abroad—there is an_ in- 
creased desire for security. However, the 
American people are unwilling, as the 
people have in Europe, to trade oppor- 
tunity for security. It is of utmost signi- 
ficance that the American people have no 
intention of giving up their system of 
free enterprise. 

“Our government has 
knowledge and power to exercise in- 
fluence in preventing wide swings in 
business activity. Among the tools in its 
kit are fiscal and monetary policies— 
the power to set tax rates, prevent ex- 
cesses of credit expansion and_ con- 
traction and determine volume and tim- 
ing of government expenditures for needed 
public works. Social security programs 
also exert a stabilizing influence on bus- 
iness activity. Inflationary and deflation- 
ary pressures can be substantially dim- 
inished if these tools are used wisely and 
at the proper time. 

“But government cannot and should 
not attempt to do it all. If we are to 
attain stability in a free society, indivi- 
dual groups must share responsibility and 
play their part through greater knowledge 
of their own enlightened self-interest. 
Certainly management can continue to 
work toward regulation of employment 
in seasonal industries. 

“With the great power of the Ameri- 


considerable 
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can economy, we have a unique oppor- 
tunity in history, in our own enlightened 
self-interest, to help cther rations help 
themselves. The world desires not only 
American goods but also American en- 
gineering and American techniques. In- 
dustrialization of backward countries has 
increased their participation in world 
trade and has enlarged the markets for 
American exports.” 

It is significant that economics shared 
the stage technology throughout 
the entire 
the more than 30 technical sessions, many 
of the more than 100 authors and formal 
discussers dealt 
rew methods of construction, new ma- 


with 


program of the meeting. In 


with new designs a-d 
terials and new fuels which will enable 
costs to be held down despite increased 
labor rates and more power to be at- 
tained per pound of power plant. 
Typical of such sessions was that 
participated in by Ralph Heintz of Jack 
& Heintz Precision Industries, and Paul 
Klotsch of Crosley Motors Inc. Mr. 
Heintz revealed his company’s _ light 
weight, high speed version of the Skinner 
slide valve engine, in which many die 


cast and pressed metal parts are em- 
bodied. “Getting material off is what 
costs money these days,” said Mr. Heintz; 
“therefore we aim at minimum mach- 
ining requirements.” 

Mr. Klotsch showed how his company 
attains that end by wide use of parts 
built up from pressed metal details by 
copper-hydrogen_ brazing. 

The same theme was stressed by F. G. 
Tatnall, metallurgist, Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Co., in his talk on selection of ma- 
terials. He brought out the fact that 
through the diesel engine, the railway 
industry and the automotive industry are 
coming closer together year by year. 

As the years go by it is noticeable 
that aviation 
plays an increasingly important role in 
SAE affairs. This year Gen. L. C. 
Craigie, chief, Engineering Division, Air 
Materiel Command, revealed the recent 
activities of his division and also its needs. 
“Some of our aircraft,” he said, “are 
nosing into the transonic speed range, 
and we are developing pilotless aircraft 
and guided missiles for,supersonic speed 
applications. It is in this upper realm 
of flight that our problems become com- 
plex. In that respect we stand about 
where the Wright brothers stood 40 
years ago. The future of aviation depends 
upon the solution of many aerodynamic, 
mechanical and physical problems as un- 
to previous experience as wel 
originally confronted the 


and aircraft engineering 


related 
those which 
Wrights.” 
The overall impressions gained at the 
1947 annual meeting of SAE are: 
1. That the “dream-car” definitely is 











CONGRATULATES NEW SENATORS: Leslie Biffle, outgoing secretary of 

the Senate, congratulates newly-elected senators after administering the 

oath of office to them Jan. 4. Left to right: Sen. Irving M. Ives (Rep., N. Y.); 

Sen. James P. Kem (Rep., Mo.); Sen. John W. Bricker (Rep., O.); and 
Mr. Biffle. NEA photo 
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out for the time being at least. 

2. That engineers, production men 
and management all are doing a splendid 
job toward making possible soon a real 
good, sensible and comfortable car for all 
of us—at a price we can afford to pay. 
If labor will also throw its weight jn 
with this co-operative effort, the big task 
will be accomplished and will be a suc- 
cess story which will impress the world. 

8. That faster, more comfortable and 
safer flying waits primarily on adoption 
of things already in existence—including 
ground facilities. 

4. That the government finally has 
reached realization that no theoretical 
planning and bureaucratic management 
in Washington can take the place of co- 
operative working with the tremendous 
facilities and “know-how” represented 
by private enterprise. 


Materials Handling To Be 
Discussed in Cleveland 


Forty 
cuss problems relating to materials hand- 
ling at the first national Materials Hand- 
ling Exposition to be held in Cleveland, 
Jan. 14 through 17. The list of speakers 
will be headed by C. M. White, presi- 
dent, Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
who will address the dinner session at 
Hotel Cleveland, Jan. 15, on the subject, 
“Industry’s Hidden Cost: Materials 
Handling.” 

The show, first to be devoted ex- 
clusively to materials handling, has been 
endorsed by five major trade associations. 
They are the American Warehousemen’s 
Association, the Association of Lift Trucks 
& Portable Elevators, the Caster & Floor 
Truck Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Electric Industrial Truck Association, and 
the Materials Handling Institu!e. 


industrial leaders will d’s- 


At the opening session, Jan, 14, Ezra 
W. Clark, vice-president and _ general 
manager, Clark ‘Tructractor Division, 
Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., and chairman of the program 
committee, will preside. e 

On Wednesday morning, Jan. 15, C. 
F. Kells, director of education, Electric 
Industrial Truck Association, Pittsburgh, 
will preside. E. J. Mills, transportation 
supervisor, Pittsfield Apparatus Works, 
General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
will speak on centralized control of ma- 
terials handling. E. I. Burke, manager 
of shipping, Republic Steel Corp., Cleve 
land, and chairman of the exposition’s 
policy committee, and Charles M. Parker, 
secretary, committee on manufacturing 
problems, American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute, New York, will lead a panel 
discussion on “Iron-Steel, from Bulk 


Ore and Coal to Finished Steel.” 
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Steel Price Revisions and Extra 
Card Changes Studied by Buyers 


With latest changes on shapes, plates, semifinished and low- 
alloy products, current price movement is thought to be about 
ended. Period of stability expected, permitting consumers time 


to digest changes. 


UPWARD revision in steel prices, in- 
cluding changes and additions to extra 
lists, continued to be announced by lead- 
ing steel producing interests last week. 
Latest action was taken on carbon plates 
and shapes, on semifinished products 
such as forging ingots, forging and re- 
rolling billets and slabs, skelp, and on 
all high-strength low-alloy steel products. 
In addition coke prices were raised. 

With these latest changes the current 
price movement is practically ended, at 
least on ‘the major products. Some 
further revisions may be expected over 
coming weeks on less prominent items, 
but, for the most part, stability of prices 
at the higher levels can be expected for 
a time at least, permitting consumers to 
digest and analyze the effect of the re- 
visions, especially in extra cards, on the 
cost of the steel they buy. 

Increases in base prices, as a general 
thing, have been moderate. However, the 
revisions and additions in extra lists, in 
some instances, result in rather sharp 
boosts in consumer prices. As a matter 
of fact, the changes jn extras have been 
received with considerable concern in 
some consumer circles. Further, some 
confusion exists with respect to exact 
interpretation of the new cards, in some 
cases uniform 
charges seemingly being absent. 


practice in applying 
Some buyers feel the total increase in 
price to them is too high for them to 
absorb. For example, it is pointed out 
that the recent increase of $2 per ton in 
the base price of carbon is only a small 
part of the total increase in the price of 
this product to forgers. Increased steel 
costs vary among forging plants, but 
viewed from an overall industry basis the 
following appears to be the way the 
price and extra changes on bars work 
out for this industry: Base price is up 
$2 per ton; size extras are from $3 to $4 
per ton; quantity extras are unchanged; 
cutting extras will average from $2 to $3 
per ton; packaging, loading, building, lift 
ing, etc., about $1 per ton; color marking 
50 cents; quality and chemical require- 
ment extras, a minimum of $3 per ton to a 
maximum of $8 per ton, with the average 
for forgers somewhere around $5. 
Some forge shops estimate the total in- 
crease in bar prices to them will come out 


High broker prices resisted 


somewhere around $13 per ton, though in 
many cases it will be lower, depending 
upon the extent to which extras are 
applied on specific purchases. Such an 
increase, it is said, will hit the forging 
industry particularly hard since in the 
past it is estimated steel for production 
has been approximately 40 per cent of 
average factory cost, and in addition to 
steel for product, costs of steel for die 
blocks and other incidentals are likely 
to rise. Reflecting the increased cost of 
steel and extras into the cost of steel 
for product indicates a probable in- 
crease in material cost for product of 
approximately 22 per cent on an in- 
dustry average basis for carbon steel 
forgings, it is said. On the basis of such 
increase, and reflecting it in factory cost 
of carbon steel forgings, it is reasoned 
that average factory costs of carbon steel 
forgings will go up approximately 10 
per cent, Costs in some cases will be 
even higher, and in others lower, of 
course. 


Further Revisions Expected 


Expectations are extra cards may be 
revised as experience with them de- 
termines best practice. Actually, several 
revisions already have been effected in 
certain cards since they were issued 
several weeks ago. At the same time, 
the view is expressed that consumers 
will seek to hold down costs through 
modifications in specifications which 
will eliminate certain extras for size, 
quality, handling and packaging. How 
far consumers can go in this respect is 
uncertain but the feeling persists that 
considerable can be done to eliminate 
some of the higher costs through sub- 
stitutions. 

In addition to the price increases 
effected over recent weeks by the mills, 
consumers are concerned over the fanci- 
ful prices being quoted by so-called 
“bootlegger” brokers in practically every 
section of the country. 

Sheet steel in quantities up to 3000 
tons is reported being offered by these 
sellers at prices three and four times 
mill levels. A Milwaukee consumer, for 
instance, is reported to have been offered 
a substantial tonnage at 11% cents per 


(Please turn to Page 144) 
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$58 Million of 
Cutting Tools 
Offered by WAA 


formerly offered 
for sale through industry 
agreements, to be sold by 
competitive bidding 


Inventory, 


INVENTORIES _ of cutting 
tools, valued at $58 million, which were 
formerly offered for sale through industry 
agreements, will now be offered on a com- 


surplus 


petitive bid basis, War Assets Administra- 
tion announced last week. 

The cutting-tool inventory, expected 
to be increased by an estimated $25 mil- 
lion worth yet to be declared surplus, con- 
sists of nearly 198 million pieces in 26,- 
000 sizes. 

The tools will be offered in lots of not 
less than $5000 in acquisition cost, and 
the lots will be composed of tools in three 
categories—new standard catalog items in 
original manufacturers’ containers; new 
standard items not in original containers; 
and used standard tools and new special 
purpose tools, 


Lodge & Shipley Tool Line 
Enlarged by Acme Purchase 


The Lodge & Shipley Co., Cincinnati, 
has acquired the turret lathe and hand 
screw machine business of the Acme Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Cincinnati. 

William L. Doole, president and gen- 
eral manager, Lodge & Shipley, said this 
acquisition will further amplify Lodge 
& Shipley production of machine tools. 

The purchase did not include the out- 
standing capital stock of the Acme com- 
pany, but merely the patents, good will, 
patterns, trademarks, jigs, fixtures, in- 
ventory and associated items comprising 
the turret lathe and hand screw machine 
business. Plant machinery and buildings 
were not involved in the transaction 
as the .present ownership and manage- 
ment of Acme contemplates use of these 
facilities in production of a small shear- 
ing machine. Readjustment of produc- 
tion space facilities will be necessary 
to accommodate the Acme _ operations 
in the Lodge & Shipley plant at 3055 
Until these 
space facilities are available, production 
of turret lathes and hand screw machines 


Colerain Ave., Cincinnati. 


will continue at the present Acme plant, 
4955 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, but 
under supervision and control of Lodge 
& Shipley. 





REHABILITATING BRIDGE: 


and difficult to machine. 





Gear assembly from the 50-year-old Center 
Street bridge in Cleveland undergoes an interesting machining operation 
on the 40-ft boring mill in the shops of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
Due to natural wear and corrosion, it was necessary to recondition the 
groove in the base ring: As a consequence, new track sections had to be 
fitted, the castings for which are of a special composition extremely hard 
These track sections were faced on the bottom 
and then turned and bored to fit the trued up groove in the base ring. 
The gear assembly is composed of 16 sections and when repairs are com- 
pleted, the bridge is expected to give another 50 years of service 



















Steel Institute Urges Revision 
In Raw Materials Import Duties 


DUTIES imposed on the raw materials 
which the steel industry must import are 
very high, in contrast to the nominal 
duties (an average of about 10 per cent 
on current prices) existing on finished 
steel products entering the country, said 
the American Iron & Steel Institute last 
week in a brief on file with the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information, in con- 
nection with the State Department’s 
projected trade agreement negotiations. 

The tariff imposed on raw materials, 
such as fluorspar, magnesite, manganese 
ore, tungsten ore and tungsten, consti- 
tutes a great penalty on the Ameritan 


- steel industry, said the Institute. It esti- 


mated present duties range as high as 
52 per cent of the American selling price 
of magnesite and 61 per cent of the 
American selling price of tungsten, 
“These tariffs” said the institute, “un- 
duly burden and restrict the trade in such 
raw products; increase the cost of manu- 
facture of steel; tend to encourage waste- 
ful ventures and the substitution of un- 
satisfactory materials and make more diffi- 





cult the competition of the American steel 
industry with foreign steel producers.” 

The Institute stressed the fact that ris- 
ing prices over recent years have actually 
constituted a reduction in the tariff on 
imported steel products. The reason is 
that the duties on finished steel are on a 
specific per-pound basis, as distinguished 
from duties on a percentage of value 
which provide a constant relationship re- 
gardless of shifting prices. 

In addition to this factor, there was no 
increase in steel duties in the Act cf 1930 
over the low rates in the Act of 1922 and 
many individual rates have been reduced 
through a number of previous trade 
agreements. 

The United States was declared to be 
the only “free market” for steel products 
in all the world. The Institute stated that 
the only way to lessen the great disparity 
between American nominal duties on 
steel imports and most other countries’ 
high duties is to obtain concessions from 
other countries in the form of tariff re- 
ductions on steel. 
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{—rail transportation; 5—machinery, in- 


Automotive Ind ustry Leads in dustrial equipment, and tools; 6—contrac- 


tors’ products; 7—domestic and com- 


Receipts of Finished Steel FOP oS Gee 


utensils and cutlery; 8—appliances, utea- 













































sils and cutlery; 9—electrical machinery 


That industry, excluding tractor producers, received 10.9 per : ae 
. Fail A iS and equipment; 10—agricultural equ‘p 
cent of all shipments in first eight months of 1946. Second and ment; 11—shipbuilding; 12—oil and gas 


third places held by construction and container making, respec- “tilling; 13—mining, quarrying and lum- 
; - fs bering; 14—ordnance and other military; 
tively. Proportion allotted to warehouses unchanged in August oy y= aircaft 
; hee Those 15 classifications do not in- 

FIRST PLACE in receipts of finished struction and maintenance; 3—containers; x 
steel was retained in August as well as 


for the first eight months of 1946 by 


the automotive industry. Steel Distribution, Metal Stampers Cite Big 


Fizures compiled by the American : 
Iron & Steel Institute, New York, in- Eight Months, 1946 Production Year Ahead 


clude shipments to warehouses, to con- 


verters and processors, and exports. 




















dicate that industry, not including trac- (Leading products of all grades, ; ait 
ings i ( i ,o 
tor producers, received 600,306 net tons, including alloy and stainless) Output of stampings = 1947 von oe 
or 12 per cent of the total August ship- Net Total ceed any cotebieter’ peacetime or even 
ments of 4,977,807 tons of all grades of Market (All Products) war years provided labor problems and 
fs ee ; Classification in net tons hhortages i ‘ve accordi: 
steel. Over the first eight months of 1946 Converting and Processing. 2,425,074 labor sh EGS Saree, erage, to 
4 the automotive industry received 10.9 Jobbers, Dealers, Distribu- Clarence W. Custer, president, Pressed 
d ee a ta tors ....... veeeees 5,983,277 Metal Institute, and president, American 
per cert of all shipments, Construction, Maintenance. 2,748,177 R ne a Cleialiiad 
Continuing jn second place in August Contractors’ Products .... 906,456 stamping ©o., Cleveland. 
was construction which received 444,- Automotive, excl. Tractors 3,246,451 Fully aware of the primary role of 
3 e : ue Rail Transportation ...... 2,200,434 t tame sroduction the pressed 
212 tons. The container industry, which Shipbuilding ... _... 166,243 stampings In mass production the pressec 
P received 393,533 tons, remained in third Ca SN RI ae eae 14,898 steel industry is making every effort to 
: " a Oil, Gas Drilling ....... 141,177 yply demand despite s:rikes, slow de- 
place but was barely ahead of the re- Sid: Gin: Lon supply de desy s:rikes, | ; e- 
tainer of fourth place, rail transportation A es ccs .. 118,035 livery on new equipment, shortages of 
which obtaired 393,134 tons. Agricultural ..... . 627,845 steel sheets and other raw materials. 
’ _ Machinery, Industrial Thes } lifficulties including 
In August, warehouses continued to Equip., Tools ...... 1,339,843 These and other difficulties including 
receive approximately 17 per cent of Elect. Mach., Equip. . 673,163 OPA regulations seriously curtailed pro- 
‘ total steel shipments. Their receipts that — onan, Cat 748.160 duction during the first half of 1946. 
- : month totaled 877,281 tons. In the first Other Domestic, Com- New mechanical and hydraulic presses, 
: eight months of 1946, warehouses re- ce enscioes Equipment ; ointoae new developments in welding and braz- 
, ze a Jontainers ve : . 2,651,035 , : . see 
; ceived 5,533,277 tons, or 18.6 per cent Ordnance, Other Military 25 876 ing, improved handling of stampings, new 
of the total shipments. — Lessee... 8,488,280 methods and techniques developed during 
For the first eight months of 1946, sk Idd RR te the war place the industry in an excel- 
consuming industries rank in order of ae ae ee 29,621,645 lent position to make a vital contribu- 
tonnage taken: 1—Automotive; 2—con- tion to 1947 production, Mr. Custer said. 
] . ib e f S | d 
| Distribution of Steel Products—August, 1946 
‘ (In net tons of leading products of all grades of steel, including alloy and stainless) 
: ; Hot- Cold- Seam- Hot- Cold- Hot- Cold- Net 
, Market Rolled Finished _less Drawn Rolled Rolled Coated Rolled Rolled Total (All 
; Classification Shapes Plates Bars Bars Tubing Wire Sheets Sheets Sheets Strip Strip Products) 
Converting and Processing 8,808 27,088 185,962 13,586 12,187 73,462 58,634 3,122 677 84,691 7,746 413,900 
Jobbers, Dealers, Distributors 71,024 80,931 100,240 49,370 84,655 15,457 83,688 37,611 45,072 10,714 8,960 877,281 
Construction, Maintcnance 149,644 90,322 25,532 446 24,664 2,314 24,193 4,348 13,692 5,933 1,837 444,212 
Contractors’ Products .. 1,674 7,545 12,054 746 5,276 2,069 49,142 24,092 25,332 7,087 4,174 154,731 
Automotive, excl. Tractors .. 3,788 22,728 189,815 21,248 2,786 17,737 142,095 154,826 8,358 41,1380 24,112 600,306 
Rail Transportation . ey 89,480 58,518 35,590 516 T7-¢ 183 14,150 1,115 8,976 8,738 722 $93,134 
Shipbuilding $3 ? 5,748 17,485 2,060 189 202 80 1,004 434 419 638 yas? 28,124 
Aircraft .. Moe se ee Sad A Se 271 180 813 186 10 296 97 56 233 105 2,591 
Oil, Gas Drilling ....... 1,891 7,626 7,822 661 4,657 11 59° 20 Or seneeen eer 29,296 
Mining, Quarrying, Lumbering 1,790 3,716 5,023 190 2,200 68 1,406 291 25 840 nme 20,856 
; Agricultural nels 3,922 6,751 36,837 6,455 161 2,524 14,940 6,853 11,078 11,887 543 110,686 
Machinery, Indus. Equip., 
Tools ye 5; 18,494 52,285 49,754 22,687 13,736 7,290 20,599 5,116 1,191 10,495 8,888 227,114 
Elect. Mach., Equip. .... 2,856 7,819 9,646 3,843 98 8,903 19,748 6,787 2,059 6,105 4,309 109,128 
Appliances, Utensils, Cutlery 207 887 1,503 8,410 286 3,564 18,298 39,405 7,340 2,803 6,035 105,860 
Other Domestic, Commercial 
Equipment ......... 2,095 10,702 8,925 5,011 118 20,862 22,311 27,234 4,187 8,033 13,863 134,530 
eee a 41 12,706 NT cele tate Le woke 7,806 51,034 18,345 8,702 13,355 8,506 393,533 


¢ aetes tad 130 541 96 91 8 163 61 a ikewes 49 1,674 
Unclassified. 3% 25,270 15,923 98,312 18,552 988,647 47,780 52,494 45,626 6,182 5,744 44,411 604,219 
Export Rees | ee Peer 18,877 27,842 19,390 1,180 16,124 6,295 21,726 10,444 6,021 4,631 910 826,682 





Met) ee ai din Pu 850,304 439,783 656,874 148,235 195,261 197,568 557,012 $85,135 189,281 143,574 122,173 4,977,807 
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Representative Knutson pushes plan to reduce personal income 
taxes by 20 per cent. Ways and Means Committee studying two 
other possible revisions of tax law to eliminate double levy on 
corporate earnings and to prevent windfalls through retroactive 


wage payments 


MOST interesting move, from a popu- 
lar point of view, when the 80th Con- 
gress convened Jan. 3, was the assurance 
by the new chairman of the Ways & 
Means Committee, Rep. Harold Knutson 


(Rep., Minn.), that pre-election pro- 
mises of a reduction in income taxes 
would be carried out. He said he hopes 
that his committee will be ready to re- 


port to the House no later than Jan. 
aad 

The bill introduced by Mr. Knutson, 
whic h now will be discussed by his 
committee, would authorize a reduction 
of 20 per cent in the current tax load 
on all individual incomes less than $300,- 
000 annually. “Rich” people would get 
less relief. Declaring that “in general, 
incomes above $300,000 are unearned,” 
the Knutson bill would reduce the tax 
burden on such incomes by only 10.5 per 
cent. 

In the face of 
against this move to reduce taxes, Mr. 
Knutson declared the reduction could be 
made for the entire year 1947, while at 


the same time the national debt, on the 


Democratic protests 


basis of the current national income, 





could be lightened by around $4 to $5 
billion. 

Mr. Knutson made it plain that the 
majority group on his committee has no 
plan to lighten taxes on business at the 
outset. “We did as much about corpora- 
tions last year as we are going to do at 
this time,” he said. 

The Ways & Means Committee will 
“discuss” two other possible revisions in 
the current tax law. One is a proposal 
to adopt a “windfall tax” provision that 
would nullify any awards which the 
courts may give the unions in their 
current suits for “portal-to-portal” pay 
under the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Mt. Clemens Pottery Co. case. Mr. 
Knutson said merely that this matter 
would be discussed. But adoption of such 
a proposal, he added, would force the 
Treasury Department to pay out many 
millions in refunds to employers against 
whom awards might be found. On the 
whole, Mr. Knutson’s remarks indicated 
that he personally felt there might be 
better ways of taking care of the 


portal-to-portal pay matter. 
It is expected the Ways & Means Com- 


mittee will hold its fire on this issue 
until jt sees what Congress does about 
limiting liability under the Fair Labor 
Standards and other acts for the purpose 
of protecting corporations against insol- 
vency due to heavy retroactive awards. 

The other potential tax law revision 
on which the Ways & Means Committee 
will hold discussions is that which would 
cure the current evil of double taxation 
of corporation earnings—once when the 
earnings are reported as profits, and again 
when individuals receive a share of these 
profits as dividends. This is a matter 
that has had considerable attention jn 
the past, and the joint committee on taxa- 
tion of the 79th Congress asked the 
Treasury’s views on the subject. 

The result is an 80-page mimeo- 
graphed report entitled “The Postwar 
Corporation Tax Structure,” prepared 
hy Richard Goode of the Business Tax 
Section of the Treasury’s Division of 
Tax Research. While the report makes 
no definite recommendations, it finds 
considerable merit in the argument that 
there should be a single tax—to be 
levied against the individual who re- 
ceives dividends. Under such a system, 
a corporation would pay income taxes 
only on its undistributed earnings. Mr. 
Goode examines a number of different 
approaches, such as providing special 
treatment to protect the capital position 
of small companies when the latter can 
afford to pay out only a small portion 


Before a joint session of Con- 
gress, members of the cab- 
inet (seated in front row) 
and a packed gallery, Presi- 
dent Truman delivered his 
state of the union message 
Jan. 6. The Chief Executive 
is on rostrum at left. While 
the  President’s — message 
called for corrective labor 
legislation, Republican lead- 
ers asserted he did not go 
far enough and _ intimated 
the Icgislature will write its 
own bills, NEA photo 
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of their earnings in dividends. He sees 
possibilities in the partnership approach; 
each shareholder would be considered 
as a partner and would pay income tax 
not only on dividends received but also 
on his share of the undistributed profits. 
He considers such questions as to how 
bookkeeping complications may be 
avoided, and how shareholders might be 
enabled to pay their income taxes with- 
out having to borrow at the banks. 

The report, which is expected to exert 
an influence on future legislation, will 
make interesting reading for many bus- 
inessmen, especially tax and financial 
executives. Copies may be obtained from 
Louis Shere, acting director, Tax Re- 
search Division, United States Treasury, 
Washington 25. 

The House got off to a good start on 
new labor legislation. Outstanding among 
a large assortment that went into the 
House hopper is the omnibus bill in- 
troduced by Rep. Howard Smith (Dem., 
Va.). It is a complete revision of the 
Wagner Act aimed at bringing com- 
plete equality of labor and industry in 
collective bargaining, 

It is impossible to foretell at this early 
date what the 80th Congress will do 
under the head of labor legislation. The 
Case bill enjoys great prestige from 
having passed the 79th Congress, even 
though it later was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. The Case bill, it will be recalled 
would have: 1—Prohibited secondary 
boycotts; 2—banned strikes for 60 days 
after the Conciliation Service had taken 
jurisdiction; 3—outlawed unionization of 
foremen and supervisory employees; 4— 
made unions liable for damages due to 
breach of contracts. 


Delay Seen on Controversial Issues 


In addition, there are such angles as 
compulsory arbitration, banning of the 
closed shop, banning industry-wide bar- 
gaining, banning jurisdictional strikes, etc. 
These issues are highly controversial and, 
unless Congress’ hand is forced by de- 
velopments over the next few months it 
is unlikely they will be acted on with 
undue haste. 


One of the subjects on which a lot of 
thinking is heard is the type of organiza- 
tion that should be set up to handle 
labor problems. For example, the Case 
bill would have set up a big new bureau- 
cracy and many employers who sup- 
ported the Case bill last year have 
changed their minds because of this 
feature. Among current proposals are 
the setting up of a system of labor courts 
in the chief cities. That could wait until 
after revision of the Wagner Act has 
been accomplished—and such spokesmen 
as Sen. Joseph H. Ball (Rep., Minn.) 
estimate that this may require two or 
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three years because of the difficult prob- 
lems involved. 

There is some disposition among con- 
gressional leaders to wait for court 
action in clarifying one of the basic 
problems now current. That is the matter 
of unionization of foremen and _ super- 
visory employees. Action is expected 
from the Supreme Court at a fairly 
early date in the Packard Motor Car 
Co. case on which the Supreme Court 
started action on Jan. 8. Also, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has asked 
the Third Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Philadelphia, to enforce its order on the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. to bargain 
with John L. Lewis’ supervisory workers 
union as the representative of its mine 
foremen. The Third Circuit Court could 
clear this case to the Supreme Court in 
a matter of a few weeks, so that a de- 
cision by this court could materialize as 
early as April. 

However, the decision in the Packard 
case conceivably might settle the whole 
matter of foremen unionization. The 
Sixth Circuit Court, in ordering Packard 
to bargain with the foremen’s union, 
pointed out that this union is indepen- 
dent; the circuit court indicated that it 
would not have reached such a decision 
had the foremen joined a union which 
also represented the production workers. 


Industry Relocation Studied 


Various War Department spokesmen 
over the past year have thrown out sug- 
gestions about relocating industrial facili- 
ties so that jn case one or more locations 
are bombed out in the next war produc- 
tion can be maintained elsewhere, There 
has been talk about putting key manu- 
facturing operations in caves and in 
worked out mines, and about dispersing 
production facilities not only in various 
parts of the country, but also locally. 

The first step in the direction of a 
plan for future plant locations, from the 
standpoint of protecting industry against 
interruptions and destruction in the next 
war, now has been taken. It is the 
appointment of the War Department's 
new Civil Defense Board, headed by Maj. 
Gen. Harold R. Bull. This board will 
be some time getting to the specific 
problem of keeping industry going in a 
future war, but that is one of its definite 
objectives. 

The board has formulated an orderly 
and logical approach. It is holding a 
series of hearings aimed at identifying 
and defining the individual problems 
that must be solved to keep industry 
and the economy going in the next war. 

Shortly before Mar. 1 the board will 
conclude this phase of its work and will 
report to the secretary of war on the 
problems that will have to be considered 





to protect our home front in the next 
war. Then the War Department will 
review the whole matter and prepare for 
the next phase; that will be to ascertain 
the ways and means of solving each one 
of these individual problems vitally 
identified with the national defense. 

Probably toward the latter part of 1947 
the board will be ready to go to work on 
seeking answers to the problem of relo- 
cation of industry. Expectations are that 
this great task will be conducted jointly 
by the Army & Navy Munitions Board 
and the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, and that representatives of the 
steel and all other critical and strategic 
industries will be called into conferences 
on the problem, 


WAA Asks Priorities Review 


Robert M. Littlejohn, War Assets Ad- 
ministration head, has asked Congress for 
a review and modification of the priori- 
ties setup under the Surplus Property 
Disposal Act. Priorities cause great de- 
lays and expensive field operations. If 
the present system is continued, he in- 
formed the outgoing House Surplus 
Property Investigating Committee, it will 
cost some $47 millions of taxpayers’ 
money in 1947. 

Priorities help the priority claimants 
only in getting goods in short supply— 
and the WAA already has sold nearly 
all these scarce items, he said. To get 
the non-scarce items no special treat- 
ment is needed. So the main present 
effect of the priority system js to delay 
sales to the businessmen of the country 
who must purchase around 80 per cent 
of all surplus goods if the government’s 
inventories are to be liquidated. 

The new Customer Service Center plan 
which has been working successfully in 
Kansas City and New York is being ex- 
panded to all of the WAA’s 33 regional 
offices and to many of its district offices. 
Under this plan, samples of merchandise 
are on display, and salesmen are on hand 
to help customers. 

Issuance of priority certificates to vet- 
erans has been stopped and there will 
be no more set-asides or allocations for 
veterans after Feb. 28. This will cut de- 
lays incidental to taking care of veterans’ 
priorities. 

WAA also has been having a lot of 
trouble due to location of government- 
owned buildings on land not owned by 
the government. Under such circum- 
stances the government is in a poor 
bargaining position. The WAA, said Mr. 
Littlejohn, should be given power to 
initiate condemnation proceedings. 

WAA now has a force of some 58,000 
people. Present plans call for reducing 
this number to 32,000 by July 1 and to 
13,000 by the end of 1947. 
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Above: CINCINNATI 16” Series 
Vertical Hydro-Tel Milling Machine, 
Catalog M-1497. 


Right: CINCINNATI No. 2-24 
Plain Automatic Milling Machine. 
Catalog M-965-2. 
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CINCINNATI No. 2 Cutter and 
Tool Grinder. Catalog M-962-4, 


‘ 3 Above: CINCINNATI Duplex (double ram) 
@ Some Cincinnati Milling Machines are on repair ships | Vertical Hydro-Broach. Catalog M-1387-1. 
at sea, ready to produce when needed. Others are in 
automotive plants, perhaps tooled up by our Application 
Engineers, producing around the clock, day in and day 
out. Regardless of your production requirements, one 
part or millions, there’s a CINCINNATI Milling or Surface 
Broaching Machine suitable for the job. And to supply 
your milling and other metal cutting machines with cor- 
rectly sharpened cutters when needed, there are three 
types of CINCINNATI Cutter and Tool 
Grinders. 4 Cincinnati Milling 
Machines range from the small 
one h.p. 0-8's to the 50 h.p. Hydro- 
matics . . . Vertical Hydro-Broach 
Machines range from one ton to 
10 tons. General catalog No. 
M-1420-1 contains brief data on all 
these machines. Write for a copy. 


Above: CINCINNATI No. 1-18 Plain Auto- 
matic Milling Machine. Catalog M-848, 


Above: CINCINNAT! Dial Type Mill- 
ing Machine Catalog M-970-4, 
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ove: CINCINNATI Tracer Con-  , Vertical Hydro-Tel Milling Ma- 
led Hydromatic Milling Machine. chine. Catalog M-1284-1, 
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French Industrial Recovery Plan 
Calls for Return to 48-Hour Week 


Monnet program for modernization and re-equipment sets goal 
as 46 per cent increase in steel production and 57 per cent in- 
crease in automobile output by 1950. Manpower and fuel short- 
ages are cited as chief problems 


PARIS 

THE FOUR-YEAR plan for the mod- 
ernization and re-equipment of French 
industry has been released in full to 
the nation. In releasing the plan, Jean 
Monnet, who was instructed by General 
de Gaulle about a year ago to work out 
the plan, gave the warning that its re- 
jection would mean the decay of France. 
He said the country had no choice but 
to follow the example of efficiency given 
by the United States and Great Britain. 

Many committees were set up to help 
in the elaboration of the plan, and these 
committees comprise representatives from 
the leading industries, both of manage- 
ment and labor, farmers and representa- 
tives from the co-operatives. Reports 
were prepared, covering the various in- 
dustries, and one of the most important 
was that applying to the steel industry. 

One of the arresting features of the 
plan is that it contains a definite condi- 
tion that the country must revert to the 
48-hour work-week to be substituted for 
the present legal 40-hour week. The 
main objective is to attain by 1950 an 
overall output greater by 25 per cent than 
was achieved in the best prewar year. 
It is stated that those chief commodities 
with which France can re-enter world 
markets are textiles, automobiles, steel 
and machinery, Already organized labor 
and agricultural workers have given their 
support to the plan through the General 
Labor Confederation and the General 
Agricultural Confederation. 

According to the plan France should 
be producing by 1950: Fifty-seven per 
cent more automobiles and 46 per cent 
more steel than in 1938. Other targets 
for 1950 are a 13 per cent increase for 
coal, 20 per cent for textiles, 13 per 
cent for materials of construction, 40 
per cent for housing and public works, 
27 per cent for agriculture; all these in- 
creases to be in relation to output in 
1938. The following show actual tar- 
get figures relative to previous years: 


It is contemplated that the United 
States would play an important part in 
supplying the necessary equipment and 
machinery and in financing the. plan. 

The‘plan makes it quite clear that the 
decision to raise the working week from 
40 to 48 hours must be taken at once, 
without relying on imported labor, The 
population of France has seriously de- 
creased since before and during the war. 
The Monnet plan encourages a greater 
birth rate. Recently it has shown an 
upward trend since the return of war 





JEAN MONNET 


prisoners, but it is still low, and it is 
foreseen that in a few years the popula- 
tion will be less than 30 million unless 
it is increased by immigration, but at 
present a planned immigration scheme 
is impossible in view of the unsettled 
state of Europe. Time presses as France’s 
foreign assets are very low and rehabili- 
tation of industry and agriculture cannot 
wait. Hence the necessity for a longer 
working week. Actually, a limited im- 
migration movement is going on; it is ex- 
pected that 13,000 Italians will have 
arrived by the end of January 1947, and 
that some 200,000 more will follow at a 


PRODUCTION 
(in 1000 metric tons) - 
1929 1938 1946 1947 1950 
(est.) 
Coal 55,000 47,000 50,000 55,500 65,000 
Steel 9,700 6,200 4,200 7,000 11,000 
Foundry P. I. 1,800 700 500 1,200 2,700 
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monthly rate of 17,000. These men will 
be employed mainly in the coal mines. 
Plans are also being discussed to accept 
several thousand German prisoners as 
free workers. 

An interesting feature of the plan is 
the development of hydroelectric power. 
France, in prewar years had to import 
an average of 20 million tons of coal per 
year in order to keep her industries going, 
and most of these imports came from the 
Ruhr district. The plan’s provision to build 
several new dams in the Alps and in the 
center of France shows a desire to be- 
come independent of these coal imports 
and can also be locked upon as a security 
measure. Linked up with these prob- 
lems is France’s request for the inter- 
nationalization of the Ruhr. The plan re- 
fers to the army and navy and recom- 
mends a rapid reduction of the forces 
to a point where they will suffice to pre- 
serve order in France and in her out- 
side territories. 

“France is now at the crossroads,” 
said Mr. Monnet. “If she succeeds in 
bringing about the mcdernization of her 
industries she will rapidly increase her 
capacity of production and her produc- 
tivity. If, on the other hand, the plan 
is discarded, decay is certain and France 
will drop to the level of a second rate 
country.” 

Coal production in the third week of 
November was 1,085,483 metric tons. 
Imports increased from 149,529 tons in 
the previous week to 207,478 tons, in- 
cluding 129,743 tons from the United 
States. Extraction of iron ore from the 
French mines in October reached 1,542,- 


959 tons. 


Lay Groundwork for Larger 
Engine Output in Argentina 


Groundwork for extensive production 
of internal combustion engines for both 
land and ship use is being developed 
in Argentina. 

Production is centered in a modern 
plant consisting of a machine shop 
equipped with the most modern grinders, 
lathes, automatic machines and calibra- 
tion instruments; nine heat-treating fur- 
naces, of which five are electric and four 
gas, besides ample foundry facilities heat- 
ed by two modern electric furnaces. 


Plan To Exchange German 
Information Made Public 


Exchange of German technical in- 
formation acquired by Great Britain 
and the United States since V-E Day 
has been announced in an Anglo-Ameri- 
can agreement made public by W. A. 
Harriman, secretary of commerce, and 
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Sir Stafford Cripps, president, Great 
Britain’s Board of Trade. 

The American depository for German 
documents is the Office of Technical 
Services, Department of Commerce. Its 
British counterpart is the Board of Trade, 
German Division (Documents Unit). 

Requests for British documents and 
summaries should be addressed to the 
OTS where the British material is 
abstracted and publicized through the 
Bibliography of Scientific and Industrial 
Reports. 


U.S., Italian Firms Said To 
Be Planning Low Price Car 


Details of an agreement between an 
American automobile maker and _ the 
Italian Fiat auto manufacturer in Turin, 
Italy, to jointly produce a car which will 
sell in the U. S. for under $1000, will 
soon be reported by the Department of 
Commerce, according to advices from 
Washington. Most of the department’s 
information is said to be based on Italian 
press reports reaching this country 
through official channels. The name of 
the American manufacturer has not been 
disclosed. 

According to department officials, the 
American concern will furnish the Fiat 
company with all coal, steel and other 
raw materials, and Fiat will manufac- 
ture the chassis complete with engine. 
Bodies will be supplied in the United 
States, together with tires and acces- 
sories, it is understood. It is reported 
that the bodies will be of plastic. 





Little Relief Seen for British 
Manufacturers in Steel Shortage 


Demand continues to outrun supply despite recent increase in 
production. Wisdom of exporting machinery at expense of 


domestic industry questioned at export conference. 


Castings 


order backlogs unusually heavy 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 

STEELWORKS were closed for the 

Christmas holidays and during the week 
necessary plant repairs were made. 

The outlook for 1947 is somewhat un- 
certain, particularly for consumers of 
steel such as the automobile industry 
where plans are likely to be upset be- 
cause of the shortage of sheets. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Austin Co. the chairman stated that an 
increase in selling prices is almost cer- 
tain due to smaller allocations of sheets 
and the consequent inevitable drop in 
production, This is disappointing be- 
cause the Austin has been making record 
outputs since the war, although a large 
part has been reserved for export. 

The wisdom of sending new ma- 
chinery abroad was questioned at an ex- 
port conference organized by the Federa- 
tion of British Industries. Lt. Col. H. B. 
Riggall, president of the British En- 
gineers’ Association, said that while it 
was recognized satisfaction of demand 
for capital equipment overseas was of 
prime importance, doubts were increas- 
ingly being expressed whether sufficient 





Prime Minister Clement Attlee and many of the British cabinet attend a party to 
mark the taking over of British coal mines by the government. Under the Labor 
government’s nationalization policy, the mines have been bought by the nation 
and will be operated by a National Coal Board. Despite a current coal shortage, 
Mr. Attlee is optimistic about the future. Seated to the left of the Prime Minister 
is Emmanuel Shinwell, Minister of Fuel & Power. Striking a variety of attitudes 
as they listen on the right are, left to right: Herbert Morrison, Lord President of 
Council; Arthur Greenwood, Lord Privy Seal; Ernest Bevin, Foreign Minister; 
Aneurin Bevan, Minister of Health; and Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the 
Board of Trade. NEA photo 
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discrimination was being exercised on a 


balance between the export of capital 
equipment as against consumer goods. 

Manufacturers of goods for domestic 
consumption are experiencing great dif- 
ficulty in obtaining machinery to enable 
them to manufacture, not only for home, 
but for export. They are being prevented 
from expanding by lack of the machinery 
which it was suggested, was being so 
freely exported, and thereby their poten- 
tial export market was being reduced as 
a result of the manufacturing capacity 
being built up abroad by British ma- 
chinery. 

The outstanding feature of the latest 
statistics is that steel output for No- 
vember was at the highest rate ever 
achieved jn Britain at an annual rate of 
13,715,000 tons, During the war the 
largest aggregate output was achieved in 
1939 when 13,221,300 tons were pro- 
duced. These figures are all the more 
remarkable when it is remembered that 
there is a general scarcity of fuel and 
labor, and difficulties of rail transport 
due to failures of old rolling stock 

There was a slight shrinkage in pig 
iron production in November due to a 
temporary stoppage of a blast furnace, 
the weekly average of 153,900 tons be- 
ing 1900 tons below the October figures 

Rerollers continue in difficulties be- 
cause of the shortage of semifinished 
steel, Production of wire rods, billets and 
sheet bars has been increased but is still 
short of requirements. Sheet mills are 
concentrating mainly on the production 
of sheets for housing and the automobile 
industry. There is a heavy call for steel 
plates, sections and small bars. 

Manufacturers of castings, both for 
the domestic market in connection with 
housing and also in production of cast- 
ings wanted in the engineering industry, 
are assured of work for many months to 
come, but full capacity has not been 
reached owing to the shortage of labor. 
Prior to the war production was about two 
and a half million tons of castings per 
annum and employment was found for 
100,000 persons. The estimated produc- 
tion of castings for 1946 is 2,750,000 
tons, and with the expanding demand 
is expected to rise by 1950 to 3,500,000 


tons. 
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Time out to say— 


“THANK YOU" 


The Hyatt organization, at the beginning of its 
fifty-fifth year, takes time out to say “Thank you.” 

To the many design-engineers and industrial 
leaders of America who have cooperated with 
Hyatt in fighting friction, we express our sincere 
appreciation. 

The splendid team spirit which prevails between 
Hyatt and the users of Hyatt Roller Bearing prod- 
ucts is an asset of high value. 

Much has been accomplished toward substan- 
tially increasing Hyatt’s production capacity. In 
addition to our wartime expansion at Harrison, 


New Jersey, another plant in nearby Clark Town- 
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ship is now fully engaged in the production of 
Hyatt Roller Bearings and Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Railroad Journal Boxes. 

Entering 1947 we again make a promise—which 
we have adhered to for the fifty-four preceding 
years — Hyatt Roller Bearings will embody every 
improvement in design and material to meet to- 
morrow’s requirements. We shall continue to de- 
liver roller bearings which will assure the longest 
trouble-free performance to the buyer. Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J.; Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Oak- 


land, California. 
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Material requirements for 1947 production of automobiles and 
trucks, including replacement parts, expected to be 18.5 per 
cent greater than in 1946, based on expectations of total output 


of 5,000,000 units 


DETROIT 

MATERIAL requirements for _ this 
years production of automobiles and 
trucks, together with replacement parts, 
may be 18.5 per cent beyond the 1946 
total, or 40 per cent beyond the 1941 
level. This is the conclusion of a survey 
completed by the Automotive & Aviation 
Parts Manufacturers Inc., and it is based 
on production of 5,000,000 cars and 
trucks in the current year, a figure com- 
ing to be accepted as well within the 
scope of possibility. 

The 1941 sales volume of original 
equipment parts (exclusive of bodies, 
bolts, nuts, screws and parts made by 
the vehicle manufacturer for use in his 
own product) was approximately $1295 
million, or $253.50 per new vehicle built. 
Volume of replacement parts was $599 
million, making a total parts volume of 
$1894 million. In projecting possible 
1947 sales volume of parts, the price 
level is adjusted to that of 1941, so a 
true comparison is possible. 

About 2,000,000 fewer new vehicles 
were produced in 1946 than in 194], 
resulting in a corresponding reduction in 
original equipment parts volume. How- 
ever, the replacement parts volume was 
approximately 250 per cent of 1941. 
In 1946 the parts industry—original and 
replacement combined—is estimated to 
have used about 19 per cent more raw 
material than in 1941, which checks 
closely with statistics on steel for the first 
nine months of the year, as prepared 
by the American Iron & Steel Institute, 
indicating the automobile industry _re- 
ceived 19.4 per cent more tonnage than 


in 1941. 
Parts May Be in Short Supply 


The conclusion is drawn by the AAPM 
that if 5,000,000 new vehicles are to be 
built this year and no more raw material 
is available than was consumed last 
year, then only 70 per cent of the re- 
placement parts estimated to be required 
in 1947 can be produced. However, 
it appears likely there will be more raw 
material available for the automotive 
industry this year, if indeed it wants it. 

The association has been in process 
of developing some further interesting 
studies on the relationship of sales of 
replacement parts versus the manufac- 
ture of such parts over the past 11 years. 
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Suitable annual index figures were de- 
veloped for both phases which give un- 
usual insight into the inventory situation 
in the distributive chain. The manu- 
facturing index, for example, ran above 
the sales index for the years 1935-37. 





Automobile Production 
Passenger Cars and Trucks—U, S. 
and Canada 
Estimates by Ward’s Automotive Reports 

1946 1941 


January 121,934 524,073 
February 84,141 509.332 
March . 140,777 533,878 
April 248.318 489,856 
May 247,620 545,355 
June 216,637 546,278 
July 331,000 468,897 
August 359,101 164,793 
September 342.727 248,751 
October 410,466 401,369 
November 380,460 373,892 


December 374,210° 302,518 





Total, 12 mos. 3,257,391* 5,108,992 
Estimates for week ended: 


1946 1941 
Dec, 21 96,754 70,875 
Dec. 28 67,070 25,620 

1947 1946 
Jan, 4 56,919 13,920 
Jan. 11 60,000 23,340 


* Preliminary. 











On an annual basis the accumulated ex- 
cess was 18.4 points at the end of 1937. 
Throughout 1938 and 1939 the retail 
sales index exceeded manufacturing, and 
at the end of 1939 the two indexes cumu- 
latively were approximately in balance, 
the excess inventory accumulated by re- 
tailers by the end of 1937 having been 
liquidated. At the end of 1940 the 
cumulative manufacturing index again 
exceeded the sales index by 7.9 points, 
the rise being due at least in part to buy- 
ing by wholesalers and retailers in antici- 
pation of the increase in excise tax which 
took effect July 1, 1940. 

Starting with 1941, new influences 
came to bear on the parts industry in 
the form of the first order limiting pro- 
duction and a general increase in con- 
sumer buying in anticipation of shortages. 


(Material in this der-*tment is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 





Limitation on the manufacture of auto- 
motive replacement parts and accessories 
continued until August, 1945. The cumu- 
lative index numbers showed a manufac- 
turing deficiency of 9.9 points at the 
end of 1941, and the gap broadened 
steadily to the end of 1944 when it 
reached a maximum of 78.2 points, prob- 
ably the greatest in the history of the 
At the end of 1945 the defi- 
ciency had been reduced to 71.2 points 


industry, 


and since April, 1945, the manufactur- 
ing index has consistently run ahead of the 
sales’ index, except for a brief period 
during the General Motors strike. 

On the basis of reports for the first 
nine months of 1946, parts manufactur- 
ing has raced ahead of sales to the ex- 
tent that 50 points of the 71.2-point defi- 
ciency probably were erased by year- 
end. By the end of this year, if not 
before, the two cumulative indexes likely 


will be in balance again. 


GM Output 35% of Total 


In making its final weekly release of 
production figures, General Motors dis- 
closed its divisions built 1,134,285 cars 
and trucks last year, or something over 
35 per cent of the total for the entire 
industry but still only 45 per cent of 
GM’s passenger car total in 1941 and 
70 per cent of the truck total. High 
month of the year was December, when 
131,908 passenger cars were built, com- 
pared with only 178 in the first three 
months of the year. One division of the 
corporation—General Motors Truck & 
Coach—reported a _ yearly production 
total exceeding 1941. 

Availability of materials is seen as 
limiting GM production to the December 
level for the first six months of this year, 
after which further increases should be 
possible. All of GM’s five passenger 
car divisions are scheduled to be in pro- 
duction on 1947 models by this week. 

Buick built a total of 158,728 in the 
1946 series and will have the slightly 
revised models for 1947 coming down 
lines this week, after completion of in- 
ventory. Chevrolet says it has order 
backlogs sufficient to carry through 12% 
months on passenger cars and 15% 
months on trucks, producing at the cur- 
rent rate. In the past year, this divi- 
sion built 397,113 passenger cars and 
270,147 trucks, or 56 per cent of the 
total GM output, and in addition shipped 
over 200,000,000 pounds of replacement 
parts to dealers, 

First of the 1947 Cadillacs followed 
the last of the 1946 model down assembly 
lines by less than 24 hours, suggesting 
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to right: 








PLANNING: Consulting on plans for new passenger car models are, left 


Harold T. Youngren, Ford vice president and director of engi- 
neering; George W. Walker, consultant on styling to Ford; and Thomas 
L. Hibbard, recently appointed director of styling for the company, suc- 
ceeding E. T. Gregorie. Peeking out from under the shroud in the foreground 
is a clay model which may or may not suggest lines of the Ford of the future 








In fact, 
virtually the only change is a new front 
horizontal bars 


how few changes were effected. 


grille, which has five 
instead of six. Some new body colors 
are now available and the entire Cadillac 
line of models will be in production, 
which was not the case last year. The 
division still has the largest unfilled or- 
der bank in history, presumably guaran- 
teeing full output this year. 

Out on the General Motors proving 
grounds are some Cadillacs which would 
confound the most expert observer. Ex- 
perimental models, of course, they em- 
body everything from rear engines to 
dual tires, and engineers are putting them 
through their paces preparatory to evolv- 
ing a 1948 design which will break sharp- 
ly from the present. There is a consider- 
able concentration of GM _ engineering 
talent at Cadillac currently, confirming 
the previously reported possibility of the 
corporation’s decision to concentrate radi- 
cal design and mechanical changes in 
its larger and lower-volume models, at 
least for the next year or so. 


Studebaker Trucks Set Record 


Studebaker closed the year with the 
sixth best production total in its 95-year 
history—120,763 units, Truck output set 


an all-time record, topping the 1941 
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total by 339 per cent. Significant was 
the fact that production of both cars and 
trucks in the second half of the year 
almost doubled the first-half total. 


Ford Seeks Cost Reduction 


In a more or less routine year-end 
statement, E. R. Breech, executive vice 
president of Ford, said his company 
was making strenuous efforts to reduce 
present costs of automobiles by improve- 
ments in manufacturing methods, He 
predicted that prices would “spiral down- 
ward” this year, but not at the expense 
of wages, 

Ford, incidentally, is discontinuing its 
emplayee investment plan inaugurated 
in 1920, as of the end of this month. 
Under the plan, employees could invest 
amounts not exceeding one-fourth of 
their wages or salaries, on which the 
company guaranteed 4% per cent annual 
interest, as well as making additional 
returns in 15 of the past 20 years. On 
Aug. 31 last year, the company owed 
$11,252,823 in principal to its employees 
under the plan, a reduction of 38 per cent 
from the 1941 year-end figure. Partici- 
pating employees were 8667. No de- 
posits have been accepted since 1941. 

Installation of 6982 fluorescent lighting 
tubes, each 8 feet long, is in process in 


the Ford engineering laboratory in Dear- 
born, Seven new styling studios and 
a display room also are being erected 
there, and dynamometer facilities for en- 
gine testing are being expanded and 
soundproofed. A motor build-up de- 
partment for experimental engine assem- 
bly is being enlarged. 


More Prices Advanced 


More price increases in passenger Cars 
were announced last week. Packard 
boosted various models an average of 
$62 each, after allowing for a spare tire 
now being shipped as standard equip- 
ment, a practice being followed by most 
other builders. Lower volume, higher 
material prices and continued inefficiency 
of labor were reasons cited for the in- 
crease, Even with the added amount, 
the company anticipates losing about $80 
per car until higher production can be 
attained. Kaiser-Frazer also marked up 
price tags on its two models approxi- 
mately $200 each, bringing factory list 
price to about $2200 and $2000, respec- 
tively. Latest K-F balance sheet shows 
a net loss of over $14 million for the 
ten-month period ending Oct. 31. The 
deficit resulted primarily from a_ policy 
of charging off entirely all costs on en- 
gineering, design and preparation for 
production, rather than to capitalize and 
write them off over future years. Further- 
more, production of cars prior to Nov. I 
was insignificant. 


Field Day for Lawyers 


The filing by CIO unions of dozens 
more portal-to-portal pay suits against 
companies in this area is making a field 
day for lawyers, both corporate and 
union, and the entire question has come 
to the point where it is completely ludi- 
crous. Conceivably the matter could be 
laughed out of court before the first suit 
is tried, Thus, lawyers for one company 
announce they plan to file countersuits 
against employees for time involved in 
quitting their jobs early to wash up 
Another company says it will consider 
only individual portal-to-portal claims 
and will counter them with proof of more 
than the equivalent amount of time spent 
in washrooms, loafing, gambling and gen- 
eral stalling. 

In the effort to justify its hammy dra- 
matics in connection with the suits, the 
UAW-CIO all of a sudden declares it 
has been trying since before 1938 to 
persuade employers to pay men for all 
time spent on plant premises, and bewails 
the fact that most unions are incurring 
large expenses in their efforts to prepare 
suits, with any monetary awards going 
entirely to members and not to union 


staffs. 
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é Lsensider the fastener! 








More and more Engineers are recognizing its true importance! 


























COVERED “J” NUTS. Provided with a 
cap to cover sharp, protruding ends 
of screws, these SPEED NUTS prevent 
damage to wires or other equipment 
and insure vibration-proof assembly. 


Design and Assembly Engineers, who perform seeming 
miracles every day, are fast becoming fastener conscious. 
For, with improved fasteners, even greater advantages are 
gained. Assembly is made faster and less costly. Fewer 
parts are used. Weight is reduced. And—that old bugaboo, 
“vibration loosening” is licked once and for all. 
Tinnerman SPEED NUTS, widely used in place of ordinary 
threaded nuts and lock washers for better assembly, are 
also made in hundreds of special designs. With them, 
engineers can accomplish today what was impossible 
yesterday. SPEED NUTS open the door to design possi- 
bilities never before fully explored. Look over the sketches 
above, These are but a few of hundreds of SPEED NUTS 
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COVER PLATES. SPEED NUT cover COOLERANT TUBES. Coolerant tubes 

plates are easily attached and re- are installed quickly and securely 

moved from one side. SPEED NUT with SPEED NUTS. Studs are welded 

is slipped into panel hole and in place, tubes positioned and SPEED 

screw quickly tightened to lock cover. NUTS zipped over studs into locked 
position. 
































designed by Tinnerman to meet special needs. Possibly 
they will give you an idea of what can be done to secure 
better fastenings for your products. 

If we can be of any help, why not write us today. Send 
complete details or, better still, send the product itself. 
We'll be glad to give you a complete fastening analysis. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
2039 Fulton Road « Cleveland 13, Ohio 


In Canada: Wallace Barnes Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 
In France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, S.A., Paris 

In England: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., London 

In Australia: Simmonds Aerocessories, Pty. Ltd., Melbourne 
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ACTIVITIES 





Consolidation 
Of Three Steel 


Firms Announced 


Edgar T. Ward's Sons Co. and 
Summerill Tubing Co. become 
divisions of Columbia Steel & 
Shafting Co. 


CONSOLIDATION of Columbia Steel 
& Shafting Co., Pittsburgh, Edgar T. 
Ward's Sons Co., also of Pittsburgh, and 
Summerill Tubing Co., Bridgeport, Pa., 
has been announced by E. L. Parker, 
president of Columbia Steel & Shafting. 

Previously the three concerns had 
operated as affiliated companies. 

In the new corporate structure Colum- 
bia Steel & Shafting Co. is the surviving 
corporation, with Edgar T. Ward’s Sons 
Co. and Summerill Tubing Co. operating 
as divisions. 

Columbia produces cold finished steel 
bars; Summerill Tubing Co. Division 
manufac!ures cold-drawn seamless steel 
tubing and Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co. 
Division is a national distributor of steel 
products. 


Optimus Companies Move 
To Newly Acquired Plant 


Optimus Equipment Co., manufacturer 
of metal washing and drying equipment, 
and Optimus Detergents Co., manu- 
facturer of industrial cleaning materials, 
both of Matawan, N. J., have occupied 
a newly acquired plant in that city. 
Formerly located in the plant of Han- 
son-Van Winkle-Munning Co., parent 
organization, the two Optimus companies 
are now occupying six buildings of the 
former Matawan Tile Co. Hanson-Van 
Winkle-Munning will utilize most of the 
remaining five buildings comprising the 
plant. 


Fellows Gear Shaper Co. 
Fetes 50th Anniversary 


Celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of Fellows Gear Shaper 
Co., Springfield, Vt., was held recently 
by over 4000 employees and _ towns- 
people who attended an “Open House.” 
In commemoration of the event the com- 
pany has published a 48-page book 
entitled “50 Years of Progress,” con- 
taining a history of the company and 
a description of its gear-producing ma- 
chines. 

Founded by E. R. Fellows in 1896 
to manufacture a machine and a cutter 
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X-RAY ATOM-SMASHER: Dr. Fitz-Hugh Marshall, Westinghouse research 
engineer, and a technician preparing to take a “chest x-ray” of the 65-foot- 
tall atom-smasher at the Westinghouse Research Laboratories. The elec- 
trostatic generator is being readied for use in a broad program of funda- 
mental research in nuclear physics now being carried on by Westinghouse 
scientists. Close-up view shows Dr. Marshall aiming the x-ray tube at the 
seam under examination while inside the tank a film strip is being placed 
in position for exposure. Cables in background carry 140,000 volts of 
electricity to operate the x-ray tube which is similar to the type used in 
hospitals for cancer treatment. A 30-second exposure provides a picture 
that would show any flaw in the tank’s welded seams 











to produce gears, the company began 
operations with a shop and equipment 
which cost less than $5000 and employed 
seven people. A large share of the 
company’s early success originated in 
the infant automobile industry, which 
needed the Fellow’s method of cutting 
gears for production of a more com- 
pact transmission. Added impetus to the 
company’s growth was given by both 
world wars, with their increasing de- 
mands for highly accurate and complex 
gears. At the World War II peak, the 
company employed over 3300. 


Metal Baskets To Be Made 
By New Cincinnati Firm 


The assets of Valley Mfg. Co., Mia- 
misburg, O., have been purchased by 


Super Market Equipment Corp., a new 
company, which plans to move the 
Valley company’s machinery and equip- 
ment to a new plant in Cincinnati. The 
new corporation will manufacture wire 
baskets and carriers for grocery stores. 


Veteran Employees Honored 
By Pemco Corp. at Banquet 


Members of the Honor Service So- 
ciety of Pemco Corp., Baltimore, met 
recently for their annual banquet and 
induction of new members who have 
completed ten continuous years of ser- 
vice with the company. Six employees 
were given their first award, and four 
other veteran employees were also ree- 
ognized for length of service ranging 
from 15 to 25 years. 
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Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


Lirk-Belt Co., Chicago, announces its 
Pacific Division has completed and _ is 
now occupying a newly built plant in 
Seattle, for production of conveying and 
power transmission machinery. 

a 

Plomb Tool Co., Los Angeles, has pur- 
chased the J. P. Danielson Co., James- 
town, N. Y., manufacturer of pliers, pipe 
wrenches and _ adjustable wrenches. 
There will be no change in management 
of the New York company with John P. 
Daniclson Jr. remaining as president. 

ahiillpinn 

Gabriel Co., Cleveland, announces ac- 
quisition of Ward Products Co. whose 
two plants in Cleveland and Ashtabula, 
O., produce equipment for automobile 
manufacturers, accessories for auto 
parts distributors and radio antennae for 
home radios. 

— ao 

Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Harvey, IIL, 
announces opening of a district sales 
office in Syracuse, N. Y. James D. 
MacPherson, who has been with the com- 
pany since 1929, has been appointed 
manager. 

a 

Saginaw Bay Industries Inc., Bay City, 
Mich., newly formed, has placed on the 
market two new magnesium consumer 
products, an individual steak platter and 
a horseshoe game with the horseshoes 
made of magnesium. 

dtl 

The Steelcraft Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
has prepared reprints of an address on 
metal fabricated homes as originally de- 
livered by Al Levinson, president of that 
company. 

leila 

O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co. has moved its 
general office and manufacturing facili- 
ties from Minneapolis to Lake City, 
Minn. It plans enlarged production of 
precision benders, brakes, shears, and 
dieless duplicating equipment. 

—o— 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut 
Co., Port Chester, N. Y., announced ac- 
quisition of plant and other assets of 
Cooper Screw Co., Los Angeles. Charles 
D. Brenner, formerly in charge of the 
New York company’s Los Angeles office, 
is manager of sales for the new unit 
with R. A. MacDonald from the Port 
Chester office serving as plant manager 
at Los Angeles. 


— ; 


Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa., manu 
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facturer of cemented carbide single point 
tools, milling cutters and wear-resistant 
parts, recently made the following ap- 
pointments: FE. J. Conlan as representa- 
tive in the Cleveland area; Walter R. 
Hammond Co., Minneapolis, as agent for 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, and Martia 
Supply Co., Tulsa, Okla., as agent for 
Oklahoma. 
on Kennametal’s staff of application en- 
gineers. 


Mr. Conlan formerly served 


—O— 

Edison General Electric Appliance Co., 
Chicago, an affiliate of General Electric 
Co., announces a change in its name to 
Hotpoint Inc. 

asia 
Corp., 
Calif., has resumed production of waste 


Steelware Mfg. Hawthorne, 
baskets, dust pans, tool boxes and other 
sheet metal products with the opening 
of its new 20,000 sq ft plant in the out- 
skirts of Los Angeles. 
wiittund 
Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va., 
has acquired the government-owned 
Newark, O., aluminum rolling mill from 
War Assets Administration, under a five- 
year lease with option to purcliase. The 
Newark plant, with approximately 28 
acres under roof, was built by the gov- 
ernment during the war at a cost of over 
$23 million. 


Monroe Auto Equipment Co., Monroe, 
Mich., announces a new series of hydrau- 
lic shock absorb >rs. 

edgincen 

Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has 
purchased Busch-Sulzer Bros. Diesel En- 
gine Co., St. Louis. The St. Louis plant 
will continue production of diesel en- 
gines, 

=a 

Badger Ball & Roller Bearings Co., 
Milwaukee, has shortened its name _ to 
Badger Bearing Co. Ata meeting of di- 
rectors E. C. 
president. 


Roamer was re-elected 


Fisher Body Division, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, has published a 17-page 
booklet on “The Story of Fisher Body,” 
ziving a s!.ort history of the division. 


—O)—= 


(llinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago, has issued a 1947 tax calendar 
showing 74 federal, state and local tax 
returns, and tax payment or reports. 


Wheel-Home Inc., Cleveland, newly 


formed for manufacture of trailer homes, 

has leased part of a plant in Cleveland, 

where the firm is building an experimen- 

tal model before going into production. 
ae a 

Hoover Co., North Canton, O., plans 
purchase of the J. E. Addison Mfg. Co. 
building in Cambridge, O., to establish 
a plant for manufacture of a new prod- 
uct. 

— 

Linderking Metal Products Inc., Balti- 
more, contract manufacturer of sheet 
metal items, has completed plans for erec- 
tion of a warehouse on property adjoin- 
ing the plant. 

iota 

W. H. Anderson Co., Cincinnati, law 
book publisher, announces publication of 
Trade-Mark Act of 1946 by H. A. Toul- 
min Jr. of Dayton, O. 
book on the new trade-mark law also 


This is the first 


known as the Lanham Act. Single copy 
costs $5. 
vendliines 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
O., has begun operation in its new 70- 
acre plant at St. Thomas, Ont., Canada, 
with production of tapered roller bear- 
ings. John Jolly is general manager and 
John Trull, purchasing agent. 
watlinis 
American Welding & Mfg. Co., War- 
ren, O., is offering $177,000 for the gov- 
ernment plant it operated during the war 
and still occupies. Property includes fac- 
tory and office space of 54,900 sq ft, 
and was built at a cost of $619,000. 


—O— 


Master Tool Co., Cleveland, has pur- 
chased the former war plant of Ferro 
Enamel Corp., Bedford, O., from the RFC 
for $78,750. The plant consists of a 
one-story building with 32,462 sq ft of 
floor space and three smaller buildings 
Cost to the government was $259,918. 

Diebold, Inc., Canton, O., safe manu- 
facturer, has purchased the Bank Equip- 
ment Division of O. B. McClintock Co.., 
Minneapolis. Products made by the di 
vision will be added to the Diebold line 
and produced in Canton. 

Hayes Mfg. Coip., Grand Rapids 

Mich., has acquired American Engineer- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, and its subsid- 
iaries. American will retain its corporate 
identity, and there will be no merger. 
Rensselaer M. Clark, president of Haves. 
has been elected president of American. 
—o— 
Sheet & Tube Coa., 
Youngstown, is installing a cold drawn 
bar mili at its Brier Hill Works and a 
third electric weld mechanical tube mill 
at its Struthers plant. 


Youngstown 
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San Francisco Bay Area Counts 


Gains; Finds Outlook “Excellent” 


Survey shows many companies planning expansions for 1947, 


' leading to integrated and diversified industrialization. 
g g 


Popula- 


tion has increased nearly 50 per cent over prewar levels. Out- 
look for civilian employment believed favorable 


SAN FRANCISCO 

IN A survey which measures 1946 
growth and gauges 1947 prospects, the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
notes that “the San Francisco Bay area’s 
business and industrial growth during 
the first postwar year has been healthy 
and sound” and that there is “compelling 
evidence that the outlook is excellent.” 

The review points out that popula- 
tion of the nine Bay counties now is at 
an estimated 2,600,000, which is a gain 
of nearly 900,000, or 47 per cent, over 
the 1940 level. Income of Bay area resi- 
dents for 1946 js estimated well above 
$4 billion, and retail trade will amount 
to more than $2.3 billion. Although 1946 
retail prices average about 51 per cent 
above prewar levels, sales are up three 
ind a half times. The physical volume 
of wholesale trade has doubled, and 
collar volume in 1946 reached about $4.3 
billion. 

“Astounding as Bay area growth has 
been since 1940,” the chamber’s re- 
view says, “prospects for continued ex- 
pansion and development are excellent 
because of the widely diversified re- 
quirements of the greatly expanded 
market which includes a resident popula- 
tion nearly half again that of prewar 


years,” 
Employment Outlook Good 


The survey forecasts an exceptionally 
good outlook for civilian employment. 
Estimated employment in the Bay in- 
dustrial area at the end of 1946 was 
about 9 per cent above the level last 
spring and exceeds the prewar total by 
approximately a quarter of a_ million 
people. 

At the present estimated level of 
about 800,000, employment now js only 
some 6 per cent under the record peak 
in 1943 when wartime shipbuilding was 
greatest. 

Total manufacturing industries’ wages 
alone in 1946 were nearly double the 
1940 total, and average weekly earnings 
in those industries now are about 10 per 
cent above the level at this time last year. 

As the basis of bright future prospects 
for industrial growth in this area, the 
survey points out that “big name in- 
dustries are blazing new trails to western 
markets‘and bringing to the Bay area 


and to California opportunities for an 
integrated industrialization.” 

S. Steel, which is 
million in its 


For example, U. 
investing about $100 
western properties, will spend about $25 
million in the San Francisco area. A 
survey of 100 Bay area industrial firms 
which have announced expansions or 
vew developments show total anticipated 
expenditures of $125 million, Of these, 
30 firms account for $100 million, with 
two of them, Columbia Steel Co. and 
Fibreboard Products, accounting for 
nearly one-third. 

The Chamber of Commerce points out 
that in 1946 the number of new indus- 
trial projects and expansions in the Bay 
area totaled more than 1000, with an 
aggregate outlay of nearly $125 million. 
In 1945 the number of projects was about 
700, valued at about $118 million. 


$156 Million Invested in 
New Los Angeles Plants 
LOS ANGELES 


In a year-end report, the Los Angeles 


Chamber of Commerce last week stated 


that $155,838,492 was invested in the 
area during 1946 in erection of new plants 
and expansion of existing ones. 

In the 17 months since V-J Day invest- 
ments in industrial enterprises were more 
than half the amounts invested during the 
four years of war. Some 263 new enter- 
prises entered the area last year and 389 
existing plants were expanded. 

Among the largest of the new plants 
are those of Chevrolet, Lincoln-Mercury, 
Nash-Kelvinator, Kaiser-Frazer, American 
Anode, the Meyercord Co., Trav-Jer Radio 
Corp., Shakespeare Products and Shelby 
Bicycle Co., American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Corp. and the Bates Ex- 
panded Steel Corp., Chicago. 

Illinois firms ranked first in establish- 
ment of new branches in Southern Cali- 
fornia last year, with New York second 
and Ohio and Pennsylvania following. 


Consolidated Steel Corp. 
Awarded Pipeline Contract 


LOS ANGELES 
El Paso Natural Gas Co, has awarded 
Consolidated Steel Corp. a contract for 
the fabrication of approximately 100 
miles of 26-inch outside diameter welded 
steel pipe, to be delivered during 1947. 
Total contract price exceeds $2,500,000. 
The above 100 miles, which will be 
laid east of the Colorado River, repre- 
sents a link in the new $70 million 1200- 
mile high pressure California-Texas gas 
pipe line now under construction from 
the Mid-Continent fields in Texas to 
Southern California. 





titi 


two sections, one to a plane. 








CRANE BY AIR: A 10-ton, 37-foot span, double girder overhead traveling 
crane recently was shipped from Chicago to California by the Industrial 


Division of H. D. Conkey & Co., Mendota, Ill. 
Photo shows workmen loading one section 


aboard plane at Chicago Municipal Airport 


The crane was shipped in 
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Advancing Prices 


Add Confusion to 
Northwest Trade 


Several major construction 
projects delayed as costs ex- 
ceed estimates. Contractors 
reluctant to proceed 


SEATTLE 
the Pacific North- 
industry are confused and 
Prices have advanced to a 
point where several major construction 
projects have been delayed indefinitely. 
Producers are giving estimates but busi- 
ness is not being placed. Contractors 
are in a tight spot because they cannot 
obtain firm prices and definite deliv- 
ery dates. In many instances they have 
refused to bid as the 
great, 

Inefficiency of labor, which is still 
demanding higher wages, is one of the 
outstanding factors. 

As an_ illustration, Washington state 
has rejected the sole bid of Columbia 
Steel Co., $320,849 for 1000 tons of steel 
for a Columbia River bridge at North- 
port. 


CONDITIONS in 
west steel 
uncertain. 


gamble is too 


New tenders will be invited about 
April, depending on condition of the 
market at that time. Work on Sears 
Roebuck’s automobile deck, Seattle, in- 
volving 300 tons of reinforcing, has been 
postponed. Four bids for the $2% mil- 
lion Yakima hospital, involving 300 tons, 
are under consideration, the 
probably postponed. 

In many instances bids are double the 
estimate and in some cases three times. 
Many builders have abandoned plans 
after receiving cost estimates. There is 
an abnormal amount of projected con- 
struction but the tempo is being slowed 
by current conditions. Some contracts 
have been placed with cost-plus and 
escalator clauses. 


project 


The situation places mills in an un- 
fortunate position as they cannot fizure 
future operations. If builders remain 
hesitant future bookings will be so light 
that plants will have to restrict opera- 
tions. If the potential buying is re- 
leased they will be swamped with orders. 

In view of lack of large placements, 
rolling mills are rapidly reducing back- 
logs. 


regular customers but future commit- 


Small orders are being taken for 


ments are being carefully considered. 
Operations continue at a steady level. 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills has re- 
sumed operations following annual over- 
haul. Bethlehem Pacific has taken 100 
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tons for plant addition of Washington 
Co-op Egg & Poultry Co. Rumsey & Co., 
Seattle, has a state contract for two con- 
crete girder bridges and overcrossing in 
Yakima county, reinforcing tonnage un- 
stated. Washington state will open bids 
Jan. 14 for three projects involving 100 
tons of bars. H. S. Wright & Co., Seattle, 
has a $2% million contract for erection 
of new newspaper plant for the Post- 
Intelligencer, Seattle. Bids will be 
opened at Spokane Feb. 7 for $3 million 
construction program at Washington state 
college, Pullman. University of Washing- 
C.P.A. approval for building 
excess of $9 


ton has 


program in million. 


Union in Jurisdictional 
Dispute Over Pay Suit 


SAN FRANCISCO 

An interunion dispute has arisen be- 
tween the CIO and AFL over which has 
jurisdiction in filing portal-to-portal pay 
suits against the Geneva Steel Co. in 
Utah. 

This situation came to light recently 
following filing of a portal-to-portal suit 
for $2.3 million against the company by 
the United Steelworkers of 
CIO union. 

In answer to the filing, C. R. 
Winkle, AFL 
said the CIO suit “can bring harm to the 
workers involved. It was filed for publi- 


America, a 


Van 


representative of Provo, 


city purposes to mislead workers at the 
plant and it was poorly prepared because 
of lack of knowledge of the actual case. 

“The American Federation of Labor,” 
he continued,” is carefully investigating 
and preparing a suit designed for the 
purpose of having the courts rule upon 
the actual rights of individual employees 
based on conditions under which they 
are employed.” 

The American Federation of Labor is 
the principal bargaining agent for em- 
ployees at Geneva. 

Mr. Van Winkle, according to reports 
reaching here, would not estimate the 
amount of money to be involved in the 
AFL suit. The action has been discussed 
with company officials and the suit is 
being prepared by AFL legal counsel in 
Washington. 

When the suit is filed, probably late 
this month, jt is expected to cover Colum- 
bia Steel Co. 
Utah, plant from the time the Ironton 


workers at the Ironton, 
plant was taken over by Geneva Steel 
Co. until the present. 

Meantime, the Geneva plant has re- 
setback 
experienced last month during the coal 


covered from the temporary 
strike and operations are reported to be 
proceeding normally according to plans 
of the company to steadily increase pro- 
duction. 





Kaiser Plans To 
Develop Eagle 
Mountain Mines 


Railroad to connect with 
Southern Pacific line and 100- 
home housing project included 
in development program 


LOS ANGELES 

SPOKESMEN for the Kaiser steel in- 
terests have announced plans for de- 
velopment of the Eagle Mountain iron 
mines near Mecca, Calif., which include 
connect with Southern 
100-home housing 


a railroad to 
Pacific 
project for workers near the site. 

The ore deposit is still a matter of un- 
settled litigation between Edward T. 
Foley, leaseholder on the mine, known 
as the Iron Chief, and Harlan H. Bradt, 
mining engineer, who recently charged 
that Foley had sold to Kaiser without 
Hammack 


lines and a 


authorization, according to 
& Hammack, Bradt’s attorneys in Los 
Angeles. 

The current housing project became a 
matter of record when Kaiser purchased 
a 600-acre tract near the mine site from 
the Citizens National Bank of Los 
Angeles, The rail spur will be built from 
Eagle Mountain to the Southern Pacific 
line just north of Salton on the north 
shore of the Salton Sea. 

Test drilling by the Bureau of Mines 
has indicated that the deposit will yield 
blast furnace grade ore usable without 
processing. The operation will be of the 
open pit type and ore will be removed 
by power shovels and trucks, which will 
transport it to a primary crusher and 
then dump it into railway cars for car- 
riage to the main line. 

Plans call for extraction of up to 3500 
tons of ore per day. Geologists have said 
the ore body will last the Kaiser Fon- 
tana mill at least 50 years at foreseeable 
production levels. 

Bulldozers, scrapers, trucks and other 
heavy mining equipment have been 
shipped from Los Angeles recently by the 
Pomona Mining Co., headed by Everett 
H. Jones, to a promising copper-silver 
strike in the Gardner Canyon region of 
the Santa Rita Mountains, 30 miles east 
of Nogales, Ariz. 

The 


ago, is an 


four 
mountainside, 


deposit, discovered years 
outcrop on a 
well adapted to glory hole operation, it 
is said. Assays indicate 3 per cent copper 
and 17 ounces of silver per ton of ore, 
carried in highly siliceous gangue. 
Phelps Dodge af 


reported to have contracted for the ore. 


Douglas, Ariz., 
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Men of Industry 









HUGH D. LARGEY 


Hugh D. Largey, Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed manager of refractory sales for 
Basic Refractories Inc., Cleveland. D. B. 
Baxter, now assistant to Mr. Largey, suc- 
ceeds him at Pittsburgh as district sales 
manager. George W. Edwards, formerly 
melter at Republic Steel Corp, plant, 
Buffalo, becomes assistant sales engineer 
at Pittsburgh. 


- (}— 


Harvey N. Barrett Jr. has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president, Basic 
Refractories Inc., Cleveland. Since his 
return from military service, Mr. Barrett 
Jr. has been serving as manager of sales 
development, Gordon E. Tomb, now as- 
sistant sales engineer for the Cleveland 
District, is appointed manager of B.R.I. 
gun. sales, 

ioe 

M. L. Van Slyck has been appointed 
editor, NAM News, weekly publication 
of National Association of Manufacturers. 
Mr. Van Slyck was once an associate edi- 
tor of Newsweek, and business editor of 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, 


-- O— 


R. G. Willaman has been promoted to 
vice president and sales manager, Peter- 
son Steel Inc., New York. Daniel B, Has- 
singer has been promoted to secretary 
and New York district sales manager. 
H. J. Lawson Jr. has been promoted to 
manager of the order department, and 
R. F. Fischer to assistant secretary of the 
These appointments became 
1947. 


—_—O-— 


company. 
effective Jan. 1, 


Herbert Metz was appointed a member 
of the executive committee of Graybar 
Electric Co. Inc., New York, and also to 
the position of eastern district manager. 
He succeeds W. J. Drury, vice president 
and eastern district manager, who is re- 
tiring after serving over 42 years with 


HARVEY N. BARRETT JR. 


the company, A. C, Lamperti was elect- 
ed a director of the company. Mr, Lam- 
perti has been with the company since 
1920. He was named Graybar secretary 
and comptroller in 1943 and will con- 
tinue these duties. H. L. Harper, Pacific 
district manager at Los Angeles, was des- 
ignated a voting trustee. 
—o— 

Reese Tucker, secretary - treasurer, 
Western Pipe & Steel Co. of California, 
San Francisco, has resigned. He will 
join Hood & Strong, San Francisco, certi- 
fied public accountants, with whom he 
was formerly associated. 

—o— 

Samuel L. H. Burk has been appointed 
industrial relations director for Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh. He suc- 
ceeds Erson V. Ogg who resigned to 
serve as a private engineering consult- 
ant. Mr. Burk has been associated for 
the past 12 years with Atlantic Refining 
Co. and was given leave during the war 
to serve in consultant and executive ca- 
pacities with three war emergency agen- 
cies. 

—o— 

Arthur B. Studley, assistant manager 
of the Boston district office of SKF In- 
dustries Inc., has been elected chairman 
of the Textile Division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

—O— 

William K. Divers has been appointed 
assistant administrator of the National 
Housing Agency. He has had a wide 
experience in the field of housing. He 
was formerly special assistant to the 
Housing Expediter. 

—0— 

Oliver C. Ralston has been appointed 
chief of the Metallurgical Branch of the 
Bureau of Mines, Washington. R. G. 
Knickerbocker has been transferred from 
the Metallurgical Division, Boulder City, 





T. E. ANDERSON 


Nev., to the position of chief of the Rol- 
la, Mo., Metallurgical Branch. 
—O- — 

T. E. Anderson has joined the sales 
organization of the Ohio Ferro-Alloys 
Corp., Canton, O. He had previously 
been associated with the Industrial Sales 
Division of National Gypsum Co., Pitts- 
burgh district. 

—o— 

B. P, Mulcahy has opened offices in 
Indianapolis as engineering consultant on 
cupola operation and coal carbonization. 
Mr. Mulcahy, for the past 11 years, was 
research engineer for the Citizens Gas & 
Coke Utility, Indianapolis. 

snails 

W. C. Bower, vice president, purchases 
and stores, New York Central railroad, 
retired as of Dec. 31. He is succeeded 
by F. S. Austin. 

—o— 

Stanley C. Hope, president, Gilbert & 
Barker Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., has 
also been elected president, Stanoc Inc., 
Linden, N. J. Both companies are af- 
filiates of Standard Oil Co., New Jersey. 

ee. vied 

Philip W. Pugh has been appointed 
manager, range sales, of the Crosley- 
Division-Aviation Corp. His headquar- 
ters will be in Cincinnati. Pugh has been 
affiliated with Crosley as promotional 
manager of the central region since 1945, 
Mr. Pugh during the war served with 
the radio division of the U. S. Signal 
Corps. 

--0O-— 

A. W. Gilmore has been appointed 
manager of a new Wire & Cable Divi- 
sion, General Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. The new division is a consolida- 
tion of the former York, Pa., Wire & 
Cable Division and the Bridgeport Wire 
& Cable Division. The following will 
assist him: M. H. Owen, manager, York 
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ing Better Threads... Faster 





SUNICUT 196... 


Speeds Up Threading of Automatic Sprinkler Pipes, Improves Quality of Threads 


Here is a case where a big manufacturer of automatic fire-sprinkler 
systems increased production and improved his threads by replacing a 
special, expensive oil with Sunicut 196. 

Machine: No. 5 Landis Pipe-Threading Machine. 

Operation: Threading %” to 8” Pipe. Lubricant: Sunicut 196. 


In this case, a saving of 15% in oil costs resulted. This is a typical 
example of how Sun's ‘‘Job-Proved" cutting oils have aided in speed- 
ing up production and in reducing costs. 

Machine-tool operators prefer Sunicut because it is a clear, trans- 
parent, free-flowing, sulphurized mineral oil. Sunicut is recommended 
for those exacting jobs where an emulsifiable cutting oil is not suitable. 
Other ‘‘Job-Proved’”’ Sunicut grades are suitable for use on 
automatic lathes, gear-cutters, etc. Contact the nearest Sun office for 
recommendations. 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Sponsors of the Sunoco News-Voice of the Air — Lowell Thomas 





MEN of INDUSTRY 





sales section; A. E. Newman, manager, 
Bridgeport sales section; C, O. Hull, engi- 
neer; S. T. Powell, manager of manufac- 


turing; and A. Hillman, accountant. 


ae 

Carl F. Graesser has been appointed 
sales manager of thermosetting molding 
materials for Monsanto Chemical Co.’s 
Plastics Division, Springfield, Mass. He 
is succeeded as assistant sales manager 
by C. L. Richards Jr., formerly branch 
manager of the division’s St. Louis office. 
The St. Louis branch managership has 
been assigned to T. J. Martin, formerly 
a salesman in the division’s Connecticut 
territory. W. H. Face has been named 
assistant to the sales manager of thermo- 
plastic molding materials. 

—0— 

Louis S. Kimball, general manager, 
Fluorescent Fixture Division, Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc., Boston, has been 
elected vice president in charge of oper- 
ations of Colonial Radio Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of Sylvania Electric, with head- 
quarters at the main office of Colonial, 
Buffalo, N, Y. 

—0— 

Fred B. Croner has been named as- 
sistant to the vice president in charge of 
Transit Equipment Division, Marmon- 
Herrington Co., Indianapolis. 

—o— 

L. R. Milburn, electrical engineer, 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse, Mich., 
has been elected president of the Associ- 
ation of Iron and Steel Engineers for the 
year 1947, Mr. Milburn became associ- 
ated with Great Lakes Steel in 1929 af- 
ter previous experience with General 
Electric Co. and Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. 

silat 

W. R. Persons has been named sales 
manager, Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
land. He has had a variety of sales ex- 
perience with the company. C. M. Tay- 


MILBURN 


lor was recently advanced to executive 
vice president. 
a 

C. H. Lenhart, 
general superintendent, Kaiser Co. Inc., 
Fontana, Calif,, has been promoted to 
general superintendent. E. F. Donatic, 
formerly assistant superintendent of gen- 
has been promoted 
mainte- 


formerly assistant 


eral maintenance, 
to superintendent of general 
nance. 

—u— 

Henry B. Flinn has been appointed 
assistant publicity manager of the Fellows 
Gear Shaper Co., Springfield, Vt. He 
has been associated with the company 
over 30 years. 

—o— 

M, S. Huberman has retired as a gen- 
eral partner of Mars Metal Co., San 
Francisco. Hugo F. Forster succeeds 
him. 

tities 

Thomas M. Chalmers has retired as 
vice president in charge of operations of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
United States Steel Corp. subsidiary. He 
will serve as an operating consultant to 
Arthur C, Wiebel who succeeds Mr. 
Chalmers as vice president. A, B, Has- 
well was appointed vice president in 
charge of engineering. 

—o— 

L. Abbett Post has been elected execu- 
tive vice president of the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction. He _ suc- 
ceeds Robert T. Brooks who is retiring 
after 11 years in that capacity. Mr. Post 
has been on the Institute staff since 
1942, for the past year as assistant ex- 
ecutive vice president. He is also presi- 
dent of the Trade Association Executives 
in New York. 

—o— 

Arthur Tuckerman has been appointed 
director of public relations, American 
Car & Foundry Co., New York. Mr. 


L. ABBETT POST 


Tuckerman joined ACF as assistant to 

executive vice president in the field of 

public relations in January, 1945, follow- 

ing his release as a lieutenant commander 

United States Naval Reserve. 
—o— 

C. H. Goddard has been appointed 
general manager of the Fluorescent Fix- 
ture Division, Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc., with headquarters at the Ipswich, 
Mass., plant. Mr. Goddard became asso- 
ciated with Sylvania in 1944 as merchan- 
dise manager of the Fluorescent Fixture 
Division, and in 1946 was made assistant 
general sales manager of lighting prod- 


ucts. 


in the 


-—O.— 


Ellis Hunter, president, British Iren 
& Steel Federation, London, England, 
has agreed to stay in office for another 
year. Mr. Hunter is deputy chairman 
and managing director of Dorman, Long 
& Co. Ltd. 

William J. Reagan, associate professor 
of metallurgy, Pennsylvania State College, 
has been elected chairman of the Electric 
Furnace Steel Committee, American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers. Mr. Reagan succeeds C. W. 
Briggs, technical advisor, Steel Founders’ 
Society of America, Cleveland. Mr. 
Reagan had been chairman of the elec- 
tric furnace steel conference committee 
and has been active in the work of this 
group since its inception in 1943. Prior 
to his present position he was research 
metallurgist for the Copperweld Steel 
Co. He joined the faculty of the Penn- 
sylvania State College in July, 1946. 

—o— 

Frank B. Lounsberry, formerly vice 
president in charge of methods and proc- 
esses, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed technical 
director of the company. He succeeds 
Vere B. Browne who joined the company 


WILLIAM .J. REAGAN 
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MACHINES 


Cut Costs! 


® Throughout the metal working industries 
. in maintenance, construction and very 
often straight production work . . . you'll 
find “Buffalo” machines “eating up the 
work” in such rapid, accurate style that 
turnout costs have invariably been cut. 





Buffalo Billet Shears, above, cut up to 10” forging stock in- ® Wherever there is heavy-duty cutting or 

to billets of uniform weight, with no “smearing” or notching. punching to be done . . . and done in a 
hurry ... in your plant, you can handle 
such operations “by the shopful” with the 
right “Buffalo” machine. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


158 Mortimer, Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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Often called the ‘‘most useful machine in the whole shop”, 
the Buffalo Universal Iron Worker, below, can cut, notch, 
slit, punch or cope angles, tees, squares, beams, rounds, 
flats and special shapes. 





Above, the Buffalo Bending Roll, which cold-rolls flanges, 
rims, ring gears, segments, and many special shapes with 
astonishing ease and speed. 
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H. C. CRAWFORD 


in 1909 and served as vice president for 
16 years and technical director for three 
years. Mr. Browne becomes an honorary 
vice president and will be available as 
a consultant. 


- O-—- 


H, C, Crawford has been named traf- 
fic vice president, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
succeeding H. M. Gross, retired. Mr. 
Crawford's first association with the steel 
industry was with the U. S. Steel Corp. 
He joined Cambria Steel Co. in 1914, 
and was later with Midvale Steel & Ord- 
nance Co. When Bethlehem acquired 
Midvale in 1923, Mr. Crawford came to 
Bethlehem. For the past 10 years he 
has served as general traffic manager. 
He is succeeded in that position by F. 
M, Huffman who has been affiliated with 
Bethlehem throughout his business life. 

sisi 

A. C, Fetzer, vice president, Mack Mfg. 
Corp., has been elected to the board of 
directors of that corporation. Mr. Fetzer, 
formerly acting general sales manager, 
has been appointed general sales man- 
ager. 

—o— 

Kinter Berlebile has retired from Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., after 24 
years of service. He was in charge of 
wire and wire products sales and super- 
vised accounts of farm and carbuilding 
equipment. 


Thomas F, MacLaren has been placed 
in charge of the Philadelphia office of 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I. He succeeds Harry G. Leighton as 
manager. Mr. Leighton retires after 40 
years service with Brown & Sharpe. 

—o— 

A. R. Stargartder has 

metallurgist of the 


named 
Steel 
Formerly chief 


been 

Washington 
Corp., Washington, Pa. 
metallurgist for the Gillette Safety Razor 
Co. and chief metallurgist for the East- 
ern Stainless Steel Corp., he has been 
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L. H. SCHNEIDER 


continually connected with the steel in- 
dustry since 1916. During the war he 
served as a member of the War Produc- 
tion Advisory Committee. 

—o— 

L. H. Schneider has been elected pres- 
ident, Toledo Stamping & Mfg. Co., 
Toledo, O. Mr, Schneider has been gen- 
eral manager of production. He joined 
the company in 1944, 

—o— 

Carl W. Littler, chief engineer, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has 
retired after 44 years service in the engi- 
neering profession, most of them with 
the steel industry. 

a ae 

Paul R. Pollock has been named man- 
ager of the Denver, Colo., office of the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Henry H. Roth, 
whom Mr. Pollock succeeds, has been 
transferred to the company’s main works 
in West Allis, Wis. 

—o— 

Otto Gminder, manager of sales, struc- 

tural shapes, Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 





RUDOLPH T. ELSTAD 


Elected president, Oliver Iron Mining Co., 
Duluth, a subsidiary of United States Steel 
Corp. Noted in STEEL, Dec. 9 issue, p. 80. 








GEORGE R. INGERSOLL 


lehem, Pa., has retired, after 40 years 
service with the company. He is suc- 
ceeded by Francis L, Stephenson, who 
has been connected with Bethlehem in 
various sales capacities. 

astiinicad 

George R. Ingersoll has been appointed 
manager of distributor sales, National 
Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. He re- 
places Harold W. La Ganke who died 
recently. Mr. Ingersoll, formerly district 
sales manager for the Cleveland area, has 
been associated with the sales depart- 
ment of this company for 22 years. 

pe 

Donald S, Hocgstra has been appointed 
steel buyer for Fisher Body Division of 
General Motors Corp., Detroit, with of- 
fices in the General Motors Bldg. He 
succeeds the late W. F. Merten. 

—O0O-— 

Carl E. Lyon has resigned as vice pres- 
ident and director of purchasing for Crib- 
ber & Sexton Co., Chicago. Mr. Lyon 
will continue his association with the 
company in an advisory capacity. 

—o— 

William C. Moreland has resigned as 
a member of the board of directors, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

-——0-— 

Luke H. Sperry has retired as director 
Hercules Powder Co., 

He is succeeded by 


of engineering, 

Wilmington, Del. 

Ernest S. Wilson, former chief engineer, 

and Ray N. Wheelock, assistant director. 
—o— 

T. R. Dearden has been appointed 
chief engineer, Michigan Seamless Tube 
Co., South Lyons, Mich. 

—o— 

F. J. Kaib has resigned as secretary- 
treasurer and director, National Roll & 
Foundry Co., Avonmore, Pa. Mr. Kaib 
has been actively associated with this 
company since its organization, more than 
37 years ago. 
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OBITUARIES... 


Carl E. Kramer, 64, vice president in 
charge of the Cleveland Division, United 
Screw & Bolt Corp., died at his home 
in Fairview Village, O., recently. He 
was one of the founders of the company. 

cdi 

Arvid Peterson, chief engineer, Centri- 
fugal Pump & Compressor Dept. of D« 
Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J., 
died recently. He entered the service 
of De Laval in 1907. He was a charter 
member of the Engineers Club of Tren- 
ton, and a member of the board of 
directors at De Laval. 

—o— 

Carl O. Thieme, 5G, vice president and 
works manager, H. Kramer & Co., Chic- 
azo, died recently in that city. Widely 
known as a nonferrous metallurgist, he 
was chosen by the War Department, in 
1945, as a member of a committee which 
visited the European and Mediterranean 
theaters of operations to make a sur- 
vey on battlefield scrap and allied mat- 
ters. 

a 

George E, Neuberth, 78, died at his 
residence, Newark, N. J., recently. A 
pioneer in the ferrous and nonferrous 
tube industry, he invented the Rock- 
Rite process for the cold reduction of 
tubes. 

fie, 

Richard W. Orthwein, 45, Granite 
City Steel Co., Granite City, IIl., died 
Dec. 20. He was district sales manager 
in the company’s St. Louis office. 

—_(-—- 

S. E. Fairchild 
Cruse-Kemper Co., Ambler, Pa., died 
Dec. 31. 


Jr., 74, chairman, 


o—{)}-—— 


John W. Boehne Sr., 90, organizer 
and officer of the Indiana Stove Works, 
Evansville, Ind., died recently in his 
home. 

—O— 

John Corlett Chandler, 83, died Jan. 
1, at the Union Club, his Cleveland resi 
dence. He had been retired for the past 
ten years. As a young man he was with 
Pickands, Mather & Co. as salesman, and 
later joined the old Lackawanna Stee! 
Co. which merged with Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. He remained with that corporation 
and for many years prior to his retire- 
ment he was district representative in 
the northeastern Ohio area. 

—o— 

Joseph M. Barrett, 61, head, Barrett 
Engineers, Cleveland, died at his home 
Jan. 2. Prior to organizing his own com- 
pany he was associated with Bailey Meter 
Co., Cleveland, 


E. H. Cooper, 77, chairman, Fafnir 


January 18, 1947 


Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn., died 
Jan. 4 at Daytona Beach, Fla. When the 
Fafnir company was founded in 1911, 
he became its first secretary-treasurer 
and manager, and later became presi- 
dent. 

—o— 

Howard P. Bly, retired 
Harris-Seybold Co., Cleveland, died in 
Delray Beach, Fla., recently. 

—o— 

Albert I. Brost, 56, treasurer, Brost 
Pattern & Casting Co., Cleveland, died 
Jan. 5 in that city. 

—o— 


manager, 


John Harsch, 78, president, John Harsch 
Bronze & Foundry Co., Cleveland, died 
of a heart attack, Jan. 4. He had been 
spending the winter at Gulfport, Fla. 

—— 

Dr. Collins P. Bliss, 80, dean emeritus, 
New York University College of Engi- 
neering, died recently of a heart attack. 
He was dean of the College of Engineer- 
ing from 1930 to 1936. Prior to joining 
the faculty of New York Univ. in 1896 
he was associated with the Gregory Fur- 
nace Co., Philadelphia, where he began 
his career in 1891 and was later with the 
Globe Iron Works, Cleveland. 


_»o— 

William R. King, after a brief illness, 
died at his home in Pittsburgh, Dec. 30. 
Sales manager for the Wm. K. Stamets 
Co., Pittsburgh, he had been associated 
with that company for the past thirty 
years. 

a 

William B, Gold, 66, purchasing 
agent, Electric Storage Battery Co., Phil- 
adelphia, died recently in that city, He 
had been with the company since 1900. 

—o— 

Lars C. Thomsen, 74, president, L. C. 
Thomsen & Sons Mfg. Co., died at his 
residence, Kenosha, Wis., Dec. 27. 

a 

Louis R. Millar, 69, died recently in 
Los Angeles. He was sales engineer, Mer- 
cury Mfg. Co., Chicago, and had been 
associated with the company for more 
than 25 years. 

cates 

Samuel Hinchliffe, 58, mechanical en- 
gineer, Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co., 
Cleveland, died at his home recently. 

—o— 

Harry W. Burr died Dec. 25 at i:is 
lome, Kenosha, ‘Wis. He began his 
career with the American Brass Co., at 
Waterbury, Conn., and in 1923 went to 
Kenosha and became mechanical super- 
visor at the American Brass plant. 

a ae 

Eric Hampden Radford, 71, founder 
and former president, Radford Steel 
Works, died recently at Los A-:zeles. 


Mr. Radford was a pioneer of the stain- 
less steel industry on the Pacific coast. 
snniticas 
John Geiger, 71, purchasing agent, 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, was killed recently in an automo- 
bile accident in California. He had been 
associated with the company 46 years. 
—_—O— 


Henry A. Squibbs, 66, assistant to 
vice president of sales, American Steel & 
Wire Co., Chicago, died Dec. 28 in that 
city on the eve of his retirement. Asso- 
ciated with the company since 1895, he 
started as a clerk in the Joliet plant. He 
became general manager of sales, Chi- 
cago, 1929, and assumed his recent posi- 
tion in 1945, 

wacaitiions 

Frederick G. Adamson, 80, retired 
founder and treasurer, Stephens-Adam- 
son Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl., died Dec. 29 
in Pasadena, Calif., where he had lived 
for the past 19 years. 

8) 

Arthur F. Wirtz, 46, secretary-treas- 
urer, Atlas Mineral Products Co., Mertz- 
town, Pa., died of a heart attack re- 
cently. 

o— 

Mrs. William H. Stockham, 83, chair- 
man of the board, Stockham Pipe Fit- 
tings Co., Birmingham, died Jan. 1 after 
a brief illness, 

o(p= 

Roy R. Amold, 59, division sales man- 
ager, Michigan Smelting & Refining Di- 
vision, and Aluminum Refiners Division, 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., Detroit, 
died recently. He was associated with 
the corporation for twenty years, and 
previously had been with the Michigan 
Smelting & Refining Co. 

Carl E. Wallander, 54, sales engineer 
and representative in the Cleveland dis- 
trict for Kensington Steel Co., Chicago, 
died Jan. 7 at his home, Lakewood, O. 

ao 

Eugene A. Holmgreen Sr., 82, presi- 
dent, Alamo Iron Works, San Antonio, 


died at his home Jan. 2, 


—)-— 


Bernard B. Wolff, 80, retired member 
of the woodworking machinery firm, 
Berry & Orton Co., Philadelphia, died 
at his home Jan. 1. 
a 
Donald M. Steward, 54, manager, 
Rednaw Mfg. Co., New York, died Jan. 
1 at his home in West Orange, N. J. 
ee 
Hoyt D. Griffith, 60, manager of the 
Springfield, Mass., district of the West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. since 193], died 
Jan. 4 in Springfield. 
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Factors determining successful use of induction hardening, problems that 
arise, and importance of generator power output on the heating rate of 
steel parts are discussed by the authors in this first article of a series 


INDUCTION heating, 
while not a new process, 
was widely applied for 
hardening of steel parts 
only in recent years. Pro- 
cedure for induction hard- 
ening involves heating 
the steel part by induced 
currents to a high temper- 
ature, at which the forma- 
tion of austenite occurs 
in few seconds, followed by quenching to transform the 





austenite to martensite. 

The short austenitization period is one of two main 
distinguishing features between induction hardening and 
the conventional furnace hardening, where minutes or 
hours are allowed for austenitization. Second important 
feature of induction heating is the phenomenon of skin- 
heating by virtue of which the surface of the sample is 
heated to a greater extent than the core. This makes it 
possible to surface-harden steel parts without carburiz- 
ing them first. 

Physical requirements for induction heating are not 
complicated. Besides the metal sample to be heated, a 
heating coil or inductor block, and a source of alternating 
current are required. Arrangement of heating coil and 
quench-ring are shown in Fig. 2. The high-frequency 
current passing through the heating coil produces a 
fluctuating magnetic field. This in turn induces an elec- 
tromotive force in the metal sample. Since the induced 
electromotive force is acting on a closed electric circuit, 
a current flows in the sample. Heating effect results 
from the I°R loss due to flow of alternating current in the 
sample. In magnetic materials there is also a small 
amount of heating due to the magnetic hysteresis effect. 
The steel sample is heated by these combined heating 
effects to temperatures where austenite forms readily, 
1350-1800° F. When quenched, the austenite in turn 
will transform to martensite to complete the hardening 
cycle. Note Fig. 3. 

Understanding of main factors that influence induction 
hardening results—frequency, power, coil design, quench- 
ing fixture and metallurgical response—as well as of the 
process itself results in better utilization of equipment and 
appreciation of potentialities. 

Phenomenon of current induction, basis of induction 
heating, was discovered independently in 1831 by Faraday 
in England, and Henry in America. Practical value of 
using induced currents to heat metals, however, was not 
realized until 1887, when E. A. Colby filed an applica- 
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tion for a patent for induction melting, thus pointing the 
way for modern practice. 

Progress was slow, and it was not until 1917 that com- 
mercial use was made of induction heating for melting 
brass and platinum. This advance was related, in a great 
degree, to the work of Dr. E. F. Northrup of Ajax Elec- 
trothermic Corp. Commercial development of induc- 
tion heating was confined primarily to melting of metals 
until the middle 1930's, when application of the process 
was made to the selective surface hardening of steel crank 
shafts by Ohio Crankshaft Co., and for internal hardening 
of wheel-hubs by Budd Wheel Co. Wide application was 
made of this useful metallurgical tool for localized and 
surface hardening steel parts. 

Advancement of induction heating methods during the 
last decade was related to a large extent to improvements 
in alternating-current generators. Today, three types of 
commercial equipment, covering a wide range of power 
output and frequency ratings, are available. The three 
sources of “high frequency” power, “high frequency” 
covering the range of 1000 to 15,000,000 cycles per 
second, are: 

(1) Motor generators covering frequency range up 
to approximately 10,000 cycles per second, at power 
output ratings up to 1200 kw. This equipment is par- 
ticularly suited for hardening large sections of steel. 

(2) Spark-gap oscillators providing frequencies of 
100 to 400 kilocycles per second at power input ratings 
up to 50 kw. 

(3) Vacuum-tube oscillators are manufactured to 
produce alternating currents with frequencies 100 to 
1000 kilocycles per second, or higher if desired, at 
power output ratings up to 200 kw. 

All three types of equipment are in general use. Suit- 
ability of each for any particular job depends upon several 
factors including size of part, power requirement, metal- 
lurgical results desired and relative cost. 

Induction heating is particularly suited for surface hard- 
ening or localized hardening of steel parts. Two examples 
of surface hardening are shown in Figs. 6 and 7. These 
are typical of numerous parts that require a hard, wear- 
resisting surface and a tough unhardened core, and which 
are hardened satisfactorily by induction methods. Samples 
shown in Figs. 1 and 8 illustrate localized hardening in 
parts which preferential areas are hardened completely 
through the cross section. There are other heat treating 
problems in which surface and localized hardening are 
combined, for example, hardening of teeth on the rotor 
shaft shown in Fig. 4. 
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e ee Examples in Figs. 1, 4, 6, 7 and 8 are typical of the 
& type of application for which induction hardening may be 

” ‘s used. Induction heating methods become economical by 

g q virtue of one or more of the following advantages: 

ut (1) It is possible to case-harden internal as well as 

r : external surfaces of steel parts. In fact, internal hard- 

i : ening of wheel-hubs and cylinder liners is a unique ap- 

s plication of induction hardening which yields excellent 

S 4 results. 

k : 


(2) Heating zone is confined by size and shape of 
8 ; coil. This permits hardening of selective areas. An 








attractive application of selective heating is hardening 

d : of localized sections of assembled or fabricated parts 

F as illustrated in Fig. 7, where teeth are machined and 

: hardened after the cast rotor was pressed on the steel 

: shaft. 

: 4 (3) Efficiency of heat utilization is high, since heat 

“ can be localized in the portion to be hardened. In 

”» furnace heating, it is more difficult to limit the volume 
: 3 of metal to be heated, 

(4) Heating and quenching cycles can be con- 

troiled automatically after correct procedure is estab- 

é lished. In addition to automatic timing of the heating 


: and cooling cycles, it is possible to use automatic han- 
dling equipment that loads the heating coil with steel 
parts, and then unloads the coil after the parts are 
hardened. 

(5) Equipment is simple to operate. For hand- 
operation, operator pushes a button to start the heat- 
ing and presses another button to turn the current off 
and start the water quenching. For semiautomatic or 
automatic operation, operators’ tasks are confined to 
; loading a conveyor belt or feed hopper. 


— 
SEs cae 





(6) Equipment also is ready for immediate opera- 








] ek 

tion at the start of each working day. This is advan- 
; Fig. 1—Localized-hardened small crankshaft. To confine 

heat in desired area, part was heated under water 

- Fig. 2—Induction-hardening fixture for surface hardening 
) a cluster gear 
" * ; ; —e 

Fig. 3—Spray-quenching cluster gear after induction 
: heating 

4 

Fig. 4—View of motor-operated fixture for hardening \ tz 

g. 4-View of i fi f ‘ Clutch Gear 


teeth on rotor shaft. Example of hardening a section of 
an assembled part 


Fig. 5—Idler gear with pressed-in clutch gear 
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tageous where a plant operates 8 hours per day. The 
induction heater is ready for production each morning; 
whereas a furnace must first be heated, unless the heat 
was left on over night. This, however, also dissipates 
useful energy. ; 

(7) Rate of production with induction heating is 
high, because of the short heating and quenching cycles. 
For large parts that require a relatively long heating 
and quenching cycle, that is, about 1 min, the rate is 
about 60 per hour per machine. However, for hard- 
ening small parts such as pins (%-in. diameter by 1 in.) 
equipment is available to harden them at a rate of 3600 
per hour. Production of some parts at a rate of 10,000 
per hour is possible, if samples are loaded on a moving 
belt that carries them past the heating coil. 

(8) It is possible to final-machine many parts at the 
time when they are most easily machined, before hard- 
ening, and thus reduce grinding costs on the hardened 
part. Distortion and oxidation are minimized by the 
uniform and rapid heating. For example, one machine 
tool manufacturer reports a saving of $1.70 per gear 


Fig. 6—Section of surface-induction-hardened _ shaft. 

Sample, about 2 in. in diameter and 6 ft long, was hard- 

ened by passing it slowly through single-turn heating coil 
carrying 530 kc current 


Fig. 7—Section of progressively hardened shaft of SAE 
1350 steel. Micrograph in B is enlarged view of the mar- 
tensitic zone. This %-in. shaft was hardened with 530 
ke current at a high-power concentration of 180 kw per 
square inch. Note how effective chromium plate at edge 
is in preventing rounding of surface during polishing 
Fig. 8—Localized-hardened mcwing machine cutter 
blade. Production of this cutter per machine was 3600 
per hour 
Fig. 9—Variation in induced current over cross section 
of an SAE 1045 steel bar at 850° C. Data used to cal- 
culate were obtained from an article by Vologdin* 
Fig. 10—Effect of increasing power on the heating curve 
(After Seulen and Voss*) 
Fig. 11—Comparison of effect of frequency on depth of 
penetration of current in several materials 
Fig. 12—Comparison of effect of increasing power on the 
temperature distribution curve (After Seulen and Voss’) 
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after changing to the induction hardening method. 

The assembly in this case consisted of a large idler 
gear (6%-in. by %-in. face) with a pressed-in clutch 
gear (Fig. 5). 

Furthermore, this manufacturer stated, “In addition 
to the actual savings, we are obtaining a more accurate 
gear.” 

(9) For many applications it is possible to substitute 
alloy steels with plain carbon steels, without impairing 
physical properties. 

(10) The life of induction hardened crankshafts, 
gears, and many other parts is reported to be equal to 
or, in some cases, better than that obtained by other 
methods of hardening. Certainly, it is possible to ob- 
tain more satisfactory properties. For example, life 
test on induction hardened starter ring gears demon- 
strated that they will withstand four times the number 
of starts expected in the normal life of an automobile. 
However, caution is necessary, since it is also possible 
to incorrectly harden parts, and thus shorten the service. 

(11) Working conditions around the induction heat- 
ing equipment are clean and cool. 

(12) Heating equipment can be used for a variety 
of heat treating problems in addition to hardening: 
Brazing, annealing, welding, and melting. 

(13) Results not easily obtained by other hardening 
methods are produced by induction methods. For ex- 
ample, long steel rails or shafts, Fig. 6, are easily sur- 
face hardened by progressive induction hardening, and 
it would be difficult to accomplish the same results with 
other methods, except flame hardening. 

In view of these advantages it is understandable why 


induction hardening has a promising future. It is not a 
cure-all for every heat treating problem, and there are 
many jobs in which it cannot compete, generally for eco- 
nomic reasons, with established methods. Among its lim- 
itations are: 


(1) Parts requiring complete hardening are at times 
not suited for induction hardening because of the higher 
cost of energy. 


(2) Very thin or extra large pieces present difficul- 
ties in hardening, because of limitations in the fre- 
quency and power ratings of electrical equipment avail- 
able. 

(3) Edges and corners of specimens heat faster. This 
complicates the problem of contour-hardening in gears 
and similar parts. 

(4) Heating and quenching cycles may be critical 
for consistent results. The limitation is in the automatic 
timing equipment and not in the induction heater. Ac- 
curate timing equipment is available for the special 
jobs that require automatic timing to within a small 
fraction of a second. However, the equipment is limited 
to special applications. 

(5) Maintenance of electrical equipment requires the 
attention of trained personnel. 

(6) Heating and quenching cycles for each harden- 
ing problem is usually esablished by trial and error 
methods, preferably under the supervision of a metal- 
lurgist. 

(7) For some applications, attention must be given 
to the composition and structure of the part being 
heated. This may require closer control of the specifi- 
cations of the steels used for induction hardening. 
Successful hardening of steel by induction methods will 

depend upon four main factors, the electrical characteris- 
tics of the high frequency equipment, the design of the 
heating coil, the design of the quenching fixture and met- 
allurgical response of the steel. Problems which may 
arise in applying induction methods of hardening to com- 
mercial applications are likely to be related to one or more 
of the above factors. Some of the difficulties which may 
be encountered are: 

(a) Incomplete austenitization, that is, the presence 
of ferrite or carbides in the hardened zone. 

(b) Depth of martensitic zone is either too shallow 
or too deep. 

(c) Depth of martensitic zone is not uniform across 
the face of the sample. This is likely to be a problem in 
irregular surfaces. (Please turn to Page 114) 
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Control and 
Measurement 


GREAT opportunities now exist tor the future improve- 
ment of surface finish measurement instrumentation since 
none of the existing instruments for the purpose are com- 
pletely satisfactory. Even greater opportunities exist for 
those who increase the utilization of existing instrumenta- 
tion in controlling the surface quality of products whose 
performance depends upon proper surface finish. These 
were emphasized at the September conference of the In- 
strument Society of America, Pittsburgh. 

Surface quality control today lags far behind existing 
instrumentation primarily because there are so many men 
now in industry who do not realize that this instrumenta- 
tion is no longer a laboratory curiosity but has grown up 
to the point where it can offer real and tangible help in 
all machine shops, instrument laboratories or wherever any 
machine work is done. The particular instrumentation 
needed will depend largely upon the type of work done. 
An attempt will be made here to give some ideas that will 


issist in making the proper selection. 


. . . a challenge to industry. Great need 


at present is for a universal reference stand- 
ard for surface finishes 


In some industries, where mass production and inter- 
changeable manufacture have made it necessary, dimen- 
sional limits have had to be imposed so that mating parts 
could be assembled easily and accurately and so that spare 
parts that would fit could be supplied to distant customers. 
Now there are literally thousands of different types of in- 
struments and gages for controlling the dimensional tol- 
erances of these parts as well as the composition and 
physical properties of the materials from which they are 
fabricated. Great progress has been made. 

Before equal progress can be made in controlling the 
surface quality of machined parts it will be necessary that 
men of responsibility in industry come to the realization 
that surface finish measurement instrumentation can be 
brought out of the laboratory. It can take its place on 
the production line or in the (Please turn to Page 116) 


1—The surface comparator manufactured by Comtor Co. is the light reflection 


type of instrument 


-~Ground steel specimens made by Norton Co. are actual machined samples 
depicting various grinding finishes 
Fig, 3—Surface roughness standards developed by Surface Checking Gage Co. 
indicate types of surfaces left bu various machining methods. These replica standards 
are employed as are those of Fig. 4 


Fig. 4—Standard surface roughness specimens for finger-nail actual comparison are 
made in a convenient form by N. H. Gage Co. 


Fig. 5—The tracer point type of instrument such as the one made by Brush 
Development Co. is best suited for controlling very fine surfaces 














abrasive belts. 


In this article, the author suggests some applications and advantages of 
Previous stories, describing the manufacture of abrasive 
wheels, use of compounds, supplementary equipment and machines for 


By JOHN E. HYLER 


buffing and polishing, appeared in the 1946 issues of STEEL, Dec. 9, 16, 23 


and 30 respectively 


MANY operations can be carried out advantageously 
with polishing belts. There are several methods by which 
such belts are applied. Abrasive belts with leather or 
canvas base are extensively used, being supplied in many 
cases by manufacturers of transmission belting. 

One method of setting up belts with abrasive grain 
is to make a paste of the grain and glue solution. Put 
in as much abrasive as possible, at the same time leaving 
the paste sufficiently workable to permit spreading with 
knife, brush or small trowel. Another method is to paint 
the belt with glue solution, and then sift on abrasive. 
With fine grains, simply sprinkling abrasive into the coat- 
ing of glue solution will suffice. Coarse grains should 
be gone over with a roller to embed them firmly into the 
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Fig. 13—Wheel stand 
shown here has only 
one backstand idler 
applied. The two pul- 
leys on the _ idler 
column train abrasive 
belt through a triangu- 
lar path, allowing belts 
of greater lengths to 
be used in less floor 
space 


Fig. 14 — Variable 
speed type wheel 
stand has facilities for 
tracking belts on pul- 
leys. Photos courtesy 
Hammond Machinery 
Builders Inc. 


USING ABRASIVE BELTS FOR > 


painted on glue and also into the surface of the belt. 

Regardless of how glue and abrasive are applied, coated 
belts should be dried under conditions similar .to those 
desirable for drying setup polishing wheels. Where belts 
are to be set up with relatively coarse abrasive grains it 
is customary to give them a preliminary sizing coat of 
thin glue solution, using seven or eight parts water to 
one of glue. Allow this to dry before applying setting-up 
coat of glue. When glue and abrasive grains are mixed 
to form a belt coating paste, this mixture must be kept 
thoroughly stirred and uniform throughout the mass to 
insure uniform coating. 

Endless abrasive polishing belts in many cases are 
up by joining the ends of long strips of abrasive cloth. 
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cuts on the ends of strips. Coated cloth is furnished by 
manufacturers of abrasive products in whatever grits are 
proper for any given finish. 

Belts of this kind are used widely in both metal and 
woodworking industries and numerous machines have 
been developed for their use. The smaller standard abra- 
sive belt surfacing and polishing machines carry belts only 
4 in. wide; large ones carry belts as wide as 20 in. Spe- 
cial machines for polishing sheets run to much greater 
width. Some are designed so that belt runs over a flat 
platen so that any flat surface of limited area, pressed 
against the running face of the belt above the platen, is 
polished and truly flattened, all in one operation. Vacu- 
um cleaner bags are attached to exhaust connections on 
many of these units. The two pulleys over which the 
belt runs are carried on a tilting frame so that the sur- 
face of the running belt can be set horizontally, vertically 
or at any intermediate angle—as best suits the work. 


Die-casters find these belt machines especially useful 


for finishing and polishing. Also they are particularly well 
adapted for finishing, finning and surfacing plastic parts. 
Aluminum oxide coated belts are used for metal finishing. 


Recent developments allow polishing belts to be used 
wet. To make this possible plastic bond for holding abra- 
sive to belt has been perfected. In addition to eliminat- 
ing frictional heat, with consequent discoloring and ‘warp- 
ing of work, a wet belt eliminates flying dust and grit. 
Not only is this wet belt process useful on all kinds of 
metals, but it also works to great advantage when smooth- 
ing and polishing bone, slate, plastics, marble, hard rub- 
ber, fiber, ceramics, glass, tile—in fact practically all com- 
monly used rigid materials. 

Coolant, water or some compound, is sprayed on the 
surface of the belt at a point just before its engagement 
with the work. Immediately beyond the work it is flushed 
again to remove all cuttings, which must not be allowed 
to “ride around” between belt and work. 

Sometimes these machines are connected directly to 
the plant water line and to a drain. More satisfactory 
however is the self-contained unit in which coolant is re- 
circulated from a reservoir which is equipped with settling 
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Cutting dies are available for making scalloped splicing 





tanks to trap grit and cuttings. Valuable materials some- 
times can be reclaimed from this sludge. 

Aside from their coolant provisions, these “wet” ma- 
chines are very much like the dry belt grinders—includ- 
ing platen arrangement for generating flat surfaces. 


Portable types of belt polishing and finishing machines, 
and operated like a carpenter’s plane, find many applica- 
tions where tool should come to the work rather than 
work coming to the tool. Metal, wood, plastic, marble 
and ceramics are among the materials effecively smoothed 
and polished with them. Most manufacturers provide 
vacuum dust collectors for use with these tools. Five 
different types of belts ordinarily are available, togethe 
with specific recommendations from their makers as to 
where and how to use them. Belts for polishing metals 
are aluminous oxide coated, while those for marble, slate 
and similar materials carry silicon carbide abrasive. 


Backstand Idlers: Abrasive belts can be employed in 
connection with ordinary polishing and buffing jacks or 
stands. This involves use of a special band wheel or pulley 
on the polishing stand arbor, in place of the buff or other 
“working” wheel, and also requires a so-called backstand 
idler behind the polishing stand. This backstand idler 
consists of a balanced ball bearing pulley, carried on a 
column attached to a floor base. Driving power is fur- 
nished by the polishing stand, the endless abrasive band 
simply “belting together” the special wheel on the power 
driven polishing stand arbor and the free-running pulley 
on the backstand idler. 

A backstand idler, with a proper selection of abrasive 
belts, makes any polishing and buffing stand more pro- 
ductive and versatile. At the same time it interferes in 
no way with its use in connection with any of the regular 
types of buffs and polishing wheels. The abrasive belt 
simply is removed from its pulleys and an ordinary “work- 
ing” wheel is substituted for the belt pulley on the polish- 
ing stand arbor. The backstand idler stands far enough 
away that it in no way interferes with steel polishing 
operations. 

Obviously, one pass of a belt with backstand idler rep- 
resents much greater length of abrasive surface than is by 
one revolution of a wheel. This means that a consider- 
ably greater length of time elapses at any given speed of 
the machine, while the belt is making a full pass, than is 
true of the periphery of a wheel. Thus the belt affords 
proportionately greater cooling time for its abrasive sur- 
face, with consequent cooler cutting. 

Manufacturers of polishing wheels have developed what 
they call “tractor wheels” for use on the arbors of polish- 
ing stands in connection with belts and backstand idlers. 
These wheels are made of tough material, are designed 
for hard wear and provide desirable cushioning action at 
the point where the work is applied to the belt. They 
are made in three different densities. One density is 
suitable with belts carrying abrasive grains from No. 36 
to 60; another with abrasive grains from 60 down to 
200 grain, and the third for grains finer than 200. 


Another interesting type of contact wheel has been 
developed by one of the manufacturers of abrasive 
cloth and backstand abrasive belts. Its face is di- 
vided into small segments. Each of these seg- 
ments work independently, (Please turn to Page 109) 
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Seen and Heard 
in the 


Machinery Field 


By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 
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FELLOWS’ FIFTIETH: One of my earliest recollections 
of the machine tool industry is that of seeing a square 
wooden building—not much larger than a fair-sized band- 
stand. It had sprung up on the southwest side of turbu- 
lent Black River, at the upper end of the village of Spring- 
field, Vermont. 

That—so somebody in the old family carry-all re- 
marked—was a new shop called the Fellows Gear Shaper 
Co. I happen to be able to date that by the circumstances 
that everyone was saying “Remember the Maine!”; that 
fife-and-drum corps were playing a tune called “There'll 
Be a Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight”; and because 
the son of one of our neighbors appeared in a dark 
blue uniform, went to a place called Chicamauga, and 
never came back alive. 

It hardly seems possible, but it is a fact that the Fellows 
Gear Shaper Co. has just celebrated its 50th anniversary. 
Edwin R. Fellows, the inventive and industrial genius who 
founded this company late in the year 1896, did not live 
quite long enough to see his enterprise round out its first 
half century. Born in Torrington, Conn., May 29, 1865. 
he died at his home in Springfield, Vermont on May 21, 
1945—active up to the last day of his long and useful life. 

I never knew anyone in the machine tool business who 
was any more self-effacing than was Mr. Fellows. He 
was a wonderful person to meet—but he just didn’t care 
to talk about himself. As a matter of fact, his was one 
of the few basic inventions in the history of machine tools. 
Not only that, but noted theorists of 50 years ago proved 
to Mr. Fellows that his ideas were wholly impractical. 

Nevertheless, he got his patents, had the first machine 
and cutters ready for the market in the spring of 1897, 
and in 1899 received the John Scott Medal for his “ma- 
chine and cutter for generating gear teeth’—this on the 
recommendation of the famous Franklin Institute in Phil- 
adelphia. That just goes to show how wrong “noted 
theorists” sometimes are. 

About that same time they also were busy proving that 
no heavier-than-air machine capable of carrying a man, 
could fly, Within two decades a lot of those machines 
“that couldn't cut gears” were very busy making gears 
for the engines of those other “machines that couldn’t 
fly”. It is indeed a real tribuie to individual initiative 
that Mr. Fellows didn’t let a misplaced decimal point stop 
him back in 1896. 

As things turned out, he lived to see his little shop 
grow to be one of the largest plants in the world engaged 
in the manufacturing of equipment for cutting, finishing 
and checking gears. He saw his working force grow from 
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seven men to several thousand people. And they have 
much better jobs than people ordinarily do have in a 
country town like Springfield, Vermont. Can any of our 
“economic theorists” better that record? 


PRECISION HOLE LOCATION: Something new has 
been added to the none too plentiful literature dealing 
with modern tool engineering and interchangeable manu- 
facturing technique. It is a decidedly worthwhile addition 
to such literature. It is a beautifully gotten up volume 
of 448 pages entitled, “Precision Hole Location for Inter- 
changeability in Toolmaking and Production”. It has 
just been published by Moore Special Tool Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. The price of this book is $3.00 within the 
U. S. A., $3.50 elsewhere, It is the finest package of con- 
centrated “know how” I have seen for many a long day. 

One of the reasons why there has been something of 
a dearth of high grade, highly specialized books on metal- 
working and machine shop practice is that such books 
require sponsorship as well as authorship. What can be 
accomplished through capable authorship has been force- 
fully demonstrated within the past few years by the widely 
read and tremendously influential text books published by 
such organizations as the Lincoln Electric Co. and the 
Warner & Swasey Co. This Moore-sponsored book is in 
the class with those just mentioned. 

There is lot more to this business of “hole making” than 
most people realize. James Watt encountered serious 
difficulties with it back in 1775 when he undertook to 
manufacture his first steam engines. A “tool engineer” 
named John Wilkinson came to Watt’s rescue with a ma- 
chine which bored cylinders so that “They did not err the 
thickness of an old shilling in any part”. 

What was good enough for James Watt, however, was 
not nearly good enough for Eli Whitney and Eli Terry 
and Seth Thomas and other founders of interchangeable 
manufacturing here in America. Their work had to be to 
“thousandths”, even though they did not dimension it in 
that manner. Then about the time of World War I, hole 
specifications to “tenths” began to appear. Now commer- 
cial hole dimensioning is done in “millionths.” 

Suffice it to say that with the advent of “millionths” 
expedients formerly used no longer are practical. New 
and scientific ways and means have had to be devised for 
accomplishing exact (and repetitive) location, generation 
and finishing of round holes. This modern technique in- 
volves precision machine spacing and sizing. 

These new and scientific ways and means primarily are 
what this book is concerned with. It goes into the history 
of the old methods merely as a prelude to a complete. 
beautifully illustrated exposition of successful and profit 
able applications of the modern ways and means to a 
wide variety of tool, die and production operations de- 
manding precision hole location and finishing. 

My good friend, J. Robert Moore, author of this book, 
has profound, first-hand knowledge of these subjects. He 
He has stick-to-it-ive-ness—and how 
“pants-to- 


has writing ability. 
one needs that throughout the months-long, 
chair” ordeal of such a job of technical writing! 

Beyond all that he had as sponsor his older brother 
Richard Moore, who went at this book-building job just 
as he goes at the building of a high grade set of dies or 
a precision machine tool. 
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INDUCTION heating applied to soldering stainless 
steel kitchen utensils resulted in increased production, 
reduction of labor costs and improvement in product 
quality at Adel Precision Products Corp., Huntington, 
W. Va. Equipped with a 20 kw, 450 ke R-F generator, 
the production line turns out 1500 sets composed of six 
stainless items in a 15-hour day. 

Ten women and two men form the line. Shanks formed 
in another part of the plant are first inspected at the 
start of the finishing table and placed in a frame. As 
they pass from one operator to the next, a slotted ferrule 
is placed on one end of each shank, followed by a wire 
ring of silver solder inserted at the interior joint of ferrule 
and shank. A small amount of flux is then added where 
solder and ferrule meet the shank. 

Pieces finished to this point are placed in their frame 
under induction heat to join together the ferrule and 
shank. The coil used for this operation is a multiple of 
12 single turns in series. After completing the 15 sec 
heating cycle of 1250° F to give the joint the required 
tensile strength, pieces are removed from the frame and 
rinsed in a special alkali cleansing bath. They are then 
sent to another factory where plastic handles are fitted 
around the upper shank and into ferrule at 4500 lb pres- 
sure. 

Upon return to the manufacturer shanks are placed in 
another frame along with the blade of the utensil being 
made. Flux is painted on spot where blade and shank are 
to be joined. A narrow strip of silver solder is then placed 
in its proper position on back of blade. Flux is also painted 
on beveled end of shank and the frames are locked. 

For the last heating process, a unit of four coils in 


Fig. 1 (above )—Ring of silver solder, and suitable flux, is 
placed on shanks before soldering operation which is done 


with a coil composed of 12 single turns in series 


Fig. 2 (right)—Shank and blade are joined in approximately 


12 sec using a 4-turn series coil 
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series is used. Each coil is made in approximately three 
quarters of a turn. The prepared frame is placed very 
close to these coils, and a heating cycle of 12 sec is 
applied to seal the joints. The finished utensils are 
then released from the frame and rinsed in a hot alkali 
cleaning solution—same as is used in preparing the shank 
and ferrule for the plastic handle. When the units have 
cooled, polishing is accomplished by holding the tools 
against a motor-driven polishing wheel. 

According to engineers of Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh, power input for full generator output is 43 kva, 
3 phase, 60 cycle, at 95 per cent power factor. Control 
is by means of a “start-stop” (Please turn to Page 112) 
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This is a progress report on the application of pressure-welding 

to the production of stainless steel rings ranging in sizes up to 

20 in. in diameter with cross-sections from 1” to 4” square inches. 

Close control of surface preparation, end pressure, and rate of 
heating essential 


ie pressure-welding process has been investigated by the authors to see whether 
or nut it would be applicable to the production of stainless steel rings up to 20 in. 

in diameter for use in the aircraft industry. As will be shown, welded rings can 
be produced satisfactorily but the process must be evaluated carefully in comparison 
with other fabricating methods to choose the most economical method. 

Several methods of producing the rings were considered. The first method, one 
that is commonly _ used, consists of making seamless ring by piercing 
an appropriate disk and then rolling on a mandrel to the rough dimensions of the part 
required. This method produces parts with excellent properties but may require con- 
siderable manipulation for large rings and is, for the most part, limited to parts of 
relatively simple cross section such as squares or rectangles. However, these simple 
shapes can, in a subsequent operation, be die-forged to produce fairly complicated 
contours. 

The second commonly used method consists of upsetting a round or square on 
flat dies to produce a disk of the desired diameter, then die-forging the disk to shape. 
This method requires that the stock be amenable to upsetting to proper diameter and 
thickness without excessive cracking. Usually 20 to 60 per cent of the metal is wasted 
because of the necessity of a large center punchout. 

The third method of producing the rings, used principally for rings of fairly thin 
cross section, consists of flash-welding appropriately prepared stock to produce the 
ring. This ring may then be subsequently forged in dies to produce the desired shape. 
A modification of this process consists of rolling the ring to the desired size and then 
welding, by means of standard hand methods, to produce a piece which can be forged 
in dies to the proper shape. 

Based on our experience, it was evident that the first two methods would produce 
parts with maximum mechanical properties throughout the ring. The pressure-welding 
method involves the joining of two semicircular halves by two diametrically opposite 
pressure welds. 

The sequence of steps in making a typical ring is shown in Fig. 1. Our experience 
with pressure-welding medium alloy steels, such as SAE 4340, had indicated that if 
the pressure-welding process could be adapted to the manufacture of stainless steel 
rings it might have production advantages. Induction heating and gas heating 
are alternate methods that may be used to bring the weld zone to temperature. This 
article is confined to a description of the work using the oxyacetylene flame as a source 


Type 347 after forging and solution 
treatment 
Fig. 4—Deposited oxides are present 
at weld interfuce of Type 321 after 
solution treatment 


Fig, 1—Sequence of manufacture: (A) 
Bent half rings with surfaces prepared 
for welding. (B) Welded ring with 
upset bead removed and etched for 
inspection. (C) Ring die forged to 
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proper size and contour 


Fig. 2—Pressure welds in %-in. sec- 


tion of Type 347 stainless steel: (Top) 
as welded; (bottom) forged 

Fig. 3—Weld is horizontal through 

center in this photomicrograph of 


Fig. 5—Curves showing time, tem- 
perature and pressure relationship in 
one section 
Fig. 6—Diagram showing effect of 
compensating grind 
Fig. 7—Equipment required for pres- 
sure-welding rings 
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t heat with varying arrargements. 

One of the prime considerations in 
choosing pressure-welding was the fact 
quantities of a given size were not large, 
so that die cost and equipment cost 
would be an important item in the total 
production cost of each ring. The other 
important consideration was that at the 


time this work was begun type 347 stain- 


less steel, containing columbium, was not 
available. Type 321, containing titanium, 
had to be used. 


This titanium stainless steel has a 
greater tendency to crack around the 
periphery of disk forgings than type 347. 
Thus the grinding that would probably 
be necessary in producing these rings as 
forgings would have to be weighed 
against the processing expenses of the 
welding method. Types and analyses 
of the steels used are given in Table I. 

Preliminary Work To Establish Weld- 
ing Technique: At the cutset of the 
program it was decided that the best 
way to evaluate weld quality for this 
type of application was to forge pressure- 


welded test sections. Experimental pres- 


Fig. 8—Pressure welding equip- 
ment set uv with ring 16%4-in. OD 
and 135%-in. ID 
Fig, 9—Heating head arrangements 
for equipment in Fig. 8 
Fig. 10—Larger size pressue we!d- 
ing equipment set up with ring 
19% in. OD and 16% in. ID 
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sure welds were made until the technique 
was developed to the point where the 
test welds could be hammer-forged with- 
out cracking and until the mechanical 
properties through the welds were satis- 
factory. 

The first test specimens, of 18-8 stain- 
less steel, type 347, %-in. thick and 3-in. 
wide, were pressure-welded and upsets 
machined off. 
forged to reduce the 3-in. dimension to 


were They were then 
The welds 
had not altered the forgeability of the 
steel, and the test specimens forged satis- 


4-in., a reduction of 4 to 1. 


factorily without splitting or rupturing 
at the weld. The specimens were tested 
both after welding and after forging. 
Hot acid etched sections showing the 
soundness of the weld are shown in Fig. 
9 


Tensile tests taken through the welds 
indicated that through the 


best welds were equivalent to those of 


properties 


Evidence of weld 
interface was present on the pieces after 


original bar material. 
welding. This interface was not visible 
on sections taken through welds that 
had been forged, as shown in Fig. 3. 
Apparently the forging action or the 


solution treatment during heating for 
forging has broken up the continuity of 
the oxide or carbide particles present at 
the original weld interface. 
Pressure welds were next made for 
forging tests on straight 6-in lengths in 
the various section sizes contemplated for 
rings, as listed in Table II. The quality 
of the welds was not consistent, even 
though the welds had apparently been 
made in the same manner. Welds made 
on 1 x 3 in. 
failed at the weld by splitting during 


sections of stainless steel 
forging. A more detailed experimental 
program was then conducted to de- 
termine the effects of several variables on 
the weld quality. The following vari- 
ables were examined: Amount of upset, 
surface preparation of mating surfaces, 
temperature, gas flow, heating rate, pres- 
sure, and time. Type of atmosphere at 
the weld is another variable that has 
an effect on the weld’. 
time this work was carried out, the ef- 


However, at the 


fect of atmosphere was not investigated. 
All this work was performed in the 
atmosphere produced by the heating 
flames with a 1 to 1 oxygen-to-acetylene 
ratio. 

At the time, it was decided to carry 
out these extensive tests using carbon 
steels for some of the work. However, 
this program involving carbon steels was 
soon abandoned as it was found that 
while carbon steels were readily welded 
within a wide range of conditions, much 
closer control and more exacting con- 
ditions during the weld cycle were re- 
quired for stainless 
The. program was thereafter car- 


pressure-welding 
steel. 
ried out using stainless steels. 
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YOU GET 


1. Reduce assembly time to a minimum by sav- 
ings through use of accurate and uniform fasteners 


2. Make your men happier by giving them fast- 
eners that make their work easier 


3. Reduce need for thorough plant inspection, 
due to confidence in supplier’s quality control 


4. Reduce the number and size of fasteners by 
proper design 


5. Purchase maximum holding power per dollar 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 


Zs 


JO2 years making bf2070¢ 


lhe thin Gs 





Plants at Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock 
Falls, Tll., Los Angeles, Calif. Additional sales offices at 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Portland, 
Seattle. Distributors from coast to coast. By ordering 
through your distributor, you can get prompt service 
for your normal needs from his stocks. Also—the in- 
dustry’s most complete, easiest-to-use catalog. 
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I look for all 8 


to get ( {a= moos \ 


It is the many costs of using a fastener that count 

. not just the initial price. eu Fastener Economy is 
the lowest total cost for fastener selection, purchase, 
assembly and performance. 


t.f.e. WHEN YOU... 





of initial cost, by specifying correct type and 


size of fasteners 


6. Simplify inventories by standardizing on 
fewer types and sizes of fasteners 


7. Save purchasing time by buying larger quan- 
tities from one supplier’s complete line 


8. Contribute to sales value of final product by 
using fasteners with a reputation for dependa- 
bility and finish 
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Fig. 11—Closeup of Fig. 10 show- 
ing heating head arrangement and 
use of adjustable contacts 
Fig. 12—Crack at surface of poor 
weld in Type 321 stainless steel be- 
fore forging 
Fig. 13—Examples of poor pres- 
sure welds in Type 821 rings: 
(Top) as welded, with weld upset 
removed, and (bottom) ring that 
has undergone expanding test. Im- 
properly bonded areas of weld 
have split open 


Time, temperature, and pressure read- 
ings were obtained simultaneously on 
test pieces, with thermocouple junctions 
placed on the mating surface at the 
exact center and immediately below the 
surface of the cross section. Hydraulic 
pressure up to 10,000 psi was built up 
on small hydraulic press at the mating 
surfaces and the pieces were heated with 
oxyacetylene torches. As the pieces be- 
came plastic, they deformed and thus re- 
leased the pressure across the weld face. 
Pressure recordings were made simulta- 
neously with time and temperature mea- 
surements. Note data plotied in Fig. 5. 

Tests on this section were repeated 
with two heating rates, one resulting 
from 50 psi of oxygen and the other 
from 30 psi of oxygen. From this plot 
it can be seen that with the faster heat- 
ing rate resulting with the 50 psi of 
oxygen, the temperature gradient across 
the section was steeper. In order that 
pressure may be used as a measure of 
temperature, all pieces of a given cross 
section must be heated under identical 
conditions. The most reliable method 
of doing this was to set up pressure- 
temperature relationships during the ac- 
tual welding of these rings. 

Temperature and amount of upset 


were found to be the most important 
variables in producing a good weld’, 
The importance of temperature has been 
brought out by other investigators. Welds 
made at too low a temperature were 
not bonded. Welds made at too high 
a temperature had either intergranular 
carbide precipitation or grain boundary 
oxidation. The effect of welding tem- 
perature on mechanical properties when 
other variables are held constant is show 

in the tensile properties of welds mad: 
at various temperatures shown in Tabk 
III. The most. satisfactory minimum 
welding temperature for stainless steel 
was 2200°F for a given upset. Welding 
pressures varied from 3000 to 6000 psi, 
although varying pressure within these 
limits had little effect when the tempera- 
ture was correct. 

For welding test pieces, flatness and 
cleanliness were the most important sur- 
face preparations. Satisfactory welds 
were made with surfaces that had been 
machine-ground, or smooth milled. The 
amount of upset at the weld was con- 
trolled by the degree of total shorten- 
ing on the test piece and it was found 
that total shortenings equivalent to five 
eighths of the thickness, were sufficient, 
provided that the weld faces remained 
closed during the welding cycle. Al- 
though the larger sections had_ been 
ground sufficiently flat and smooth for 
intimate contact at the weld faces, 
thermal expansion during the heating 
cycle had caused the outer edges of the 
cross section to open up before the metal 
had attained the plastic state. This re- 
sulted in oxidation, which prevented 
proper bonding where the faces had 
opened. 

Tests To Determine Weld Quality: The 
joint efficiencies of the welds were tested 
by every available means. Ability to meet 
the requirements of the forging test was 
arbitrarily taken as the standard of 
quality required of pressure welds for 
these applications. Most drastic and 
most informative was the forging or 
expanding test. Other tests were made 
across specimen welds in order that the 
results of this forging test could be 
interpreted in more familiar terms. These 
included hot acid etch, tensile, Strauss- 
embrittlement plus bend, and microstruc- 
ture. 

The hot acid etch test was very useful 
in exposing cracks in welds not complete- 
ly bonded to the outer surfaces, and 
localized burning resulting at the weld 
from excessive surface temperature. When 
the bond was poor, the etch disclosed a 
fine line at the weld, while if localized 
burning had occurred, a characteristic 
pattern became evident. 

When specimens containing defects 
were forged, they failed in a manner 
characteristic of the defect. Overheat- 
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6. The Puzzle of the Counterfeit (in 


Here are 9 coins and a scale. Eight of the coins are of equal 
weight — the ninth is counterfeit, weighs less. 


The problem: What's the least number of weighings neces- 
sary to isolate the counterfeit coin2* 


Tricky, this one, but very apropos. For it's quite a trick today 
to solve some metal turning problems ... to remove metal 
more quickly, more economically, in the least number of 
operations. 


The chances are that turning accounts for 25 per cent or 
more of all machining time in your plant. 


There are cases in our files of savings of hundreds of 
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dollars a month in the manufacture of a single part by 


the use of Jones & Lamson machines. Our machines are 
designed specifically for the most efficient use of carbide 
tools which can remove metal 200 to 500 per cent faster. 
We have solved many tough cost problems. Solving them 


is our business. 


Be skeptical of the production efficiency of all metal 
turning equipment in your plant. 


Telephone or write for a Jones & Lamson engineer who will 
be glad to consult with you on all phases of your metal 
turning problems. 


* The answer is 2. 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes «Fay Automatic Lathes» 
Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering Machines* Automatic 
Thread Grinders * Optical Comporators *« Automatic Opening 
Threading Dies and Chasers * Ground Thread Flat Rolling Dies. 
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TABLE I 
TYPES AND ANALYSIS OF STEELS USED 

Type Cc Mn Si Cr Ni Ti Cb 
347 0.10 0.04 17.0/ 9.0/ 

Max Max, 19.0 12.0 8xC 
$21 “0.10 0.04 17.0/ 8.0/ 

Max, Max. 19.0 11.0 4xC 
810 0.20 2.00 1.00 24.00/ 19.00/ 

Max. Max. Max. 26.00 22.00 
310-Mod 0.25 2.00 1.75/ 24.00/ 19.00/ 

Max. Max. 2.25 26.00 22.00 





TABLE Il 
CROSS-SECTIONAL DIMENSIONS OF 
RINGS PRODUCED 


Type 

Stainless Cross Section 
347 9/16 x 2-3/4 in. 
347 1-7/8 x 1-7/8 in. 
321 3/4 x 6 in. 
821 1-7/16 x 2-5/8 in. 
810 3/4 x 2-1/2 in. 
310 1-1/8 x 2-3/16 in, 
810 1-1/8 x 1-7/8 in. 





ing caused an irregular and intergranular 
type of failure, while a peor bond caused 
1 flat or straight type of failure. ‘Tensile 
tests afforded three criteria for deter- 
Ultimate 


strength; (2) elonzation and reduction of 


mining weld quality: (1) 


area; and (3) type and location of frac- 


Welds with satisfactory yield and ten- 
sile strengths only were readily produced, 
but more exacting conditions were re- 
quired in making pressure welds which 
also possessed optimum ductility. Type 
nd location of fracture on a tensile test 
was correlated with the strength and 
ductility. Tensiles that parted exactly at 
the weld with a flat, dull matt fracture 
invariably were associated with low duc- 
tility, and in some instances low tensile 
strength. 

Normal tensile fracture for these stain- 
less steels is a cup-cone type, and welds 
showing this type of fracture always 


possessed superior properties of both 


strength and _ ductility regardless of 
whether tensile failure was at or near 
the weld. The corresponding _ tensile 


Table III. 


The Strauss-embrittlement-and-bend tests 


properties are listed in 
gave a gocd indication of weld quality 
since only good pressure welds were to 


withstand the tests. 


Only welds appearing sound with a 
hot acid etch, with satisfactory strength, 
ductility, and able to fulfill the require- 
ments of the Strauss test, forged satis- 
Welds that 


torily showed complete grain coalescence 


factorily. forged _ satisfac- 
across the weld, and the interface was 
well broken up, in some cases entirely 
Welds that failed during 
forging had not coalesced across the weld 


eliminated. 


and the interface was present throughout. 
This work confirmed the fact that be- 
sides acting as a shaping and sizing oper- 
ation, forging would also serve as a 
good proof test of pressure-welded rings. 


It was observed that the tensile prop- 
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erties of forged test welds were always 
better than those of welds that had not 
been forged. Hot working produced re- 
crystallization, and resulted in a finer 
The forging action had also 
straightened the flow fibers at 
the weld upset, and helped break up the 
oxide particles at the weld interface. 


grain size. 
grain 


The superior properties of forged welds 
may be partly explained on the basis 
that the severe deformation occurring 
during forging acted as a selective proc- 
ess that eliminated all but the superior 
welds. Welds that were tested without 
subsequent forging may have been slight- 
ly less perfect, on the average, than 
forged welds in spite of the fact that 
all of the other tests such as acid etch- 
ing indicated equivalent soundness prior 
to forging, 

Although 


forged welds were superior, the proper- 


the physical properties of 


ties across properly welded pieces, not 
forged, were adequate for the use for 
which they were intended. Since a num- 
ber of rings required a rectangular cross 
section, these rings were made by pres- 
sure welding with no subsequent forg- 
ing. A proof test devised for these 
welds consisted of expanding, at forg- 
ing temperature, rings that had been 
welded “%-in. undersize on the diameter. 

Details of Manufacture of Ring: The 
method finally arrived at in producing 
these rings consisted of joining two semi- 
circular halves by two diametrically op- 
pesite pressure welds. This two-piece 
method was more successful than the 
It afforded relative 


ease in the preparation of pieces to be 


one-piece method. 


welded in that the weld faces were readi- 

ly surface ground and cleaned. 
Although _ test 

numerous difficulties arose in 


pieces were readily 
welded, 
the pressure welding of actual rings. The 
principal difficulty was the maintenance 
of intimate contact between the abutting 
surfaces during the first stage of heat- 
ing. The metal expanded differentially, 
because of temperature gradient, so that 
certain areas of the abutting surfaces 
separated. This was aggravated by the 
fact that at no time was the applied 
load normal to the surfaces. The slight 
side thrust created was enough to cause 
trouble. An example of 


Here a heavy 


considerable 
this is shown in Fig. 4. 
oxide film is present at the interface and 


has prevented coalescence of grains across 
the joint. However, a film at the weld 
interface did not neeessarily indicate the 
presence of oxides, as both oxides and 
carbides were found in this film. 

In order to eliminate the effect of 
bending, or side thrust, a number of weld 
surfaces were prepared by a method de- 
signated as a “compensating grind,” as 
depicted in the diagram of Fig. 6. This 
was done by elastically expanding the 
rinz halves to oversize diameters at the 
weld faces and then grinding. When the 
proper initial end pressure was applied 
to these rings, the bending moment 
caused the weld faces to attain intimate 
Unequal thermal expansion of 
during heating was 


contact. 

the cross section 
particularly troublesome on the rings of 
larger cross section. This expansion 
caused the f2ces to open up at the sur- 
faces of sections being welded. This 
was minimized by adjusting the heating 
cycle, heating rate, and the heat input 
to produce thermal expansion in a direc- 


tion to counteract the thermal expansion. 

It is almost axiomatic that the higher 
the end pressure, the lower the tempera- 
ture at which the metal will undergo 
plastic Use of this re- 
lationship was made in the welding cycle 
in that initial end 
high enough to yield plastic deformation 


at temperatures between 1300 and 1400° 


deformation, 


pressure used was 


F, in order to close any minute opening 
that may have occurred during heating 
to this temperature. In order to main- 
tain intimate contact between the abut- 
ting surfaces, a fraction of the upset 
equivalent to about one-quarter of the 
total shortening was taken up at this 
stage. Since a closed hydraulic system 
was used, the pressure slowly dropped 
off as the piece yielded under the in- 
fluence of increasing temperature. When 
the pressure had decreased to a sufficient- 
ly low value which previous experience 
had shown was an indication that the 
proper welding temperature conditions 
had been reached, the final upsetting 
pressure was applied. 

Heating cycles determined for the 
various section sizes of test specimens 
were not directly applicable to the heat- 
ing of rings in these same section sizes. 
The cooling effect of the greater mass 
of steel in the rings and of the welding 
dies and equipment had changed the re- 
quired rate of heat input at the weld 
area. Heating cycles were, therefore, 
determined for each particular job as it 
was set up in production, and trial rings 
were put through the entire process in 
order that the best cycles be established 
throughout a production run. 

The gas flow was adjusted to produce 
a cycle fast enough to rapidly attain 
plastic deformation and seal the weld 
faces, but slow enough to minimize the 
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temperature gradient and to_ provide 
reasonable assurance against burning at 
the surface. It was not 


know the exact gas flow, provided a 


necessary to 


constant flow was maintained in order 
to effect reproduceability from weld to 
weld. However, lack of adequately sen- 
sitive measuring equipment made it dif- 
ficult to duplicate conditions from one 
run to another exactly, and close super- 
visory control was necessary. 

Requirements of Heating Equipment: 
An adequate supply of gases was avail- 
able from the shop pipe lines. Oxygen 
supply to the lines was from a large 
storage unit, and generators provided 
the acetylene. 

The main design consideration of heat- 
ing heads was that of proper heat input 
across the section to be welded. In some 
cases heat input was purposely made un- 
even in order to counteract the effect 
of unequal thermal expansion. Heating 
heads were designed to prevent burning, 
particularly at the corners of the section, 
and were mounted to permit easy re- 
moval of the rings after welding. 

Press Equipment: Hydraulic pressure 
systems were installed cn the presses so 
that variable pressures could be readily 
attained. Presses were made with suf- 
ficient rigidity to maintain correct match 
with 


of half rinzs, and stops 


of the 


positive 


to insure dimensional accuracy 


welded rings. Dies were required to 
hold alignment, to support the work, 
and to transfer pressure to the weld. 


These had to be heat resistant and, in 


the case of larger rings, water-ccoled 


to prevent die growth. The portions 
of these dics adjacent to the work were 
heated to a dull red when not water- 
cooled. 

Three-point contacts were required for 
some of the larger rings, as the hot rolled 
surfaces of the bent half rings did not 
afford proper bearing against the smooth 
machined surfaces of the die inserts. Ad- 
justable contacts afforded the adjustment 
surfaces and 


necessary to close-mating 


produced intimate contact within the 
range of tolerances for bent ring halves. 
Heating 


the weld to prevent 


torches were oscillated across 
localized burning. 
In gencral, the amount of oscillation was 


Both 


used 


equivalent to the total shortening. 
mechanical and manual means wer 
to obtain this oscillation. A diagram illus- 
trating equipment for pressure-welding 
rings is shown in Fig. 7, while the smal- 
ler of the two machines used is shown in 
Fig. 8, 


head arrangement shown in Fig. 9. Fig. 


with a close-up of the heating 


10 shows the larger machine used, and 
Fiz. 11 is a close-up of the heating head 
arrangement for this machine. 

Defects Observed on Welded Rings: 
Several difficulties 
in the early stages of welding of rings. 
Fissures at the surface of the weld, such 


were encountered 
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TABLE II 
TENSILE PROPERTIES OF WELDS 

Ultimate Yield 
Type 347 Strength Strength Elong. Contr. Fracture 
Welded at 2100°F. 77,000 46,500 28.0 29.1 Flat at Weld 
Welded at 2200°F, 77,000 44,000 89.0 61.0 Cup Cone 
Welded at 2200°F. and Forged 88,000 51,000 55.0 68.5 Cup Cone 
Unwelded Control Specimen 88,500 48,500 57.0 59.2 Cup Cone 


Type 321 


Through Weld 78,000 45,000 40.5 44.8 
Original Bar 83,000 46,000 61.5 75.1 
Type 310 

Through Weld 75,000 40,000 46.0 51.9 
Original Bar 75,000 42,000 5r.0 50.2 





as shown in Fig. 12, resulted when the 
weld faces had opened during the weld- 
ing cycle. These defects rarely occurred 
at the inner diameter, but when they 
did occur they were attributed to too 
low an initial end pressure. At the outer 


diameter they resulted from opening 
caused by excessive bending moment and 
were prevented by use of the compensat- 
ing grind. On the larger cross sections 
these were due to excessive die growth 
and were eliminated by the addition of 
adjustable contacts to the die inserts. 
The oxide film previously mentioned 
resulted when weld faces were not in 
intimate contact throughout the welding 
process, 
Burning resulted from too rapid a 
heating rate in that the surface burned 
center had attained proper 


Metal that had 


been burned broke open during upsetting 


before the 
welding temperature. 
or subsequent forging operations. It was 
found that type 310 stainless steels were 
burning and_ that 


most susceptible to 


this condition could be corrected by 
preper regulation of heating rate. 

Low ductility on a tensile test, men 
tioned previously, resulted from a moder- 
ate amount of oxides at the interface or 
too low a welding temperature, and was 
corrected according to the cause. 


Quality Control: The 


procedures were used for quality control 


follow ing test 


and proved entirely satisfactory. Thi 
weld upset was removed from the rings 
by milling; the welds were then etched 
in 50 per cent HCl and examined for 
fissures, traces of oxide film, and burning 
If iny of these defects were found, the 
rings were scrapped; otherwise they wer 
forged. A defective weld would result 
in a rupture. A number cof these jobs 
were made by pressure-welding with no 
subsequent forging because the dimen- 
sions of the finished pieces required a 
rectangular cross section. As previously 
mentioned, proof test devised for these 
consisted of expanding the undersize rings 
to proper diameter at low forging tem- 
peratures, as in Fig. 13. Extensive in- 


vestigation indicated that only  satis- 
factory pressure welds were able to meet 
the test. 


low a temperature, or an oxide film had 


When welds were made at too 


formed at the interface, these split exact- 


TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGES OF GOOD WELDS ON 
VARIOUS PARTS 


Type Cross Total 
Stainless Section Welded Yield % 

347 9/16 x 2-3/4 in. 923 97 
3847 1-7/8 x 1-7/8 in. 21 100 
321 3/4 x 6 in. 24 54 
321 1-7/16 x 2-5/8 in 366 60 
810 3/4 x 2-1/2 in. 313 93 
310 1-1/8 x 2-3/16 in. 307 32 
810 1-1/8 x 1-7/8 in. 189 90 





ly at the weld with a flat type of frac- 
Metal that had been burned dur 


ing the welding process broke with a 


ture, 


granular fracture during the expanding 
operation. See Fig. 13. 
Table IV 


produced and the yields for the various 


summarizes the quantities 


ring cross-sections, 
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The foregoing is from a discussion of the 
subject at the Annual Meeting, American Weld- 
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Nickel, Steel Properties 
Combined in Clad Strip 


rolled 
combines corrosion resistance and other 
Monel with that 
Superior Steel 


Development of a strip that 


properties of nickel or 
cf steel is anncurced by 
Corp., Carnegie, Fa. 


Featuring an in- 


separable bond between the steel bass 


and cladding, the composite strip is 


reporte d to reduce cost 30 to 35 per cent. 


Strip is being produced in widths 
between % and 10 %-in., and in coils 
ranging up to several hundred feet, de 
It is cold rolled 
in thicknesses between 0.010 and 0.125- 
in., hot rolled in 
0.095 and 0.25-in. 


Standard cladding is 10 per cent of 


pending upon the gage. 


thicknesses between 


the total thickness on one cr both sides 
of the 


to separate the cladding from the steel 


strip. Because it is impossible 
base | Z her tl ‘hemical 
vase by any means other than chemica 


dissolving, the strip can be stamped, 
drawn, spun, bent or spot welded. Dan- 
cer of warpiog or twisting is negligible 
since thermal coefficient of expansion of 


the three metals involved is the same. 









SCALP PREVENTION: The foundryman 
who always assumes that his crucibles are 
damp when they reach him never has 
scalped pots, according to the advice in- 
cluded in the latest “Crucible Melters’ 
Handbook,” issued by the Crucible 
Manufacturers Association of New York. 
Sometimes, shipments of crucibles in tran- 
sit pass through heavy rains or snows. As 
a result they absorb moisture which must 
be driven out by the user, It must be ex- 
pelled slowly and completely before the 
crucible js used. If a crucible containing 
i considerable quantity of moisture is 
quickly subjected to a high temperature, 
the moisture will rapidly turn to steam, 
pressure of which may scalp or spall the 
crucible. No matter how small the re- 
maining amount of moisture is in a cru- 
cible, its heat life is shortened when it is 


placed in the furnace. 


AIDS POLIO VICTIMS: Latest appli- 
cation of General Electric’s Thy-mo-trol 
drive, it was learned jn Pittsburgh, is in 
controlling a new type oscillating bed 
now being used to combat crippling 
effects of polio. The new bed, built by 
Respir-Aid Inc., Toledo, O., is mounted 
on a motor-driven frame which the drive, 
a versatile electronic system of controlling 
motors, see-saws in rhythm with the 
patient's normal breathing. A small alter- 
vating-current motor regulates the arc of 
travel of the bed’s motion. Principal func- 
tion of the bed is to aid the patient in 
breathing. Unlike the iron lung, neither 
the bed nor the motion restricts care of 
the patient. 


REDUCES ORGANIC CHEMICALS: 
Discovery of a compound that promises 
to become a universal reducing agent for 
organic chemicals is reported by Professor 
H. I. Schlesinger of the University of 
Chicago, in a paper prepared for the 
University of Illinois section of the 
American Chemical Society. Easily pre- 
pared from lithium hydride and alum- 
inum chloride, the compound is a white 
crysialline solid, readily soluble in ether, 
the solvent in which most of. its reduc- 
tion reactions are carried out. It is said 
to reduce highly stable organic com- 
pounds at room temperatures and nor- 
mal pressures. It also was applied suc- 
cessfully to the reduction of aryl nitro 
compounds to the corresponding azo com- 
pounds, nitriles to primary amines, and 
ketones, esters, aldehydes, anhydrides, and 
acid chlorides to their respective alcohols. 
One peculiarity is the compound does not 
attack carbon-to-carbon double bonds, 
therefore it can be employed to reduce 
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unsaturated organic chemicals. The prod- 
uct also promises to be of great use in 
tracer chemistry, because under ordinary 
conditions it reduces carbon dioxide to 
what appears to be derivatives of formal- 


dehyde. 


RESEARCH YARDSTICK: A yardstick 
by which management can evaluate re- 
sults of industrial research is described 
by Fred Olsen, director of research, 
Western Cartridge Co., in the forth- 
coming industrial research monograph 
“Management of Industrial Research,” to 
be published by Van Nostrand Co., New 
York. The formula enables management 
to evaluate research costs in the follow- 
ing categories: Where research lowered 
cost of production or distribution; where 
it contributed to an improvement in 
quality in an established product, and 
where it developed a new product. With 
the method, it is possible to chart an 
“index of return” in which actual ex- 
penditures for research may be compared 
quarterly with both estimated and audited 
returns produced by products that owe 
their being to research. 


WINS TOP AWARD: A_ 29-year-old 
mother, who in 3 years made 17 sugges- 
tions for improving production, recently 
received $2494 from Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Pittsburgh, for a double- 
barreled idea that saved money and 
critical materials. The check presented 
to Mrs. Phyillis B. Miller was the top 
award made by the company to a woman 
employee in the 36-year history of its 
suggestion system, and was the third 
largest suggestion payment ever made by 
Westinghouse. Mrs. Miller discovered that 
palm-size radar tubes that failed to pass 
rigid inspection because a trace of air re- 
mained inside could be preserved by re- 
moving the steel exhaust pipe with pliers, 
soldering in a new pipe and re-exhausting 
the tubes to attain. a better vacuum. The 
tube in effect is an electronic switch 
that keeps outgoing and incoming radar 
signals from colliding head-on. 


EXPANDS FACILITIES: Shop produc- 
tion is to be increased by one third upon 
completion of the planned construction 
of a new 80,000 sq ft factory building 
adjacent to the Aurora, IIl., works of In- 
dependent Pneumatic Tool Co., according 
to Neil C. Hurley, president. Part of a 
million-dollar expansion program, tie new 
structure is to house machinery and 
equipment to meet augmented produc- 
tion schedules based on the develop- 








ment of new markets in the automotive, 
farm and construction fields. Both elec- 
tric and pneumatic tools are to be manu- 
factured in the new building with space 
now being allocated for full scale produc- 
tion of the company’s new auto valve 
refacer and hard seat grinder, new line 
of power saws and other postwar develop- 


ments, 


TO RECORD METALLURGICAL 
DATA: Advances in ferrous metallurgy 
made during the war are to be recorded 
in a series of books by the Alloys of Iron 
Research, a project of the Engineering 
Foundation, it was learned recently. 
According to Dr. A. B. Kinzel, board 
chairman of the New York foundation, 
the first volume, now in preparation, is to 
contain a description of the characteristics 
and properties of the many alloy steels 
developed, and a summary of new prin- 
ciples of plastic deformation at elevated 
temperatures which proved of value in 
developing new steels for high and low 
temperature use, as in jet-propelled air- 
craft. Succeeding books are to include 
broad discussions of available published 
and unpublished information on indivi- 
dual series of new steels, and on older 
steels that were greatly improved in 
properties in the last few years. Alloys 
of Iron Research is a major research pro- 
ject of the foundation which was re- 
established a few months ago, after a 
period of inactivity during the war. 


“RETREADING” BY WELDING: Use 
of automatic arc welding for “retread- 
ing” railroad “tires” by Estrada de Ferro 
Sorocabana’s railroad shops in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, may well be compared to the 
economical practice of retreading auto 
tires, according to General Electric Co. 
A new locomotive “tire” gives about 
150,000 km of service before the flange 
is worn down to an unsafe limit. A 
new car flange provides approximately 
300,000 km. Such tires are built-up in 
the Brazilian shops eight to ten times 
before they are considered unfit for 
further service. Each restoration adds 
40,000 km to the life of a locomotive 
flange and 70,000 to 80,000 km to the 
life of a car wheel. Tire material is 
tempered 0.50 per cent carbon steel. 
Although this procedure was _ proved 
practical by the South American con- 
cern, it must be remembered the U. S. 
Interstate Commerce Commission pro- 
hibits any welding of locomotive or car 
wheel treads or flanges on _ interstate 


carriers. 
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Your automatic screw machines will operate longer 
between tool changes when you use J&L Cold 
Finished steel. The uniform Controlled Quality 
of J&L Cold Finished rounds, hexagons and squares 
makes it possible for you to set the speed of your 
machines to obtain maximum efficiency. In addition 
the close dimensions and inherent machinability of 
J&L Cold Finished bars will make it possible to 


produce, at low cost, accurate, highly finished parts. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 
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By HERBERT 


MAKERS of die castings are always 
faced with the problem of securing suit- 
able steels for casting dies. There is a 
considerable range of compositions and 
heat treatments from which to choose, 
but it is not easy to make the optimum 
] partly because of the 


cl.cice, many 


i.fluencing factors. These include: 
Temperature at which the molten alloy 
total 


casting that are to be 


is to be cast; 
produced; 
dimensional stability of the steel; heat 
treatment considered necessary; resist- 
ance of the steel to the solvent and ero- 
sive action of the molten alloy to be cast; 
resistance to thermal fatigue; ability to 
resist mechanical shock and high local- 
ized pressures; over-all cost; size and 
complexity of die; machinability of the 
die steel; ability to resist wear of slid- 
ing parts; tendency of surfaces to oxi- 
dize, pit or collect oxides of the metal 
cast; type of die lubricant, if any, to be 
used; dimensional tolerances on castings 
to be made and several other factors cf 
creater or less importance. 

With so many variables to be consid- 
ered, it is not surprising that die casters 
do not agree among themselves as to 
the best steels and that the makers of 
die steels have different ideas as to which 
compositions and heat treaments are 
preferable. Much depends upon experi- 
ences encountered and these differ as 
conclusions. 


widely as the resulting 


There is some agreement, however, as to 


number’ of 


In spite of wide differences of opinion 

on specifications for die steels, many 

different compositions and heat treat- 
ments yield satisfactory results 


SELECTING 


Stools or Casting Lies 


the requirements for an ideal die steel 
and these include the following: 

(1) Ability to 
fatigue (especially in casting alloys 
of high melting point) that ulti- 
mately results in checking and con- 


resist the thermal 


sequently in rough castings. 

(2) Ability to resist the solvent and 
erosive action of the molten alloy 
to be cast. 

(3) Ability 
and to retain adequate hardness 


to be heat-treated readily 


in service. 
(4) Dimensional 


freedom from warpage or cracking 


stability, including 
in heat-treatment. 

(5) Reasonable machineability in the 
annealed or partly hardened con- 
ditions. 

(6) Ability to resist impact and crush- 
ing, especially at partings, either 

when cold or hot, and to resist the 

f 


pounding of flash into surfaces. 


(7) Ability to resist mechanical wear 
of parts having relative motion. 
(8) Ability to 


ing as a result of sudden tempera- 


resist cleavage crack- 
ture cl.anzes. 

(9) Freedom from flaws that may be 
uncovered in machining or that re- 
sult in failure in service. 

(10) Ability to resist corrosion and pit- 
ting and chemical attack by such 
die lubricants as may be needed. 


(11) Minimum tendency to “solder” (to 


Fig. 1 (top)—Over one million pairs of castings in zinc alloy have been 

produced in this die but it is still in good condition, The parts produced, 

center left, are the halves of a housing for a steel measuring tape. Engraving 
in the die produces taised letters on the castings 


Fig, 2 (bottom)—Parts of a complex die for producing gates of eight pad- 

lock cylinders, foreground. As there are several cores for each cavity and 

dimensions must be held within close limits, such a die requires excellent 
workmanship, and parts are hardened to minimize wear 
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air conditioners—engineered to operate efficiently 


with any type of fuel. 


SENSATION OF THE METAL SHOW 


wa 


ing fixtures that bear the American - Standard 
mark of merit. 


CHEMICAL DISCOVERY CUTS METAL-WORKING COSTS! 


“Liquid Envelope” peelable plastic protective 
coating eliminates die marks, surface scratches, 
etc. commonly caused by Pressing, Drawing, 
Spinning, Brake Bending, Forming, Welding and 
Assembly operations. 


Film as thin as .001‘’—.002” completely pro- 
tects Stainless Steel, Cold Rolled, Monel, Alumi- 
num, Magnesium, Brass, Copper Sheet or Strip 
. cushions dies . . . lengthens die life . . . 
reduces pressures .. . cuts scrap .. . saves 
polishing-out imperfections . . . protects work 
in process from raw material receipt to finished- 
product assembly. 
Easy and economical to cold-spray and peel 
off. Gallon covers up to 200 square feet. Spe- 
cial formulations for protection of baked en- 
amel and porcelain during shipment. 


COATED STAINLESS STEEL SHEETS AVAILABLE 


from Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore, 
.. exclusive producers of Blue “Liquid En- 


BETTER FINISHES 
AND COATINGS, INC. 


268 DOREMUS AVE., (I) NEWARK 


5. N. J. 
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ALSO AVAILABLE FOR USE IN YOUR SHOP 


for spray, dip, brush or roller-coat application 
through these progressive steel distributors: 
Edgcomb Steel Corp., Hillside, N. J. - Edgcomb 
Steel Co. of New England, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
* Hugh Russel & Sons, Montreal and Toronto, 
Canada + Tanner & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. - 
Chicago Steel Service, Chicago, Ill. * The Hamil- 
ton Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio + Geary 
Stainless Steel Company, Baltimore, Md. + 
Metal Goods Corporation, St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE— STAINLESS STEEL ASH TRAY 


Stamped from blank coated with “LIQUID EN- 
VELOPE’’—sent with our compliments—conclu- 
sively demonstrates how this amazing plastic 
film protects polished sheet. Use coupon—or 
write on your letterhead. 


“UQUID ENVELope:. 
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Cc Mn Si 


Latrobe V.D.C. 0.35/0.45 0.40 max. 
Doehler 0.37/0.42 


ZI 0.50 0.80 0.40 
Pressure die 

No 3 0.35 0.55 
NE 8645 0.45 0.75/1.00 0.20/0.85 
2 0.45 0.70 aca le 
3 0.30 0.50 
4 0.45 0.60 
5 0.35 0.90 
6 0.30 0.60 0.90 
7 0.30 0.90 
8 0.35 iwi 
Lusterite Drill 

Rod (for 

cores) 0.80—-0.90 0.50 0.50 


0.85/1.10 


0.65 0.85/1.00 0.45/0.60 4.9/5.25 


COMPOSITIONS AND TREATMENTS OF SOME DIE STEELS 


Mo Cr 'f Ni 


0.85 


0.10/0.15 


.0/5.75 0.90/1.10 E> uate 
1.00/1.25 4.75/5.25 0.40/0.60 ik aes 


For very long runs on 
zinc or for aluminum. 
Heat to 1800-1825, 9 
hr quench in. air 
drawn 1050 6 hr per 


in. of thickness. 


0.40/0.60 0.40/0.70 
0.80 1.25 Used for Zn, Sn and 
Pb. Sometimes heat 
treated for Zn. 
0.50max. a een ORC. che iutisca be CR roi eecetess 1.20 Used for Zn and Pb, 
2.25 0.20 opt. preferably nitrated. 
For long run Zn. heat 
treated. 
0.50 opt. 5.25 0.25 opt. 0.50 opt. 0.50 opt. 4.5 Used heat treated for 
1.0 5.00 0.25 opt. << Spicy ae srg Be a Al & Mg but 5 is 
giving way to 6 & 7. 
1.0 5.00 0.25 opt. is 0.50 opt. 1.00 .... Used heat treated for 
3.00 0.50 ; ; cs 10.00 setae Al & Mg. 


16.5—18.0 


Used for Cu base al- 
loys, heat treated. 





alloy being cast) and to gall or 
scratch, 

(12) Ability to resist fatigue under 

mechanical stresses. 

These requirements are not arranged 
in order of importance, partly because 
the order varies with the type of metal 
being cast and with other factors, includ- 
ing the experience and opinions of those 
concerned. Some steels that are entire- 
ly satisfactory for use (even without heat 
treatment in some cases) in casting the 
low-melting alloys based respectively on 
zinc, lead and tin, are not at all satisfac- 
tory for higher melting aluminum base 
and magnesium base casting and are 
wholly unsuited for the copper base al- 
loys which have the highest casting tem- 
peratures of any alloys employed for die 
casting. 

For the copper alloys, refractory steels 
(of the “semi-high-speed” type) are con- 
sidered essential for usual commercial 
runs, as some parts of dies, especially 
cores, often operate at or about red heat. 
If smooth castings are required in cop- 
per base alloys, dies commonly have to 
be replaced or cavity blocks or other 
parts renewed after 5000 to 10,000 fill- 
ings as die steels that are not subject to 
heat checking (thermal fatigue) in cast- 
ing copper alloys have yet to be devel- 
oped. 

Thermal fatirue causes a network of 
cracks that extend well below the die 
surface and are filled with the alloy be- 
ing cast because of the extremely high 
pressures to which it is subjected. The 
result is raised veins on the castings. 
These veins are not detrimental to the 
casting, except where surfaces that are 
smooth and are not to be machined are 
required. The veins, however, result in 


100 


unsightly appearance and make castings 
harder to eject from dies and harder to 
polish, 

As alloys based on aluminum and on 
magnesium have a considerably lower 
melting point than the copper alloys, 
“hich-alloy” dies are not required. Heat 
checking does occur in time but dies suit- 
ed for as many as 100,000 cycles with- 
out renewal of cavity blocks are reported 
to be possible unless exacting require- 
ments on surface finish prevail or unless 
unusually close dimensional limits must 


be held. 
Low-Alloy Steels Preferable 


For zinc alloys, which are in widest 
use, trouble from heat checking of dies 
is rarely encountered and well made 
dies have been used for a million or more 
fillings without heat checking or signifi- 
cant deterioration in die surfaces ex- 
posed to the hot metal, though mechan- 
ical wear does occur and such parts as 
cores and ejector pins may require re- 
placement. Even unhardened carbon 
steel can be used for short run dies to 
cast zinc, but hardened low-alloy steels 
are preferable. 

Some die casters of zinc alloys use a 
die steel that is purchased hardened to 
about 190 to 300 brinell before machin- 
ing and requires no subsequent harden- 
ing. This practice commonly avoids sig- 
nificant changes in die dimensions after 
cavities are sunk and polished but, if the 
machining relieves strains that result in 
significant dimensional changes, draw- 
ing is done after cavities are machined 
close to finished size and any slight di- 
mensional changes are then corrected in 
final grinding or polishing. 

Dies for aluminum and magnesium are 


commonly heat treated and are drawn 
after quenching but these operations are 
not done until all machine work except 
final grinding and polishing of die cavi- 
ties is completed. The same procedure 
is often followed in making long-run 
dies for zinc alloys when such dies are 
not made from prehardened steel. Heat- 
treatment should be so done that warp- 
age and other dimensional changes are 
minimized, nevertheless it may some- 
times necessitate considerable reworking 
by grinding, or even making a newly ma- 
chined cavity block. 

Use of a die steel that changes its di- 
mensions a minimum amount as a result 
of heat treatment or that, at worst, dis- 
plays an orderly and predictable dimen- 
sional change is, therefore, highly desir- 
able. Warpage and dimensional changes 
can be minimized by slow heating. The 
time to bring dies to hardening tempera- 
ture should not be less than 1% hours per 
inch of greatest thickness of block plus 
that of material in which it is packed 
while being heated. Furnace tempera- 
ture should not exceed 400° F when dies 
are put in. 

Where, as in many die casting plants, 
both zinc and aluminum are cast, the 
same steel and the same general pro- 
cedure is often used on all dies. This 
avoids duplicate inventories, simplifies 
shop procedures and avoids the possiblity 
that a die steel suited only for zinc will 
be chosen by mistake for use with alumi- 
num and prove unsatisfactory. This prac- 
tice also makes it possible to use the die 
for either zinc or aluminum, in most 
cases. A die suited for aluminum is also 
satisfactory for zinc but if designed for 
zinc it may not be adaptable for alumi- 


(Please turn to Page 109) 
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Laboratory Furnace 


An automatically controlled furnace 
for precision use in laboratories, small 
unit and production work has _ been 
developed by K. H. Huppert Co., 6830 
Cottage Grove avenue, Chicago 37. 
Termed the No. 5 DeLuxe, it features 
combination 3-way heat range switch, 
and) an automatic temperature timer 
which maintains constant temperatures 
ranging from 200 to 1800° F, with a 
minimum variation of not over 10°. 
Heating elements are of high tempera- 
ture alloy wire. Furnace, _ illustrated 
above, is of all steel construction, and is 
insulated, 


provided with a_ heavily 


counterbalanced door. Pyrometer, two 
porcelain loading trays and two _ pilot 
lights are included. Dimensions of work 
chamber are 4% x 3% x 9 in. Throat 
opening is 2 in. 


Steel 1/13/47; Item No. 9061 


Boring, Milling Machine 


Horizontal planer type boring, drilling 
and milling machine, immediate right, 
features electronic drives for all feeds, 
nonmetallic ways for table and column 
base and automatic power clamping of 
table, cclumn, headstock and end sup- 
port. Developed by G. A. Gray Co., Cin- 
cinnati, it is controlled by a few simple 
controls. These consist of a pendant push 
button station and several levers. Separate 
motor provides feed and rapid traverse 
movements of table. Another motor is 
used to control table and headstock feed, 
permitting independent feeds and making 
it possible to follow an irregular line with 
the cutter. Table is driven by patented 
“stud shaft spiral geared drive” which 
gives smoothness of motion, Headstock 
provides 24 speeds in geometric progres- 


(All claims are those of respective manufacturers; 
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sion, 4% to 900 rpm for 5 and 6 in. bar 
and 2% to 500 rpm for 7 and 8 in. bar. 
Safety devices and interlocks protect ma- 
chine and work in event cf faulty opera 
tion. 

Steel 1/13/47; Item No. 9056 


Flexible Coupling 


Based on the gear-tooth principle, a 
new flexible coupling, directly above, 
is being manufactured by Industrial Ma- 
chine Works Inc., South Hanover, Mass., 
for high speed applications. Two iden- 
tical end-pieces with involute gear teeth 
containing 


mate with a center-piece 


rack grooves running transversely on 
opposite sides, providing for simultaneous 
automatic correction for angular and 
parallel misalignment. Centerpiece _ is 
made of lubricant impregnated sintered 
standard 


bronze. Torque capacity in 


sizes is up to 1500 in. lb. 


Steel 1/13/47; Item No. 9060 


Knee-Type Tool Bits 


Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa. has de 
veloped a new line of Kennametal-tipped 
tool bits for use in knee attachments of 





Industrial Equipment 



















turret lathes. Bits are available in a 
range of cemented carbide compositions, 
for machining steel, cast iron, and non- 
ferrous metals. They are offered in the 
Style 1l1K30—-in. 
square by 3% in. long; style 11K40—%-in. 


following sizes: 
square by 4 in. long; style 11K50-—%-in. 
square by 4% in. long. 


Steel 1/13/47; Item No, 9975 


High Frequency Voltmeter 


Suitable for general use in the labora- 
tory, on the test bench or production line, 
the new voltmeter, directly above, manu- 
factured by Alfred W. Barber Labora- 
tories, 34-14 Francis Lewis boulevard, 
Flushing, N. Y., offers better than 5 per 
cent of full scale accuracy on all ranges. 
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Designated as model 32, the electronic 
device, when equipped with a radio fre- 
quency probe, has a low input capacity of 
% mf, extending the range of measure- 
ment from 50 to 500 megacycles. It meas- 
ures 0.3 to 300 v radio frequency in five 
ranges: 3, 10, 30, 100 and 300 v. Input 
of impedance is % mf at a Q of about 200. 
Power supply required is 115 v, 60 cycles, 
30 w. 

Steel 1/13/47; Item No. 9057 


Die Casting Machine 


Fully automatic, high speed die cast- 
ing machine, announced by Light Metal 
Mathinery Inc., 736 Penton Building, 
Cleveland 13, eliminates between cycle 


delays by a paterted cycling mechanism 


that provides for automatic die move- 
ment, shot and ejection in continuously 
repetitive cycles. Once cycling rate is se- 
lected and set, operator proficiency has 
no effect on production rate. He merely 
fills the 
die. 
Machine may be operated at any one of 
four fixed speeds: 240, 330, 520 and 720 


Shot capacity is 16 oz 


meltinig pot and lubricates the 


shots per hour, 
with a casting area of 30 sq in. Die 
changes average 15 min including com- 
plete change and setup. 


Steel 1/13/47; Item No, 9928 


Vapor Degreaser 


A vapor degreaser embodying a con- 
trolled cool-air principle has been de- 
veloped by Mabor Co., Clark Township, 
‘Rahway, N. J. It is  self-distilling and 
completely self-contained. Built-in storage 
tanks are provided as part of the unit. 

By increasing the flow of cooling air, 
vapor level oscillation of the degreaser 
is substantially reduced. As a result, con- 
sumption of solvent is also reduced pro- 
portionately. An extra heater, foot pedal 
operated, helps to increase vapor forma- 
tion, and overcome the shock load as 


(All claims are those of respective 


work is placed in the machine. Equipped 
with casters, the equipment may be used 
as a portable unit. 

Steel 1/13/47; Item No. 9976 


Coil Testers 


Two coil testers designed to detect 
short circuits and defective insulation in 
high-speed production testing of electric 
coils are announced by General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Low-voltage tester shows presence of 
short-circuited turns in a coil. The turn-to- 
turn voltage is insufficient to break down 
partially faulty insulation. High-voltage 


tester is used when an overvoltage test 
is required for the insulation between 
turns and layers of coils. The turn-to-turn 
voltage in the high-voltage tester js high 
énough to stress the insulation beyond 
service requirements. 


Steel 1/13/47; Item No. 9668 


Air Compressor 


Air compressors designed around estab- 
lished mctor horsepower, are being manu- 
factured by Worthington Pump & Ma- 
Harrison, N. J. The 


chinery Corp. of 


line, designated as Air King, includes 
single-stage and two-stage sizes for pres- 
sures up to 250 psi for mating to standard 
motors of 1,to 15 hp. Arrangements in- 
clude self-contained power driven models 
mounted on bases or tanks as well as bare 


compressors for either direct or V-belt 
connection to drivers. 

Line also introduces a new principle 
in automatic starting of compressors. A 
centrifugal clutch in each compressor 
permits the driving motor to attain full 
speed before the compressor turns, thus 
eliminating the need for starting un- 
loaders, check valves, release and bleeder 
valves, etc, Direct power drive eliminates 
transmission losses and drive adjust- 
ments. 


Steel 1/13/47; Item No. 9947 


Hydraulic Presses 


Sheet metal is handled at high speeds 
on the two new hydraulic presses of 25 
and 50 ton capacities recently announced 


by John S. Barnes Corp. of Rockford, III. 


Designed for piercing, punching, forming, 
and drawing of sheet metal parts, they 
feature combined functions of several 
presses into one compact machine. Down 
time of the machines is cut sharply be- 
cause of flexibility of adjustment. 

Each press is powered by a seif-con- 
tained hydraulic unit which’ insures 
smooth press operation, constantly under 
finger-tip contrcl. Dual electrical controls 
increase safety and flexibility of opera- 
tion. 


Steel 1/13/47; Item No. 9977 


Carbon Dioxide Nozzle 


For added fire protection, screening 
nozzles, designed to cut off cr screen a 
fire’s oxygen supply, are available for use 
with standard carbon dioxide fire extin- 
guishirg systems manufactured by Walter 
Kidde & Co. Inc, Belleville, N. J. Nozzles 
especially adaptable to open-end cleaning 
dip tanks, and _ fan-openings 
where spaces need screening when fire 
breaks out, since in-drafts often 
air to the blaze, feeding the flames. 

The nozzles, throw a curtain of car- 


booths, 


suck 


ben dioxide across the openings and usu- 


manufacturers; for additional information fill in and return the coupon on page 106) 
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‘ie RIGHT horsepower 


Available in sizes from 1/10 to 100 horsepower. 







the RIGHT shaft Speed 


Gear reduction ratios range up to 432 to I, 


and RIGHT where you antes 


Master Gearmotors, available in millions on millions of combinations of i 
a types and ratings, permit you to use a power drive on each 
job that's just right... a power drive that will add greatly 2 


to. the compactness, appearance, and economy of each of 


i | 
| ‘ 


your applications. Use Master Gearmotors to increase the 


mt! 


salability of your motor-driven products . . . improve the 
economy, safety, and productivity of your plant equipment. 





THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY + DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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The 60° F. to 100° F. higher refractoriness under load which characterizes 
VEGA, the Super-Duty Silica Brick, gives it a distinct advantage for service in 
high temperature melting furnaces. It permits operation at higher temperatures 
with increased production or if no change is made in the furnace operation, 
the normal expectation is an extended life of at least 20 per cent. 
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Note the melting behavior of a silica refractory with 
a ‘total of 1.2°% alumina, titania and alkalies, and 
% of lime. This silica brick —a fair average of 
commercially available silica refractories — be- 
comes 10% liquid at 2550° F. (See broken line aut eg 
on chart.) 
Contrast the melting behavior of VEGA Super- 
Duty Silica Brick, a refractory containing a total of 
only 0.4% alumina, titania and alkalies, and 2% 
of lime. Note that VEGA does not become 10% 
liquid until a temperature of 2970° F. is reached 
. more than 400° F. higher. (See solid line on 
chart.) 
Note, too, that VEGA does not develop 30% liquid 
until a temperature of 3090° F. is reached, while 
the average silica brick reaches this stage of melt- 
ing at 2990° F., a full one hundred degrees lower. 
These temperatures correspond closely to the maxi- 
mum temperatures at which the brick will sustain 
heavy loads. 


ONE HAVING A TOTAL 
MORE THAN .5% OF 


ay HARBISON-WALKER REFRACTORIES COMPANY 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 
WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF REFRACTORIES 


GENERAL OFFICES + PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
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INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 





ally operate in conjunction with a built-in 
extinguishing system, using the 
high pressure gas supply 
Screen is a double one, with one blast 
of isnow-white gas shooting straight 
across the opening and second series of 
jets aims at an inward angle, diluting 
the air that gets past the first screen. 


Steel 1/13/47; Item No. 9900 


same 
and piping. 


Oxygen Determinator 


Fewer than 10 men are required for an 
analysis of the oxygen content of open- 
heart melts with the Cenco-Derge oxy- 
gen determination apparatus, illustrated 
here, developed by Central Scientific 
Co., 1700 Irving Park road, Chicago 13. 


In the procedure, a sample is poured in 
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a specially designed mold and a piece 
of this sample is weighed and introduced, 
through a mercury vacuum lock, into an 
induction furnace operating under vac- 
uum. At a temperature of 2800 to 3000° 
F the sample melts in 20 sec and all 
oxides are reduced by carbon present in 
graphite crucible. Resulting 
monoxide is accurately 
per cent of oxygen is computed from 
a simple equation. Completely enclosed 
in a steel frame, apparatus is protected 
electrically and mechanically. 

Steel 1/13/47; Item No. 9059 


carbon 
measured and 


Lighting Units 


Production of four new Da-V-Lite port- 
able lighting and power units is an- 
nounced by Davey Compressor Co., Kent, 
O. Designed to provide light and 
power, each unit is built around a 5000 w 
Westinghouse self-excited, self-regulated 
alternating current generator which is 


(All claims are those of respective manufacturers; 
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driven by a 15 hp 4 cylinder Wisconsin 


air-cooled engine, equipped with electric 


starter. 

Floodlight models such as the one il- 
lustrated are equipped with four 16 in. 
floodlights, providing 185,000 
power per light. Searchlight models are 


candle- 





equipped with two 18 in. 
1,965,000 candlepower per 
light. Combination models are designed 
for both work-lighting and spot-lighting, 
with two 


searchlights 
furnishing 


loodlights and two searchlights. 
Beacon models are for special directional 
lighting applications, having one 24 in. 
11,280,000 


are available in skid and 2-wheel spring 


candlepower searchlight, All 


trailer mountings. 


Steel 1/13/47; Item No. 9941 


Electric Handtool 


An electric handtool and _ portable 
grinder with a 1/5-hp motor that oper- 
ates at speeds to 40,000 rpm is announced 


Racine, Wis. 


rigid precision quill 


by Precise Products Co., 
Tool has a large, 





allowing 


fitted with a No, 0 Morse taper 
interchangeable 
collet 


mounting of precision 


chucks for rotary cutters and 





millers and a Jacobs chuck for small 
special arbors for unmounted grinding 
wheels. Four ball bearings which support 
quill and motor can be lubricated by a 
small pressure gun furnished, Cooling is 
accomplished by fan mounted on metor 
shaft. Called the Precise-40, the tool can 
be used as a handtool or mounted in 
stand, vise, lathe or milling machine. 


Steel 1/13/47; Item No, 9944 


Borer-To-Grinder Adaptor 


High speed air-driven attachment, il- 
lustrated here, which converts jig borers 
and other machine tools to precision jig 


grinders is announced by Vulcan Tool 
Dayton 10, O 
Called the Vulcanaire, it is an adaptor that 
fits the chuck of any machine tool. It 


Co., 730 Lorain avenue, 





features controllable speeds ranging from 
30,000 to 75,000 rpm, with 4 to 8 cu ft of 
air per minute required for the complete 
speed range. Unit is 2%-in. minimum di- 
ameter and, exclusive of adaptor and 
grinding wheel, 7%4-in. overall. It grinds 
holes from vs to 1%-in. It also is fur- 
nished with dust collector, air filter, pres- 
sure gage and oiler. Models for adapting 
lathes, milling machines and internal and 
surface grinders are also available. 


Steel 1/13/47; Item No. 9062 


Test Instrument 


An electronic test instrument providing 
an accurate means of measuring a wide 


range of voltage, current and resistance 
values found in many types of industrial 
electronic apparatus is announced by Syl- 
vania Electric Products Inc., 500 Fifth 
avenue, New York 18. 

Designed 


particularly for accurate 


measurement of electrical conditions in 


for additional information fill in and return the coupon on page 106) 
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circuit components operating with power 
up to 300 mc, the instrument employs 
the tiny proximity fuse type tube. 

Features of type 134 Polymeter include 
preset factory adjustments permitting cor- 
rect zero setting for all ranges through 
one front panel adjustment; convenient 
range switch for ccrrect multiplier values; 
five jacks for plug-in test-lead readings of 
alternating and direct currént volts; ohms; 
amperes and milliamperes. 


Steel 1/13/47; Item No. 9938 


Unit Substations 


High voltage incoming line, trans- 
former, and low voltage feeder sections 
are combined in one compact assembly 


in new All-In-One unit substations built 











by Wagner Electric Corp., 6400 Plymouth 
avenue, St. Louis 14. An air-cooled trans- 
former for indocr installation, noninflam- 
mable liquid-filled or oil-filled ° self- 
cooled transformers are available for use 
with unit. 

Substations are standardized in ratings 
100, 150, 200 and 300 kva, 3-phase, 60 
cycles. Choice of combinations of differ- 


ent types of transformers and high and 
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low voltage equipment makes them suit- 
able for a wide range of applications. 
Steel 1/13/47; Item No. 9939 


Multirange Tachometer 


Switchboard tachometer type 40 E hav- 
ing five heads and three speed ranges is 
offered by Metron Instrument Co., 432 
Lincoln street, Denver 9. The instrument 


a 





has permanently mounted tachometer 
heads at five different machines, all wired 
to the central indicating unit by ordinary 
BX cable or conduit. A rotary selector 
switch on indicating unit selects machine 
on which speed is to be measured. The 
machines may be remote from the loca- 
tion of the indicating unit. 

Tachometer shows three separate speed 
ranges—these may be any range _ be- 
tween 1 rpm full scale and 50,000 rpm 
full scale. Switch on the panel of unit 
selects proper speed range. Instruments 
are available in either box type switch- 


form and return to us. It will receive prompt attention. 


Circle numbers below correspond- NAME ....................005 vies es 
ing to those of items in which 
you are interested: CX. 65s aria ats S2EN Sirs oatt Ek wha ok 


board units or in the flush switchboard 
type. 
Steel 1/13/47; Item No. 9948 


Marking Unit 


Designated as the Airgrit, a marking 
machine for marking delicate or precision 
parts having ground or mirror surfaces, 
is offered by Jas. H. Matthews & Co., 
1315 West Liberty avenue, Pittsburgh 





26. Impressions are produced by a short 
blast of fine grit against rubber or cellu- 
loid stencil masks, upon which part is 
placed. 

Unit is operated by air pressure, and 
is constructed for very fine work. It 
operates most successfully on a volume 
of air at low pressure, 10 lb at nozzle. 

Device also is equipped with an elec- 
tric timing unit that enables operator to 
fix length of blast. Stencil masks, into 
which the desired marking is cut, are 
furnished in celluloid or rubber. Best re- 
sults are obtained by use of characters 
1/16 in. in size or larger. 

Steel 1/13/47; Item No. 9912 
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Mail to: STEEL, Engineering Dept.—1213 West Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


(All claims are those of respective manufacturers; for additional information fill in and return the coupon on this page.) 
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Looking Ahead For 1947... 
Offsetting Rising Costs 





Manufacturers of raw materials and 
fabricators of metal goods are faced with 
the problem of rising costs of labor, ma- 
terials and supplies. Increasing the prices 
of finished products simply fans the fires of 
inflation with its dire consequences. What 
can we do to offset this trend? 

This problem is not a new one to indus- 
try and in the past was generally solved by 
increasing production per man-hour by 
such means as the development of more 
ingenious machinery, simpler processing 
methods, the use of cheaper but better ma- 
terials, finishes, etc. 


Potential Profits in the Scrap Pile 


How much attention does the busy pro- 
duction superintendent give to his scrap 
pile, one of the many which is robbing in- 
dustry of untold millions of dollars annu- 
ally in production and profits? 

Let us examine and analyze a hypotheti- 
cal scrap pile which contains so-called 
necessary and unnecessary scrap. First, we 
find parts or complete products that did 
not pass inspection because of poor or care- 
less workmanship, unsatisfactory finishes, 
etc. Reduction in the quantity of spoiled 
work will automatically increase both pro- 
duction and profits. If you don’t believe 
this, obtain the cost of production on a job 
that has gone sour and you will be amazed 
at the staggering losses that pile up if pro- 
duction isn’t stopped and the fault cor- 
rected. How much scrap caused by poor 
workmanship or incorrect processing is 
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absolutely necessary for each job? What 
can be done about correcting and reducing 
this loss? Any savings through a reduction 
in scrap of finished items are tremendous be- 
cause they involve both materials and labor. 


Advantages of Modern Equipment 
and Better Methods 


Can the processing method be improved 
through reduction in number of opera- 
tions? Some items have been made with- 
out any changes in processing for years. 
Doesn’t it stand to reason that improved 
machinery and advanced technology, de- 
veloped in the interim, are available, that 
can do a better, faster, and probably less 
costly job? Many companies are hobbling 
along with ancient equipment that is kept 
in repair instead of being thrown out and 
replaced with modern labor-saving ma- 
chines. Some companies have found that 
new and better equipment has made pos- 
sible the manufacture of a wider line of 
products which could not have been made 
with the old equipment. A change in 
method may bring better quality and 
lower cost. For example, some companies 
have switched from sand castings to screw 
machine parts, stampings, or forgings with 
resulting higher quality and greater 
strength. Another case in point is the 
switch from cast valve stems to those 
made from high-strength Duronze III rod 
by screw machine operations, or from 
Duronze V wire by cold heading and roll 
threading. 








Hex O.D., Round I.D. tubing is economical for making many types of nuts 





Reducing Metal Scrap 


Finished metal costs money and of 
course it should not be wasted in the form 
of unnecessary scrap. For example, screw 
machine parts are generally made from rod 
—even when a large center must be drilled 
through. This may result in a scrap loss, up 
to 75% in some cases. How about investi 
gating the use of free-turning, heavy 
walled tubing for this type of screw ma 
chine items? Ordinary hex nuts are made 
from hexagon rod as a screw machine prod 
uct and involve 25% or more scrap. Heavy 
walled hexagon tubing is replacing rod in 
some cases. On the other hand, nuts made 
from round Duronze V (silicon bronze) 
wire by the cold heading process bring the 
scrap loss to a minimum and involve a 
cheaper base material, since round wire is 
lower in cost than hexagon rod. 


Getting More Per Metal Dollar 


A manufacturer of cap nuts switched 
from ordinary silicon bronze rod to Duronze 
III (silicon aluminum bronze) and was 
greatly delighted when he learned that he 
was obtaining 10% more nuts for the same 
cost of metal. He had overlooked the state 
ment that ‘‘Duronze III is 10% lighter in 
weight than ordinary silicon bronze”’. 


Investigate Machining Speeds 


Are you cutting metals fast enough? 
Some years ago Bridgeport Brass put on 
the market Ledrite high-speed, free-turning 
brass rod. It was superior to the regular 
brass rod available at that time because it 
contained much higher lead and copper 
contents, was specially annealed to keep 
the Beta brass phase as low as possible and 
was supplied in 12-foot lengths with ends 
chamfered. Ledrite revolutionized the screw 
machine industry and led to the develop- 
ment of high-speed screw machines and, in 
many cases, the doubling of production per 
machine. 

Today there are other alloys than free 
turning brass, such as Duronze III, which, 
although free-machining, requires more 
pressure and develops higher heat during 
machining. The use of carbide-tipped tools, 
the proper tool shapes and angles, and 
lubricants that have the necessary cooling 
capacities have done wonders in speeding 
up the machinability of such alloys. 


Challenge all Methods and 
Specifications 


In the manufacture of drawn and 
stamped parts from strip metal, are you 
using the proper alloy in its correct physi 
cal condition? During World War II, 
Bridgeport made millions of artillery car 
tridge cases from brass and soon learned 
that these cases could be made with fewer 
draws and anneals than was the recom- 
mended practice. Better quality brass and 
advanced metal drawing processes were 
responsible for the savings. The company 
also developed a process for making car 
tridge cases from rod by cold extrusion to 
produce the first cupping operation, fol- 
lowed by regular drawing and annealing 
operations. Here the economy of reduced 
scrap and fewer operations were realized. 

(Continued on Page 2, Coi. 2) 
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This article is one of a series of discussions by 
C. L. Bulow, research chemist of the Bridge- 
port Brass Company 





GALVANIC CORROSION 
Galvanic Couples 
The coupling of copper-base alloys to each 
other generally does not lead to a significant 
increase in corrosion rate. On the other hand, 
the coupling of copper-base alloys with metals 
such as steel, aluminum and zinc may lead to 
accelerated corrosion when wet or immersed 
in a solution 
For example, if copper is coupled with steel 
and is immersed in salt water, it becomes a 
galvanic couple and the steel becomes anodic 
(corrodes) and the copper cathodic (does not 
corrode). In electro-chemical terms, the anodic 
reaction is represented as follows 


(1) Fe —» Fett-+2e (electrons), and the 
cathodic reaction is 
(2) 2Ht+-2e—> 2H and 


(3) 2H+0-—> H20 
(These reactions were discussed in the Nov. 
1942 to Feb, 1943 issues of the Copper Alloy 
Bulletin.) 
Effect of Exposed Area 


In considering these reactions, it should be 
noted that reaction (3) is the controlling re- 
action and that the supply of oxygen is of con- 
siderable importance. This reaction, also, 
suggests that the rate of corrosion might be 
dependent upon the relative cathodic and 
anodic areas. Numerous investigations indi- 
cate that this is so; that is, the larger the 
cathodic area, the more intense will be the 
rate of corrosion of the anodic material. 
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Galvanic Coupling Accelerates 
Corrosion 


In the three diagrams, A, B and C, illus- 
trated above, which represent three steel test 
pieces immersed in salt water containing dis 
solved oxygen, two of these pieces, B and C, 
were previously partially coated with copper. 

Measurement of the extent of corrosion 
after a given interval of time shows that all 
three specimens suffer the same total loss in 
weight due to corrosion of the steel. Virtually, 
no corrosion of the copper (cathodic) occurs 
under these conditions. However, the in- 
tensity (depth) of corrosion, of the anodic ma- 
terial in specimens B and C varies in inverse 
proportion with the relative sizes of the anodic 
areas. Since the anodic area of C is approxi- 
mately one-half the anodic area of B, the 
anodic area of specimen C corrodes to a depth 
approximately two times that of the anodic 
area of B 

It is apparent that primarily, galvanic coup- 
ling increases the depth of corrosion of the 
anodic material which would have corroded 
at a slower rate if not coupled to a cathodic 
material. The effects of variations in corrosive 
media and couples will be discussed in subse- 
quent issues. 
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Savings can often be obtained by using the 
correct metal gauge and width and making 
sure that blanked articles use up all the 
metal without unnecessary waste. 


Space does not permit going into this 
subject in greater detail. The object of this 
article is to get everybody thinking and 
acting on the subject of saving, and im- 
proved results are inevitable. As to who 
should be responsible for its accomplish- 
ment, it is suggested that this added 
burden should not be placed upon the 
shoulders of the overloaded production 
manager. It should rightly go to someone 
who makes it a full-time job and operates 
on the basis that all methods and ma- 
terial specifications now in use are 
obsolete unless proven to the contrary. 


Importance of Applied Laboratory 
Research and Process Control 


Too much importance cannot be given 
to the relationship which exists between 
the mill products—sheet, rod, wire and 
tubing—and fabricated metal goods made 
from them. The success or failure of a 
particular job often hinges upon the physi- 
cal properties of the) material which must 
be exactly suitable for the mechanical 
operations which it must undergo. 


Savings are frequently realized through 
the use of specially processed raw ma- 
terials to meet the exacting requirements 
of individual jobs. Much depends upon the 
skill of the personnel of the metal producer 
in interpreting and executing the needs of 
the metal fabricator. Bridgeport has long 
recognized this relationship between mill 
products and successful fabrication. 


A consistent program of metallurgical 
research over a long period of years and its 
application to customer’s requirements 
have been mutually beneficial in applying 
laboratory research to solve manufacturing 
problems. Every order for mill products is 
cleared through the Laboratory for the 
purpose of determining if the material has 
been specified correctly. Processing and 
final check of finished materials are also 
the function of the Laboratory to make 
sure that the customer’s specifications are 
properly fulfilled. 


Engineering alloys that are characterized 
by high strength or corrosion-resistance, 
that have application in specialized fields, 
are handled by the personnel of the Tech- 
nical Service Department. They are avail- 
able to help customers who are considering 
changes in metal specifications to improve 
their products. 
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This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources. 
None of these items has been tested or 
is endorsed by the Bridgeport Brass 
Company. We will gladiy refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other sources for 
further information. 


New Hand-Operated Vise has been announced 
which is said to mourt reversible jaws meas- 
uring 2 in. in width and opening to 2'% in. 
Mounting is on ball-equipped base 5 in. in 
diameter, permitting universal positioning. 
Over-all height is 7 in. Lever in base clamps 
set position. No. 740 


Electronic Testing Instrument recently de- 
veloped consists of a detector unit measuring 
7 in. by 10 in. by 41% in. and a 12-in. loop 
antenna mounted on a steel rod for locating 
faults in a transmission line. Manufacturer 
suggests equipment be carried at distance of 
about 100 ft. from and paraliel to an overhead 
transmission in which a fault has developed. 

No. 741 


Portable Pneumatic Drill has been developed 
for drilling holes to 34g in. Manufacturer 
claims governor-controlled rotor of this 2-Ib. 
device drives clutch-connected spindle at any 
specified one of four speeds, 1000 to 20,000 
rpm. No. 742 


New Straightening Hand Tool is being offered 
which company claims will apply sufficient 
pressure to remove kinks in metals such as 
those encountered on the chimes of metal 
drums. Will also reseal the formed metal 
against leakage. No. 743 


Tachometer of Centrifugal Design has been 
developed for permanent mounting at a ma- 
chine. Said to be available in three sizes—8, 
10, 20-in. dials, to read speed, units per min., 
per hour, or other functions to specification. 
Drive is mounted in enclosed housing and 
connects through flexible shaft to drive 
source. No. 744 


Geared Pipe Threading Tool with range from 
24% to 4 in. has recently been announced. 
Work holder adjusts to size on threader prior 
to placing it on a pipe. Said to contain four 
sets of five high-speed steel dies to cover the 
size range. No. 745 


New Gage has been designed to check thread 
lead on production parts, 442 to 60 pitch. 
Claimed to be capable of handling threaded 
work pieces to 2in. in diameter. Work actuates 
anvils to provide reading on dial indicator or 
electrigage head, depending on which is 
used. No. 746 


New Nailing Machine said to be magazine 
feed, has been developed for driving small 
nails or pins through aluminum, copper, lead, 
tin, zinc and into wood to a predetermined 
depth. Machine mounts 10!2 by 8-in. table 
with serrated top to hold work. Table is ad- 
justable for vertical position, angle with hori- 
zontal. Machine available to feed and drive 
pins 36 to 34 in., and to set small rivets. No. 747 





BRASS, BRONZE, COPPER, DURONZE, NICKEL SILVER, CUPRO NICKEL 


STRIP AND SHEET—For draw- 
ing, stamping, forming, spinning. 
Leaded alloys for machining, drilling, 
tapping. Silicon bronze, phosphor 
bronze for corrosion resistance. Al- 


ROD — Alloys for screw machine 
operation. Duronze III high strength, 
corrosion-resistant, good for machin- 
ing and hot forging. Hot forging and 
cold heading alloys. Welding Rods. 


Warehouse Service in Principal Cities 


ing. 


DUPLEX TUBING—for conditicns 
too severe for a single metal or alloy. 


PIPE—Brass and copper for plumb- 


TECHNICAL SERVICE—Staff of 
experienced, laboratory-trained men 
available to help customers with 
their metal problems. 


WAREHOUSE SERVICE—Ware- 





loys suitable for springs. Engravers’ 
copper and brass 

WIRE — Cold Heading alloys for 
screws, bolts, nuts, nails, fastenings, 
electrical connectors, Phono-Electric 
trolley and contact wires 


Copper-covered ground rod 


TUBING—For miscellaneous fabri- 
cation. For condensers and heat ex- 
changers. For water, air, oil and hy- 
draulic lines. 


FABRICATED GOODS — Plumb- 
ing brass goods. Radiator air valves. 
Aer-a-sol insecticide dispensers. 
Automobile tire valves. 


house and jobbers stocks available for 
prompt delivery in principal cities. 
TECHNICAL LITERATURE — 
Manuals and handbooks available 
for most products. 
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Buffing and Polishing 


(Concluded from Page 85) 


aligning itself—and that portion of the 
belt which it backs up—with the con- 
tour of the surface being polished. Thus 
abrasive action is distributed evenly over 
high and low areas. 

There are various designs of back 
stands. One has means for adjusting 
the stud that carries the pulley so that 
the belt will “track” correctly. The col- 
umn carrying the pulley is hinged to the 
base and counterweighted to give proper 
belt tension. A foot-operated latch keeps 
the counterweight from interfering with 
belt changes. 

Another backstand idler with two pul- 
leys on the column instead of one, gives 
a long abrasive belt a triangular path. 
This type is especially suitable for use 
in polishing and buffing departments 
where floor space is at a premium. One 
of the backstand pulleys is held in a 
swinging bracket, springloaded to main- 
tain proper belt tension, 

A backstand idler made by a manu- 
facturer of special polishing machines, 
has a swinging action on a hinge shaft 
mounted in the column base, Slack in 
the abrasive belt is taken up automatical- 
ly by spring tension, adjustable to suit 


various types of work. The ball bearing 
idler pulley is held in a yoke that can be 
swiveled by means of a handwheel so 
as to track the belt properly. A cam 
arrangement, built into this idler allows 
belts to be changed easily. This unit is 
adjustable for use either at the right or 
left side of a polishing stand, simply by 
turning the column and upper assembly 
halfway around, 

Inasmuch as abrasive belts operated 
on backstand idlers are of lightweight 
type, and usually run under low tension, 
it is important that idler pulleys also be 
lightweight, to minimize starting inertia. 
In one successful design the pulley, and 
stud on which it is mounted, are car- 
ried on a short, counterweighted arm, 
the counterweight providing proper belt 
tension. A hydraulic safety stop keeps 
this counterweighted arm from putting 
too great pressure on the belt while 
starting. 

Keen user interest in backstand idlers 
has inspired leading manufacturers of 
polishing and buffing stands to create 
such units for use with their own ma- 
chines. One of these models carries two 
pulleys rotatably mounted on a polished 
tubular standard so they can be swung 
around for use as either a right-hand or 


left-hand machine. The clamping brack- 


ets holding the pulleys, in addition to 
being rotatable on this standard, can be 
adjusted compensate for 
differences in belt lengths. Uniform belt 
tension is maintained by a spring-loaded 
adjusting screw acting on the lower pulley 
and readily controlled from the oper- 
This lower pulley has 


vertically to 


ators position. 
swing-type mounting on its bracket. Belt- 
tracking adjustment of the top pulley 
also can be accomplished from working 
position. 

Another model by this same builder 
carries only one pulley on the column. 
In this design the entire column is mount- 
ed on a hinge-shaft on the baseplate; a 
spring-loaded adjusting screw with con- 
venient handwheel. is provided, Adjust- 
able belt tension and also swinging of the 
column inward for easy changing of belts, 
thus is attained. 

Except for the small amount of “float” 
permitted by spring-loaded, the column 
adjustment is definitely determined by 
the handwheel. Tracking of the belt can 
be accomplished either at the backstand 
idler or from the operator's working posi- 
tion. The combination hood and belt 
guard is provided with exhaust outlet 
either to a unit dust collector or to the 
central exhausting system. 


(To be concluded) 





Selecting Steels 
(Concluded from Page 100) 


num. By using only one steel, the tool- 
familiar with its per- 
formance and can predict, as a rule, what 
dimensional changes are likely to occur 
in heat-treatment and make suitable al- 


room becames 


lowance for these. 

S‘eels for die casting zinc usually fall 
into one of the following classes: (1) 
Prehardened, free machining; (2) oil 
hardenin:; (3) precipitation hardening; 
(4) soft; (5) hobbed impressions and case 
hardening; (6) half hard. A _ metallur- 
gist with a prominent die caster makes 
the following comments on each of these: 

(1) Leaded s‘eels have a decided ten- 

dency to pit. High sulphur steels 
show scme pitting but have also 
shown a tendency toward fatigue 
failure. 


[© 


Oil hardening steels show greater 

warpage characteristics amd much 

more movement (dimensional 
change) during hardening. Danger 
of cracking during hardening and 
of soft spots occurring are present. 
Flaws are more likely to occur in 
this type than in high grades of 
alloy steels. 

(3) Precipitation hardening steels gen- 

erally are too soft but much work 
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is being done with them at the 
present time. 

Parting lines If ejectors 
break, impressions are likely to be 


Ses 


jam up.” 


- 


jammed. Washing at gates is en- 
countered. 

(5) Case “draws” in’a short time ex- 
cept in unusual instances where the 
die temperature can be kept below 
300° F. 

(6) Half-hard steels are too soft and 

machine 


are very expensive to 


where small grinding operations 
are required. 

The metallurgist of this company in- 
dicates that many makers of die steels 
advocate a composition that includes 
about 5 per cent chromium and 1 per 
cent molydenum. This steel is of the 
hot-work type and is heat-treated after 
machining. It is considered well suited 
for long-run zinc dies and for aluminum 
or magnesium. Silicon content usually 
ranges around | per cent and manganese 
about 0.5 per cent. 


up to 0.5 per cent vanadium and at least 


Some makers add 


one uses 1.0 per cent vanadium in place 
of molybdenum. 

When dies are used with zinc only, a 
lower alloy, containing 0.30 per cent to 
1.00 per cent chromium meets ordinary 
requiremen's even for long-run work, 
at least in the opinion of some die cast- 


ers. But the wear on such a die may 
be somewhat greater than for one having 
higher alloy content. It probably is wise 
in most cases to follow the recommenda- 
tions of the maker of the die steel in re- 
spect to heat-treatment but the _heat- 
treatments sugges‘ed in the table are be- 
lieved to be indicative of good prac- 
tice. 

The foregoing comments are intended 
primarily to refer to the blocks for die 
cavities or slides forming cavity walls. 
It is not uncommon to employ softer and 
cheaper steels for chases or holders into 
which the cavity blocks are pressed. This 
is done especially in multiple-cavity and 
combination dies and in those requiring 
blocks that must ‘be hobbed or are highly 
complex. Some die casters use stainless 
or other special bar stock, for core and 
ejector pins and such parts as guide or 
angle pins, that do not attain high tem- 
peratures, can be made from hardened 
high-carbon steel that can be ground. 

Data in the accompanying table give 
approximate compositions and suggested 
heat treaments for several types of die 
steel. Some of the data are from a table 
being prepared for the 1947 edition of 
the Metals Handbook issued by the 
American Society for Metals, o!hers from 
metallurgists associated with established 


die‘ casters. 
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Lack of close control on size of brick intended for straight flue 







By J. A. Pierce 


Ceramic Engineer 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Sparrows Point, Md. 


Fig. 1 — Arrange- 


brick in open- 
hearth regenerator 





checker chambers for open-hearth regenerative systems handicaps 
the steelmaker. Brick shipments show greater variation in average 
size from source to source than exists between individual brick from 


any single source 


REFRACTORY manufacturers in pro- 
ducing any firebrick to the close toler- 
ance expected by consumers, are con- 
fronted by a »wumber of normal operating 
variables which affect the precision of 
the final dimensions of the product. 
These variables include: 

1. Composition of prepared batch. 

2. Water content of prepared batch. 

8. Grain sizing. 

4, Forming pressure. 

5. Firing temperature. 

To compensate for these normal vari- 
ables the American Society for Testing 
Materials allows the manufacturer a maxi- 
mum variation of plus or minus 3 per 
cent dimensions under 4 in. and plus or 
minus 2 per cent on dimensions 4 in. or 
over. The accuracy with which a pro- 
ducer approaches the desired final nom- 
inal size of a brick is determined by one 
factor only—die size. It should be the 
aim of all refractory manufacturers to 
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have exact accuracy on aim size of final 
product so that the ASTM = allowable 
variation will be necessary only to the 
extent of taking care of the manufac- 
turer’s lack of precision and not his lack 
of accuracy as well, This is not the case 
at the present time. Data presented here- 
with will show that there is more varia- 
tion between the average size of prod- 
uct received from different manufac- 
turers (caused by lack of accuracy due 
to faulty aim size or die control) than 
there is variation in individual pieces 
from any one manufacturer (caused by 
lack of precision due to normal variables 
in plant operation as previously cited). 

Such a situation normally causes little 
concern to the consumer as the ASTM 
specification is close enough for normal 
brick-laying requirements. However, lack 
ot close control on final brick size handi- 
caps any industry which uses straight 





flue checker chambers for regenerative 
systems. 


Practice in a great many steel plants 
is to lay the checker bricks in the regenera- 
tors of open-hearth furnaces in a so-called 
“basket weave” manner. This method of 
construction is desirable because the in- 
dividual bricks in each course are tied-in 
securely, thereby affording the maximum 
mechanical stability. Basket weave 
checkers can be laid with any nominal 
size brick; the only factors to be con- 
sidered in choosing a brick size being 
the size of the opening desired, which 
governs the ratio of heating surface to 
flue area, and the overall cost of the in- 
stallation. The present study deals only 
with 9 x 4% x3-in. brick which give a 
7% x T7T%-in. flue opening. This size 
is the most commonly used throughout 
the steel industry, Fig. 1 shows the 
checker arrangement. 

As can be seen from this illustration, 
bricks used in laying checkers of this 
type must be nearly the same size or the 
flues will not be in line. Oversize bricks 
are the most troublesome. A setting which 
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ment of checker 
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is started with normal or undersize 
bricks and is finished with oversize 
bricks will tend to “expand” in all direc- 
tions toward the top of the setting. Set- 
tings finished with undersize bricks, even 
when started with normal length bricks, 
do not give as much trouble because 
short spaces can be left between the un- 
dersize bricks. Some of the mechanical 
stability is sacrificed in this instance, - 
when the expansion of the clay refract- 
ories in getting up to operating tem- 
perature is not sufficient to take up all 
of the slack. 

In extreme cases of misalignment, due 
to oversize brick, flues may even be 
partially blocked off. In moderate cases, 
extreme trouble is soon encountered in 



























































































operation since any horizontal surfaces 
e- presented in the vertical flues become 
er piled high with dirt which normally 
n would go to the horizontal stack flues. 
or This means that more time must be 
spent cleaning checkers on rebuilds and 
the ultimate checker life will be materi- 
} ally lessened as flues become perma- 
nently clogged in a shorter length of 
ve time. 
The greatest amount of difficulty js 
its encountered in laying checkers of this 
‘a- type if the bricks are supplied by two 
ed or more sources. It is generally found 
of that there is a greater variation in average 20+ SOURCE A 
n- brick size from source to source than iok "W. = 9.00 
in exists between individual bricks from A & = $0.06) 
m any single source. Fig. 2—Device used for de- 30 Brat 
ve Data were obtained on the length termining length of checker sate ay 
al dimension of 32 samples from each car- brick eh : | SOURCE B 
7 = 
n- aoe of re-pressed or dry ae 9 x o till hath. ak ee 
ng 4% x 8-in. open-hearth checker brick Aa > .2 : 
h ived from one plant of each of three Fig. 3—Actual distribution eee 6 7 ee 
C receive p “eee 
to different suppliers. Thickness is as im- pattern with proper die size a al ; SOURCES C 
n- portant as length but is not considered control g 10 I AV. = 9.00 
ly in this study. The length was deter- =o . lil} [talc riltiminche 
a mined as the shortest perpendicular dis- Fig. 4 — Indicidual length 6 Or «pba hcg! 
ze tance between two parallel plates butted distribution patterns of three 960} E) ! ‘ 
ut against opposite ends of the brick and brands of brick sot- z| 
he was measured to the nearest 0.0l-in. A sek 2| =| @ 
machine equipped with such parallel ri at 
n, plates, one movable and one stationary, se <| <| 
iis was used to make the measurements 20;- | ALL SOURCES 
he which were read on a vernier scale at- iO | | ! AV. =9.00 _ 
ks tached to the movable plate and a fixed 5 ‘ ull Hillis. : yi stabanoes 
ch scale attached to the fixed plate. Fig. 2 8.80 8.90 ° 909. rune 920 9.30 
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DEVIATION IN LENGTH OF OPEN-HEARTH CHECKER BRICK 
Variation from 


A e avg. including Std. deviation 
Average sangeet 90% of individual of individual 
Shipment leng values, samples, + , samples, =, 
No. AV ° R X 0.729 
l ; 9.14 0.12 0.087 0.055 
SOURCE A 
2 9.06 0.10 0.073 0.047 
3 9.08 0.08 0.058 0.045 
4 9.08 0.13 0.095 0.060 
5 9.12 0.09 0.065 0.048 
6 9.08 0.18 0.095 0.058 
7 9.04 0.11 0.080 0.050 
9.06 0.07 0.051 0.038 
9 9.04 0.07 0.051 0.040 
Average for nine shipments as groups: oss ie ane 


o for all 288 individual samples from 9 shipments taken as a single group—Source A 0.061 


SOURCE B 
] 8.98 0.06 0.044 0.082 
2 8.99 0.08 0.044 0.028 
3 8.99 0.08 0.058 0.039 
4 8.97 0.09 0.065 0.041 
5 8.96 0.09 0.065 0.044 
6 8.95 0.07 0.051 0.033 
7 8.94 0.13 0.095 0.058 
8 8.98 0.09 0.065 0.050 
Average for eight shipments as groups: 
8.97 0.08 0.061 0.041 
a for all 256 individual samples from 8 shipments taken as a single group—Source B 0.045 
SOURCE C 
l 9.08 0.13 0.095 0.060 
2 9.10 0.06 0.044 0.031 
8 9.12 0.13 0.095 0.054 
4 9.11 0.14 0.102 0.075 
5 cae wae 0.10 0.073 0.059 
Average for five shipments as groups: 
9.11 0.11 0.082 0.056 





a for all 160 individual samples from 5 shipments taken as a single group—Source C 0.061 


Average for twenty-two shipments as groups—all 
05 


7.UO . . 
a for all 704 individual samples from 22 shipments from all three sources taken as a 


single group 


ee sources 
0.048 


0.080 


*The 32 samples were divided into eight groups of four. R is the average of the ranges of 


the eight groups. 


e°,, the standard deviation, is the square root of the average of the squares of the devi- 
ations of the samples from their average value and is cited as the most useful measure of dis- 


persion in the A.S.T.M. Manual on Presentation of Data. 


two-thirds of all the individual samples. 


Statistically the limits include at least 





shows the measuring device used. 

Data collected and calculated factors 
necessary for their interpretation are 
presented in the accompanying table. The 
data indicate the following: 


1. With but one exception (Shipment 
No. 1, Source A), the average length 
of brick from each shipment varied a 
maximum of plus or minus 0.04-in. or 
0.45 per cent from the average of all 
shipments from that particular source, 
indicating excellent precision or ability 
to reproduce a given size. 

2. The average standard deviation for 
individual brick samples in any particu- 
lar shipment from any one source was 
plus or minus 0.048-in.; the maximum o 
for any one producer on all shipments. 
from his plant being plus or minus 0.061 
(Source A and C). 

3. The variation of average lengths 
of bricks from each shipment from the 
average length of all shipments from ll 
three sources was as much as +0.09 and 
—@.11l-in. (+1.0 and 1.2 per cent), in- 
dicating bad accuracy or aim size con- 
trol from source to source. 


4, The standard deviation o for all 704 
samples from all three sources taken as a 
single group was plus or minus 0.080-in. 

Each individual manufacturer was able 
to duplicate his product size closely, the 
maximum standard deviation o being plus 
or minus 0.061-in. The maximum average 
variation necessary to include 90 per 
cent of his product was plus or minus 
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0.082-in. These size variations took care 
of all normal operating variables includ- 
ing differences in drying, shrinkage, de- 
gree of burn, etc. 

This means that at least two-thirds 
of all the bricks varied less than 1/16-in. 
or 0.7 per cent from their brand average, 
ond that at least 90 per cent of all bricks 
varied less than 1/12-in. or 0.9 per cent 
from their brand average, 

Fig. 3 shows the actual individual 
length distribution patterns of the three 
brands of 9 x 4% x 8-in. brick which 
were iested. Also included is the over- 
all distribution pattern of the three brands 
taken together which represent the 
lengths of the brick which might go into 
any one open-hearth checker chamber. 

It can be seen that if a steel plant 
were able to purchase 100 per cent of 
its checker brick requirements from a 
single plant of one particular refractories 
producer his troubles in laying “basket 
weave” checkers would be materially re- 
auced. Unfortunately no steel plant is 
«ble to do this but must rely on several 
different manufacturers to supply its 
needs and therefore must be governed 
by the overall distribution pattern of Fig. 


2. 


The differences in the actual length 
averages of 9.08—8.97 or 0.1l-in. be- 





tween Sources A and B, 9.11—9.08 or 
0.03-in. between Sources A and C and 
Y.11—8.97 or 0.14-in. between Sources 
B and C are caused by nothing more 
than faulty aim on die size on the part 
of the refractory manufacturers. From a 
comparison of the differences in average 
lengths from source to source with the 
standard deviation of the brick from 
each individual source as shown in Fig. 
8. it is apparent that there is more varia- 
ticn between average brick size from dif- 
ferent manufacturers than there is varia- 
tion in individual bricks from any one 
manufacturer. This would seem to be 
brought about by the extreme tolerance 
of the present specification of the 
ASTM allows 9-in. plus or 
minus 2 per cent on the length dimen- 
sion. The data show that 9-in. plus or 
minus 1 per cent js sufficient to take 
care of normal operating variables and 
will include 92.2 per cent (all but 55 
out of 704 samples) of all bricks mea- 
sured when the brand averages are 
brought to exactly 9-in. See Fig. 4. 


which 


If proper die size control were exer- 
cised and the average size of all three 
brands of brick were brought to exactly 
9-in., the distribution pattern would be 
as shown in Fig. 4. The standard devia- 
tion from the average which would in- 
clude two-thirds of the individual bricks 
would be only plus or minus 0.056-in. 
ainety per cent of the bricks would be 
included in an allowable variation of 
).072-in. or 0.8 per cent while the 
ASTM specification of plus or minus 
2.0 per cent takes in all but one of the 
704 or 99.9 per cent of the measured 
samples. The problem of satisfactorily 
laying open-hearth “basket weave” check- 
ers, with a minimum chance of flue 
stoppage, would be simplified to the same 
degree as though checker refractories 
were purchased from but one supplier if 
proper die control were exercised by all. 


Induction Soldering 
(Concluded from Page 87) 


button mounted on the face of the 
cabinet, with provision for additional 
remote control stations if required. On 
production work such as this on which 
a definite time-heat cycle is pre-deter- 
mined, the automatic timer de-energizes 
the unit after the time that has been set 
has elapsed. 

A current transformer connected to 
the output terminals of the R-F genera- 
tor is used to step up the current in the 
induction work coils resulting in a 
marked increase in heating rate. Pro- 
tection of the generator is obtained by 
suitable circuit breakers, overload re- 
lays and flow switches. Protection for 
personnel is provided by electric inter- 
locks on the doors of the generator unit. 
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You wouldn’t think a pretzel had any relation to a 
steel processing furnace. But it does, and here’s why: 
A baking company recently lined a pretzel oven 
with B&W K-20 Insulating Firebrick. Immediate 
results—50% reduction in baking time (6 minutes 
to 3 minutes) and over 57% reduction in heating-up 
time from a cold start (7 hours to 3 hours). 

Of course your business is different, but whether 
it’s producing pretzels or processing steels in anneal- 
ing, spheroidizing, forging, billet-heating, stress 
relieving or any other heating furnaces—it’s BAW 
Insulating Firebrick that helps to do the trick 
better and more economically. 





Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power: Plants, for 


Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super- 
heaters . . . Economizers . . . Air Heaters .. . Pulverized- 
Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas 


. . . Seamless and Welded Tubes 
. Refractories . . . Precess Equipment. 


and Multifuvel Burners 
and Pipe . . 











Because they are the lightest in their class, B&W 
I. F.B. have the lowest heat conductivity and lowest 
heat storage capacity. Furnaces lined with B&W 
I. F.B. come to operating temperature quickly, re- 
quire less fuel to operate. This means cycle time is 
substantially cut: overall operating costs go down 
—production goes up. 

Throughout the country, B&W Refractory En- 
gineers are guiding progressive industries to reduced 
costs through increased furnace operating efficiency. 
Why not take advantage of their practical training 
and years of experience? A call or a post card will 
bring your local B&W Representative. 














Induction Hardening 


(Continued from Page 81) 
(d) Presence of soft spots (pearlite) 
in the hardened zone. 
cracks during 
tempering 


(e) Formation of 
quenching, or subsequent 
treatment. 

(f) Pressure of high stresses at the 
surface or in the heat-affected zone ad- 
jacent to the hardened case, which may 
lower the service life . of the induction- 
hardened part. 

Later in this discussion, the impor- 
tance of the various factors which influ- 
ence induction hardening results will be 
considered. ‘While examples used to 
illustrate most of the discussion will be 
parts hardened with a_ tube-oscillator 
operated at a frequency of 530,000 
cycles per second, the principles are gen- 
eral, and for the most part, apply re- 


gardless of the type of oscillator used 
for hardening. mn 

Skin Effect: Current density of an 
alternating current flowing in a conduc- 
tor is not uniform across the diameter 
of the conductor, but is higher at the 
surface than at the core, as shown in Fig. 
9. This concentration of the high-fre- 
quency current near the surface of a 
metal charge is called the “skin effect,” 
and is responsible for the temperature 
gradient between the surface and core 
in an induction heated bar. The current 
I,, decreases with increasing distance, X, 
from the surface according to the follow- 
ing law: 

I, = I,e*/3 (1) 
in which I, is the surface current, and 
delta (5) is the “effective depth of pene- 
tration of the current.” 


when x = 6, I, = —I, =0.37 I, 
e 
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HOT POWDER METALLURGY: This standard hot press used by the Ger- 
mans for making armor-piercing projectiles with cemented carbide cores was 
brought to this country recently to be installed in the powder metallurgy 
laboratory of Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., for a Navy 
research program on high temperature alloys. Twelve pieces of machinery 
and associated apparatus comprising a complete hot powder metallurgy plant 
are to be set up at Stevens. The German equipment uses the hot pressing 
method by which heat and pressure are applied simultaneously to pow- 
dered metals 











Note in equation 1 that the current 
density curve is shifted toward the ceui- 
ter of the bar as the value of 4 increases. 
In other words, the degree of concen- 
tration of current at the surface increases 
when 3 is decreased. 

The depth of penetration, 3, varies 
with the frequency, F, the resistivity,p, 
and permeability, 4, as expressed by the 
following equation: 

3 = ari | — in. (2) 
uF 
where 
p is the resistivity of the charge, mi- 
crohm-cm. 
F is the frequency, cycles per second. 
uw is the permeability. 

The resistivity and permeability are 
characteristics of the material which de- 
pend upon the temperature. Thus, if the 
material is specified, the values of p 
and uw are defined, and the frequency 
will have to be varied in order to alter 
the value of 5. The effect of these fac- 
tors on the value of 6 is shown in Fig. 
11, where the depth of penetration is 
plotied against the frequency (on a log- 
log basis to produce a straight line) for 
several metals and alloys. The effect of 
varying the resistivity and permeability 
is indicated by the shift in position of 
the curves. For a constant value of fre- 
quency the depth of penetration will be 
increased with increasing resistivity and 
decreasing permeability. 

The pronounced increase in depth of 
penetration of the current, which occurs 
when the metal is heated, is also shown 
for a 1045 steel in Fig. 11. The change 
in 8 which occurs when the steel is heat- 
ed from 15°C to 850°C is equivalent to 
the change which would occur if the fre- 
quency was decreased approximately 
one-one thousandth of its initial value. 
Thus, it is seen that the resistivity and 
permeability changes which occur dur- 
ing induction heating will tend to neu- 
tralize the effect of increasing frequency 
on the depth of penetration of the cur- 
rent, 

It is important to emphasize that a 
great distinction exists between depth of 
hardening and depth of current penetra- 
tion. 

The depth of the current penetration 
is determined by equation 2 (this equa- 
tion is, strictly speaking, for flat plates 
of infinite extent, but it is reasonably 
accurate for bars whose diameter is 
large compared to 4), whereas the depth 
of hardening is dependent upon intensity 
of the magnetic field, metallurgical re- 
sponse of the steel, heating time, and 
the temperature distribution curve. Cur- 
rent penetration is important in obtain- 
ing a shallow case, but only if the other 
factors are also favorable. 

Power Input Into the Charge: Suc- 
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cessful surface hardening of many steel 
parts requires that the surface zone be 
heated rapidly, in order to reduce heat- 
ing of the core by conduction of heat 
from the surface. To accomplish rapid 
heating by induction, the input of power 
into the surface zone must be high. The 
minimum requirement is about two kilo- 
watts per square inch of the heated sur- 
face. 

However, to obtain the minimum case 
depth in a given steel for a constant fre- 
quency, a concentration of power in ex- 
cess of 100 kw per square inch may 
be required. 

The amount of power (AP) dissipated 
in the surface layers of a material is 
given by equation 3 below.’ 

II?, V puF 
where AP = ————— (3) 
Qr 
where 
P = power dissipated in charge. 
H, = tangential component of magnetic 
flux at surface of charge. 
p = resistivity of charge. 
uw = permeability of charge (u = 1 for 
nonmagnetic metals), 
F = frequency. 

Since the magnetic-flux density (H,) 
is proportional to the ampere turns in 
the coil, the factor H*, in equation 3 


1 
could be replaced with I°N? (times —-, 

K? 
a coupling or flux leakage constant) 


where I equals the coil current and N 
is the effective number of turns in the 
heating coil, and 


PN? V puF 
Be. tek asieneeanae 
K? 8x 


It is seen in equation 3a that the heat 
generated in the charge is proportional 
to the square of the ampere turns, but 
that it only varies with the square root 
of the frequency. Doubling the ampere 
turns is equivalent to a four-fold increase 
in frequency in its effect on heating 
rate. This explains why it is more effec- 
tive to increase the 
changing the ampere turns (indirectly the 
power output of the oscillator), than by 
changing the frequency. 


(3a) 


heating rate by 


The constant K in equation 3a is the 
coupling of flux leakage factor, and is a 
function of the distance of the charge 
from the heating coil. If the charge 
is close to the heating coil the efficiency 
of the energy transformation will be 
greater than when the distance between 
coil and charge is large. That is, the 
field strength will be at a maximum in 
the close vicinity of the heating coil and, 
therefore, for the maximum heating ef- 
fect, the coil must be close to the work 
piece. 

The importance of power output of 
the generator on the heating rate, and 
on the depth of penetration of tempera- 
ture is shown in Figs. 10 and 12. In 





Fig. 10 it is seen that as the power out- 
put of the generator increases, the time 
to heat to a certain temperature de- 
creases. It is clear that the longer heat- 
ing period with the lower power will re- 
sult in a deeper penetration of heat due 
to conduction from the surface to the 
center. 

This is verified clearly in Fig. 12, where 
the steel was heated to the same surface 
temperature with different power. Sam- 
ple A, heated with 180 kw, required less 
time, and therefore had a shallower pene- 
tration of heat than existed in sample B, 
which was heated with lower power. 
Comparison of these two curves illus- 
trates clearly that depth of hardening 
is dependent upon power concentration 
as well as frequency. In other words, 
to obtain the full benefit of frequency in 
induction hardening it is necessary to 
also have a high concentration of power 
in the area being hardened. 

(To be continued) 
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sitions. 


obtained as well as greater accuracy. 


vides a table speed of 5 to 25 rpm. 





Carbide tools with high negative rakes are used for 
all turning operations while tools of the boring and 
facing head are of high speed steel. All cuts are gen- 
erated and in this manner finer finishes are said to be 


The boring and rim turning heads are equipped with 
Thymatro! motors electronically controlled and screw 
operated. Both side heads have General Electric con- 
touring attachments to provide taper on the tread and 
flange of the wheel. The 100 hp main drive motor pro- 


Machining Steck Car Wheels 


SIX rolled steel car wheels per hour is the produc- 
tion rate for the new hypro automatic boring and turn- 
ing mill recently developed by Cincinnati Planer Co., 
Cincinnati. By using a special chucking arrangement, 
center hole of wheel is bored simultaneously with ma- 
chining of rim, flange and tread. Machine is designed 
to take wheel sizes from 33 to 40%-in. 

The operator picks up the wheel with a hoist mounted 
on top of the machine, and lowers the wheel until it 
rests on the chuck seats. Chuck jaws come in contact 
with the wheel and lock it securely to the table. Next 
the four heads, namely, boring and facing, rim turn- 
ing, and two side heads all traverse in to the wheel. 
Heads go into a feed change, feed through their opera- 
tion and then automatically return to their starting po- 
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Surface Finishes 
(Continued from Page 82) 


small shop and can be used to great ad- 
vantage in improving product quality 
and reducing costs. In some of the more 
progressive plants this has already been 
accomplished. 

One of the chief reasons that surface 
finish measurement still is considered in 
the class of laboratory technical hocus- 
pocus is because most of the articles on 
the subject have been written by re- 
search men who were searching for bet- 
ter ways to measure surface finish. They 
have dealt primarily with the technical 
details of investigations. Most of these 
hold little interest to the practical man. 
Usually these engineers or technicians 
have described instrumentation that at 
the outset appeared beyond the reach or 
need of the practical man’s shop. 

First we must find out why surface 
quality is important. An excellent an- 
swer is given by Mr. R. E. W. Harrison, 
vice president, Chambersburg Engineer- 
ing Co.: “Surface quality control is even 
more important than rust prevention in- 
asmuch as improper control of quality 
machinery than any 
other single factor. Probably the 
one fact which accounts for the ability 
one- 


wears out more 


of the modern motor car to run 
hundred thousand miles with the same 
engine is the circumstance that better 
finishes under proper control are now ap- 
plied to all wearing or loaded surfaces.” 

It is obvious that were it not for sur- 


face finish measurement instrumentation 
such “proper control” would be impos- 
sible. As a result the automobile in- 
dustry has been one of the leaders in 
making such instrumentation pay its way 
—particularly where very finely finished 
surfaces are used. The products of the 
automotive industry could be improved 
even more by a further use of surface 
quality control and designation. At the 
same time they could reduce their costs 
by many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars per year by merely extending con- 
trol to rougher surfaces and not doing 
any machine work finer than necessary. 


Surface Finish Influences Life 


It has been said and for many parts 
it is true that the quality of the surface 
finish may have a far greater influence 
upon the life and proper functioning of 
a part than either its ‘composition, 
strength or dimensions. Since adequate 
controls are set up for these latter prop- 
erties is it not reasonable to believe that 
the proper control of the surface finish 
would be even more worthwhile? This 
statement should not however, be con- 
strued to mean that super-smooth sur- 
faces should be used everywhere. This 
is decidedly not the case. From an eco- 
nomic standpoint rougher surfaces cost 
less than smooth ones. 

It is seldom good economy to make a 
surface smoother than it really needs to 
be, unless it can be finished at the same 
time another adjacent surface is finished 
or unless the only means of sizing will 














CLAMP TRUCK: equip- 
ped with short, power- 
fully-tipped “arms” at 
its base, this one-man 
clamp truck can lift a 
loaded box or boxes 
weighing from 300 to 
600 Ib. The squeeze is 
applied by the operator 
as he steps on the pedal. 
Unit was designed to 
supplement work of 
power lift trucks in solv- 
ing the problem of in- 
plant movement of ma- 
terials, It is being pro- 
duced by Food Machin- 
ery Corp., Riverside, 
Calif. 
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actually produce a smooth surface. The 
adoption of a proper drawing notation 
which will point out those surfaces of a 
part which need special care and a fine 
finish and those which can be allowed to 
remain rough will reduce costs by pre- 
venting misapplication of effort. 


For example, suppose we consider a 
very simple part such as the piston and 
rod assembly of an hydraulic strut. If 
the old-time machinist were asked to 
make it he would undoubtedly have fin- 
ished it smooth all over. He would take 
pride in its appearance and he would 
not consider a rough surface or a chatter 
mark acceptable shop practice. He 
might spend an hour turning and polish- 
ing the flat piston faces and an equal 
time on the rod itself. 


To reduce costs and improve quality 
through the adoption of surface quality 
controls it must be determined which 
surfaces are critical and which are not. 
The designer is best able to determine 
these facts at the time the drawing is 
made. In this example the rod itself 
must slide through a packing gland and 
must therefore be smooth. The outside 
diameter of the piston must also be 
smooth since it slides along the inside 
of the hydraulic cylinder, but it need 
not be as smooth as the rod since it is 
always well lubricated and slides against 
a smooth metal cylinder bore. The rod 
however must slide against a soft pack- 
ing and may be dry and dusty when 
retracted. 

The only other surfaces of importance 
are the packing ring groove in the piston 
head and the mating surfaces that at- 
tach to the machine driven by the strut. 
The two flat faces of the piston can be 
as rough as normal rapid machining proc- 
esses will leave them since they only 
contact the hydraulic fluid or stop against 
the strut ends at full stroke. 

It would therefore be advisable to in- 
form the machinist and inspector of these 
facts by designating the required sur- 
face quality for each surface of the part 
by calling out roughness values on the 
Such roughness numbers indi- 
allowable average 
surface roughness in microinches as in- 
dicated by either an instrument or by 
fingernail comparison with — standard 
roughness blocks having known rough- 
ness values. 


drawing. 


From these notations the machinist 
will know at once that the piston rod 
must be very smooth, the ring groove 
not quite as smooth, the piston diam- 
eter just smooth but the flat ends of the 
piston can be rough. He will therefore 
put the time into the surfaces that need 
special care and let the rest go. Of 
course they must still be held to proper 
dimensional tolerances. Even on one 
simple part, time and effort can be saved, 
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and the part is better for the use of a 
roughness designating system and better 
control. 

There ase many parts where it would 
be almost impossible for anyone but the 
designer to know which surfaces are 
critical and which are not. If the de- 
signer designates the required finish for 
the critical surfaces and gives a generous 
overall roughness allowable for the non- 
critical ones savings will accrue all along 
the line, or for equal cost more perfect 
critical surfaces can be prepared which 
will improve product quality and life. 


Qualities Affected By Changes 


There are many other reasons why 
surface finish control is important but 
they can only be mentioned here. Among 
the qualities that are affected by changes 
in surface roughness we might include: 

(1) Life—how long will it last?—Re- 
member friction, abrasion, wear, 
lubrication, bearing area, corrosion 
and galling. 

(2) Safety—how strong is it?—Re- 
member stress concentrations, 
fativue strength, notch sensitivity 
and imposed loads. 

(3) Function—Will it work properly? 
—Must it slide freely, fit properly, 
prevent leakage, serve as a bear- 
ing, as a mating part or rub over 
packings without damaging them? 

(4) Appearance—does it look good?— 
How about adhesion of plating or 
other protective coatings such as 
paint? (Is appearance important?) 

(5) Heat transmission—rough surfaces 
are good radiators and heat ab- 
sorbers, smooth surfaces serve bet- 
ter as insulators. 

(6) Are optical properties important— 
Mirrors, and lenses,—transmission 
—reflection—refraction of light or 
heat? 

It appears as though a tradition has 
been built up in the instrument industry 
that all surfaces on parts must be fin- 
ished to perfection. Often that may ac- 
count for what outsiders may consider 
an unjustifiably high cost. Users of in- 
strumentation will usually agree that it 
is more important that an instrument 
operate properly and dependably than 
that it look pretty. Unless the surface 
finish is essential for proper functioning 
Proof of quality lies in per- 
formance, Waste can never be justified. 
Of course an attractive case and neat 
design help sell the instrument and they 
may be justified, but it would be advis- 
able to be watchful against wasted effort 
that does no one any good. 


it is wasted. 


Even those who do not make ma- 
chines or parts to sell often manufacture 
special processing machinery for use in 
their own plants. Surface quality con- 
trol is just as important to them as it is 
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to others. A list of users would include 
almost every conceivable industry from 
cosmetics through breakfast foods and 
railroads to aircraft and paper mills. 


When we speak of surface finish meas- 
urement instrumentation we refer to all 
devices that may be used in controlling 
the surface quality of parts or products 
whether machined or produced by any 
other process. While it is true that most 
of the emphasis has been placed on con- 
trolling the surface quality of machined 
parts it is often even more important 
that the surface quality of the product 
be held to conformance with certain 
roughness standards. Two recent in- 
quiries that come to my mind were in 
connection with controlling the rough- 
ness of a plastic wire covering that was 
extruded onto the wire and one for con- 
trolling the grain of lithographic plates. 
It seems that there is no standard of 
roughness in the plate making industry 
and each manufacturer has his own arbi- 
trary scale for determining the degree of 
roughness of his plates. Measurement 
instrumentation and roughness replicas 
for fingernail tactual comparison can be 
made for almost any purpose. 


Will Control Pay? 


The question of the practical man, 
management, the shop superintendent, 
the chief engineer, the machine shop 
foreman, the inspection department, is 
whether surface quality control can show 
a profit for them. Will it pay its way? 
Will their product be better and will 
costs be cut if they use it? They don’t 
care whether surface finish is measured 
in microinches or flubdubs. They don’t 
care whether the instruments are ac- 
curate or not, as long as they all give 
the same roughness reading on the same 
surface. Of course national standard- 
ization would appeal to them for then all 
of their suppliers and their customers 
would have a mutual understanding of 
what is meant by each designated sur- 
face roughness. 

When their drawings are sent out for 
bids, the subcontractor would know what 
finishes were wanted. Engineering, in- 
spection and shop would not need to 
spend hours arguing about whether the 
finish of a part in process was satisfac- 
tory or not. The manufacturing depart- 
ment could use any process they wished 
as long as they obtained the required 
finish. 

There are so many different types of 
surfaces that it would be impossible even 
to count them. To the naked eye, we 
have the surfaces of a wire mesh screen, 
the plastered wall, the granite building, 
an alligator’s skin, fuzzy peach and 
many others, each completely different. 
When we take a small magnifier we find 
almost everything we own has a charac- 





teristic surface texture. Consider as ex- 
amples pieces of paper, leather, canvas, 
cloth, wood, linoleum, wallboard. Each 
is different from the other. Even by the 
eye alone it is easy to distinguish be- 
tween the machine finishes produced by 
milling, turning, lapping, honing, grind- 
ing, etc., as each process leaves a dif- 
ferent characteristic. surface roughness. 
When we consider that there are not 
only so many different types of surfaces, 
but also many degrees of roughness for 
each it is not surprising that no one has 
yet found a surface finish measuring in- 
strument that can begin to do the whole 
job. 


Consider All Measuring Devices 


Surface finish measurement instru- 
mentation should be considered to in- 
clude not only commercially available 
instruments such as tracer point an- 
alysers, optical comparators, reflectivity 
or gloss meters and sample roughness 
blocks, either originals or replicas, but 
also all other devices for the purpose 
that have been used experimentally. 

Tracer point analysers have contribut- 
ed more to the advancement of surface 
quality control than any other single 
factor. With all their precision as in- 
struments, however, a recent unbiased 
study conducted by the National Bureau 
of Standards and the Army Ordnance 
Department showed that their readings 
are not always consistent or dependable 
over a wide range of surfaces. The 
fact that the tracer point itself induces 
certain errors due to its inability to pre- 
cisely follow all of the surface irregulari- 
ties, plus inherent differences in the re- 
sponse characteristics of the pickups, 
amplifiers and meters involved makes 
duplication of results quite difficult. 
There is still much room for improve- 
ment. 

It is this inability to duplicate readings 
that is delaying national standardization 
of surface roughness for machined parts. 
No one has yet designed a surface rough- 
ness measuring instrument that can be 
produced in quantity and yet maintain 
its accuracy or calibration so that they 
will all give the same reading on any 
given surface. The problem is not an 
easy one. 

Another consideration is that no gen- 
erally acceptable criteria have ever been 
evolved that will truly correlate the per- 
formance of different machine finishes. 
This is largely due to the fact that so 
many factors are involved. Different 
materials, various types of finishes and 
thousands of applications make the prob- 
lem of correlating performance more 
difficult. 

Further, no agency has ever taken 
over a project to make a thorough and 
careful study of the results and observa- 
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tions of the many investigators. No at- 
tempt has ever been made to correlate 
them, to make tests to confirm or dis- 
count their findings, or to determine if 
there might be a sound fundamental 
basis on which such performance can be 
measured and predicted. Such a pro- 
gram might well fit into the research fa- 
cilities of a large university if industry 
is willing to help finance the project and 
take enough interest in it to assist and 
guide its work so that the results will 
be worthwhile, 


As a result, it is doubtful if the so- 
called rms (root-mean-square) average 
deviation from the mean in microinches 
(which is the generally acceptable unit 
for machine finish designation) is really 
any good, or for that matter any better 
than the ordinary arithmetical averzge as 
an index to the roughness of any ma- 
chined surface. At the present time, 
the trend is toward forgetting the rms 
complication and using the arithmetical 
average until a really suitable index to 
performance has 
tests on representative surfaces whose 


been evolved from 
roughnesses are adequately known. Until 
research establishes the best index, sur- 
face finish measuring instruments will 
have to base their readings on existing 
units. 


Arithmetical Average Preferred 


A recent survey conducted among the 
leading aircraft manufacturers by the Na- 
tional Aircraft Standards Committee re- 
vealed a preference for using the arith- 
metical average of by a vete of 21 to 2. 
This preference was solicited in the in- 
terest of simplification, since it appears 
that the difference between the two units 
is less than the acceptable tolerances and 
within the accuracy range of existing in- 
strumentation. 

The practical man should not allow 
these facts to worry him unduly for with 
any given instrument he can control the 
processing of his product within extreme- 
ly close limits. 
the surfaces that have given satisfactory 


By making samples of 


performance, he can, by direct instru- 
ment comparison, keep all further pro- 
duction under control. This is particu- 
larly true for very fine surfaces that are 
very essential to the continued satisfac- 
tory performance and life of his product. 
The Profilometer, manufactured by Phys- 
icists Research Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and the surface analyser manufactured 
by the Brush Development Co., Cleve- 
land, are tracer point surface finish meas- 
uring instruments suitable for such work. 
The surface finish comparator manufac- 
tured by the Comptor Co., Waltham, 
Mass., is one of the reflectivity cr gloss- 
meter types of comparators. It is 
equipped with a light source and a pho- 
toelectric cell which measures the light 
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reflected from the surface to be com- 
pared with the sample. The meter read- 
ing serves as an index to the surface 
roughness. It is also quite suitable for 
very finely finished parts. 

While nothing will take the place of 
these precision instruments in measur- 
ing or shall we say comparing the sur- 
face roughness of very fine machine fin- 
ishes, there are many rougher surfaces 
that also need adequate control in the 
shop. 


Samples Distributed 


Many manufacturers have found that 
the procurement of sets of standard sur- 
face finish samples for distribution to 
their workers have solved the problem 
as far as the average machine finishes 
are concerned. This can usually be done 
for an expenditure of considerably less 
than one hundred dollars if the plant is 
not too large, whereas even one tracer 
point analyser costs over a thousand dol- 
lars. In many cases, even such an ex- 
pense is justified as some manuf2cturers 
have dozens of tracer point analysers in 
one department. In other cases, it may 
not be justified and for those the use of 
standard accom- 
plishes the required control. 

Both methods, however, require the 
use of a proper system of drawing des- 


roughness samples 


ignation. One method now in use by in- 
dustrialists all over the world is de- 
scribed in the text “Control of Surface 
Quality” available from the Surface 
Checking Gage Co., Hollywood, Calif. 
Such a method of drawing designation 
and quality control can be accomplished 
by using as reference standard rough- 
ness samples. There are several types 
available and any of these that appeal to 
the user can be used in such a program. 
Those of the Universily Machine Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., are among the best 
stainless steel machined specimens ob- 
tainable for purposes of comparison. The 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., makes an 
excellent set of surface roughness stand- 
ards depicting various grinding finishes 
machined 


that are also the original 


samples. 
Replica Standards Manufacturers 


In the field of replica standards there 
are several manufacturers: 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 
U,. S. Rubber Co., 
Dept., Detroit. 
Surface Checking Gage Co., 
wood, Calif. 
N-H Gage Co., 


Calif. 

These replica standards have many 
advantages too. Their lower cost per- 
mits a wider distribution, hence it is 
easier for all personnel along the line 


Electroforming 
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North Hollywood, 


to check conformance with surface finish 
requirements. The engineer, inspector, 
machinist, assembler and everyone con- 
nected with the control of surface qual- 
ity can easily, by finger nail comparison 
of the parts with the samples, tell if the 
parts are satisfactory insofar as surface 
finish is concerned. 

Comparison is made by drawing the 
finger nail lightly across the surface of 
the standard roughness specimen pre- 
pared by a similar process and then 
acress the machined surface of the part 
whose roughness limits are being 
checked. It is easy to tell which of the 
two surfaces is the rougher. By com- 
parison with another of the standard 
roughness blocks, the finish of the part 


can be closely estimated. 
Fingers Detect Roughness 


Many times it has been shown that 
even an inexperienced person can im- 
mediately detect a difference of only a 
few micrcinches on some types of sur- 
faces. It might be said that, when used 
in conjunction with a standard set of sur- 
face roughness blocks, each finger is 
equally sensitive to an instrument worth 
over one thousand dollars. Each work- 
er having ten fingers carries about ten 
thousand dollars worth of surface finish 
measurement instrumentztion with him. 
All the practical man must do to use 
this abundant supply of instrumentation 
is to train his workers properly, adopt an 
acceptable method of drawing designa- 
tion and supply the roughness standards 
for reference. For the rougher surfaces 
that are not critical from a performance 
standpoint, visual comparison with the 
standard surfaces has proved sufficiently 
accurate. 


There are many other methods for 
evaluating surface finish that have not 
been successful enough to leave the lab- 
oratory. Others have helped immeas- 
urably in certain applications. 

Among these may be mentioned taper 
sectioning; the use of a phoncgraph pick- 
up for comparison; optical sectioning by 
a straight edge shadow, film replicas for 
projection; taper sectioning by inclined 
light beam; air leakage or light leakage 
between the surface and a standard ori- 
adhesion _ tests; 


fice; friction tess; oil 


and the honing stick test. 

Surface finish measurement instrumen- 
tation has already contributed a great 
deal toward the improvement of the sci- 
ence of interchangeable manufacture. 
With proper application, it can easily 
contribute a great deal more. With such 
great opportunities ahead for improved 
instrumentation, as well as improved 
utilization, the day may be not far off 
when surface finish control will be as 
universal as the use of dimension control 


is today, 
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Production Tempo Rises 
After Yearend Slowdown 


INDUSTRIAL production is gaining momentum after 
the customary slowdown of the yearend holiday period. 
First step in the recovery was reflected in a 7-point rise 
on Sree.’s industrial production index for the week ended 
Jan. 4, compared with the preceding week. The increase 
was scored notwithstanding New Year’s Day, for industry 
worked more days in the week ended Jan. 4 than in the 
Christmas holiday week. 

The 7-point rise put the index at 137 per cent (prelimi- 
nary) of the 1936-1939 average of 100, compared with 
155 per cent in the week before the holidays started. 
STEEL—Helping boost the industrial production rate is 
steel ingot output, which now is back up to approximately 
90 per cent of capacity, nearly equalling the postwar high. 
AUTOS—On the other hand, production of 56,919 pas- 
senger automobiles, trucks and busses in the week ended 
Jan. 4 was the lowest since the first week of last July. 
While part of the latest decline stemmed from the year- 
end holidays and absenteeism, a substantial portion re- 
sulted from shortages of materials, particularly steel, the 
latter reported as the No. 1 bottleneck in auto plants. 
OUTLOOK—Business appears to be gaining stability and 
in this respect is better than at any time in the last year, 
says the National Association of Purchasing Agents, New 
York. Business volume may decline somewhat, but what 


remains will be on a sounder basis, the group believes. 
CONSTRUCTION—Always a buoyant factor in the econ- 
omy, construction is expected to provide considerable 
strength to business in 1947. In line with that expecta- 
tion comes word from the building and engineering firm, 
the Austin Co., Cleveland, that it anticipates a record 
volume of private industrial construction this year. Man- 
power and material shortages will be largely corrected in 
1947, the company believes. However, upward trend in 
costs in 1946 carried the Austin company’s industrial build- 
ing cost index from the third quarter’s 152 per cent of 
the 1926 average of 100 to 155 in the fourth quarter. 
CARLOADINGS—High level of railroad carloadings is 
expected to continue and put total loadings in the first 
quarter of this year 8.8 per cent ahead of the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. Although loadings of some nondur- 
able goods will make gains the greatest jumps are expected 
in loadings of durable goods, the production of which is 
expected to show considerable increases over last year. 
In 1946, loadings of revenue freight totaled 41,341,205 
cars, a 1.4 per cent gain over 1945. 

BUSINESS HIGHLIGHTS—Income payments to indi- 
viduals rose to $164 billion in 1946 from $161 billion in 
1945, U. S. Commerce Department reports. It also says 
consumer spending for goods and services reached rec- 
ord dollar total of $127 billion, almost 20 per cent above 
1945 and more than 67 per cent above prewar peak year 
of 1941. Also, consumer spending for automobiles, radios, 
electrical appliances, furniture and other durable goods 
reached a record high of $14 billion in 1946. 
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JAN. | FEB MAR APR. | MAY | JUNE | JULY | AUG. | __ SEPT. OCT. NOV. | __ DEC. 
The Index (see chart above): Latest Week (preliminary) 137 Previous Week 130 Month Ago 134 Year Ago 114 
Latest Prior Month Year 
INDUSTRY Period® Week Ago Ago 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)} ........................ 88 77 60.5 81 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) ons 4,573 4,442 4,673 3,865 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1l000 tons) ................ 1,520 2,183 342 1,207 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbls.) ...................... 4,649 4,713 4.695 4,548 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) ..................... $61.9 $34.3 $105.4 $43.3 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) ..... 56,919 67,070 93,907 13,920 
® Dates on request. { 1946 weekly capacity was 1,762,381 net tons 
TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) ........................0.. 675+ 628 729 652 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) DL STs Aten a ee 30 38 37 13 
Money in Circulation (in millions of NR Poe oe. sew oc $28,951 $29,163 $28,906 $28,491 
Department Store Sales (change from like wk. a yr. ago)t ........... + 76% + 26% +3% +28% 
+ Preliminary. { Federal Reserve Board. 
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Save time, labor, materials with these 


short cuts in drafting! 
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1. UNNECESSARY DRAFTING 
ELIMINATED 


Assume that you want additional trac- 
ings of the above floor plan so that you 
can add the plumbing layout to one 
copy, the air-conditioning layout to the 
next, and so on. 


With Ozalid, you need never redraw 
your original tracing! Just make trans- 
lucent Ozalid Intermediate prints of it 

. and on these, add the individual de- 
tails in pencil or ink. Then from each 
you can produce the 
and type of positive 


“Intermediate” 
desired number 
OZALID PRINTS. 

This is just one example that prob- 
ably suggests dozens of uses for Ozalid 
work! 


in your everyday 


2. SEPARATE DESIGNS COMBINED 


The extreme transparency of Ozalid 
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foil permits the production of compos- 
ite prints, which are generally made to 
show the relationship of separate de- 
sign details to each other. 








To do this, you merely make a foil print 
of each tracing ... then overlay the foils 
in the desired position on Ozalid sen- 
sitized material .. . and feed into your 
Ozalid machine. 


3. OBSOLETE DETAILS REMOVED 
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This is an Ozalid Séncamaibiiie (trans- 


lucent) print of the original drawing. 








® Draftsman eradicates obsolete lines 
with quick-drying OZALID CORRECTOR 


FLUID. 
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eNew design is drawn in. Any number 
of prints can now be made from this up- 


to-date “Master.” 








SEE the 10 different types of 
Ozaprints you can make. 
Learn all about the new Oza- 
lid Streamliner! Write today 
for free booklet No. 201. 





NEW OZALID STREAMLINER 


. Designed for Average Printmaking Requirements! 


This completely new, moderately 
priced machine gives you these five 
extra values in printmaking at no extra 
cost — 

Efficiency: You get positive (not nega- 
tive) prints direct from your tracings 
in two simple steps: Exposure and Dry 
Development. 

Speed: Your prints are delivered com- 
pletely dry, ready for use in only 25 sec- 
onds. 

Economy: An 81 x 11” print costs one 
cent; 11 x 17”, two cents. You can make 


prints up to 42 inches wide, any length. 
Your Streamliner requires only 11 sq. 


feet of floor space. 


Versatility: The lines 
your originals can be 


black, blue, red, sepia, 
film, 


paper, cloth, foil, 


and images on 


reproduced in 
yellow ...on 
or plastic. All 


prints are made in same manner.. 
simply choose type of Ozalid material 


best for job at hand. 


Simplicity: Anyone can be the oper- 
ator. Prints are delivered on top, 
stacked in order, within easy reach. 


OZALID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Semifinished Steel, Plate 


‘And Shape Prices Advance 


Latest actions taken by leading producers bring 
current cycle of adjustments close to completion . . . 


National steel ingot rate rises to 90 per cent 


STEEL price structure continues to undergo broad re- 
visions, including various changes in extras long overdue 
and designed to set up numerous heretofore unprofitable 
operations on a sound basis. 
adjustments which started early last month is nearing com 
pletion, the latest actions being taken by leading produc- 
ers last week on semifinished material, shapes and plates. 


However, the cycle of price 


A'l individual companies have not yet completed their 
new price schedules but these are being prepared for pub- 
lication soon. Minor details of the general price struc- 
ture also must be worked out, such as the arbitrary de- 
livered prices at Detroit and eastern Michigan, as well as 
delivered prices on some products to other consuming cen- 
ters to reflect the authorized increases in freight rates. 

While consumers, as a result of the price changes, are 
being confronted with stiff increases in some lines, most of 
them realize the need for adjustment, especially in view 
of mounting mill costs over recent years. Many of these 
increases had not been reflected in price schedules and 
the consumers believe that they themselves stand to bene- 
fit in the long run through better servicing by producers, 
particularly om various items which have been scarce for 
months because they could not be produced profitably. 
The mills have also taken this opportunity to correct 
many uneconomic practices which had been adopted in 
recent years, including phantom basing points, nonen- 
forcement of some published charges, etc. 


The following summarizes actions taken last week on 
semifinished material: Carbon steel ingots have been ad- 
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Market Summary 





DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts 

W ec k 

Ended Same Week 

Jan. 11 Change 1946 1945 
Pittsburgh 98 + 2 89.5 89 
Chicago 89.5 ] 88 98.5 
Eastern Pa 82 + 4 80 95 
Youngstown 84 + 6 85 81 
Wheeling 5Y 3 95 98.5 
Cleveland 92 + 5 84 86 
Buffalo 90.5 None 81 70 
Birmingham 99 None 95 95 
New England 54 5 80 92 
Cincinnati 80 2 81 92 
St. Louis 72.5 15 68 75 
Detroit 92 6 88 84 
Estimated national 

ate 90 1 2 82 94 
Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 

1,762,381 net tons for 1946; 1,831,636 tons 
for 1945; 1,791,287 tons for 1944 











vanced to as much as $60 per gross ton from $33; billets, 
blooms and slabs to as much as $60 from $39 to $47; 
sheet bars, up to $66 compared with the old OPA ceiling 
of $38; and skelp, up $6 a ton to the basis of $2.35 per 
100 pounds. Carbon steel tube rounds advanced $7 a 
ton to $64. While all of these higher levels have not 
been established on an industry-wide basis, the move- 
ment is wide enough to justify an advance in market 
quotations. 

In the finished steel classification, plate and shape base 
prices were advanced generally $3 a ton to 2.65c and 
2.50c, Pittsburgh, respectively. Some of the leading pro- 
ducers advanced tight cooperage hoop prices $5 a ton, 
slack barrel hoop prices an average of $16.40 a ton, and 
tobacco hogshead hoop prices an average of $2.59 per 100 
hoops. Bolt and nut market has become established at 
higher levels following several weeks during which a wide 
range of prices was quoted. Scrap prices were fairly 
steady last week, as buying resistance to the uptrend 
crystalized. 

STEEL’s composite market price averages rose to $51 
from $41.60 on semifinished and to $68.45 from $67.91 
on finished steel while holding unchanged at $29.56 on 
steelmaking pig iron and $31.17 on steelmaking scrap. 

Ingot operations rose two points further last week to 90 
per cent of capacity, signalizing the return to the rate 
which prevailed prior to the coal strike and holiday shut- 
downs. The rate advanced 6 points at Youngstown to 
84 per cent of capacity, 6 points to 92 per cent at Detroit, 
5 points at Cleveland to 92 per cent, 4'2 points to 72% 
per cent at St. Louis, 4 points to 82 per cent in eastern 
Pennsylvania, 3 points to 89 per cent at Wheeling, 2 
points to 98 per cent at Pittsburgh, and 1 point to 89% 
per cent at Chicago. The rate eased 5 points to 84 per 
cent in New England and 2 points to 80 per cent at Cin- 
cinnati while holding unchanged at 99 per cent at Bir- 
mingham and 90% per cent at Buffalo. 

















Jan. )1 
Finished Steel $68.455 
Semifinished Steel 51.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 29.56 
Steelmaking Scrap 31.17 


MARKET PRiCES 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 

Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 

Jan. 4 Dec. 21 Dec., 1946 Oct., 1946 Jan., 1946 Jan., 1942 
$67.91 $64.91 $64.75 $64.45 $58.27 $56.73 
41.60 41.60 41.10 40.60 87.80 86.00 
29.56 29.56 29.10 27.50 24.75 23.00 
31.17 31.08 27.68 19.17 19.17 19.17 


Finished ‘teel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strips, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 


Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. 
Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh. Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


Composite: 


Steelmaking Pig Tron Composite:— 
Steelworks Scrap 
Finished steel, net tons; others, gross tons. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished material (except tin plate) and wire rods, cents per lb; coke, dollars per net ton; others, dollars per gross ton. 


Finished Material 


Pig Iron 


197 7 1 194621 Jan. 11, Dec.,  Oct., _Jan., 

Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.60c 2.55¢ 2.50c 2.25¢ es ag ty it 
Steel bars, Philadelphia > 98 2.91 2 86 9°57 sae of del. Pittsburgh . $31.83 $31.77 $29.77 $26.94 
Steel bars. Chics 6 r. oe i asic, Valley . 30.00 29.50 28.00 25.25 
Shanes Pike -y~4 end 26 oe Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia 32.01 31.93 29.93 27.09 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.64 2.48 2 48 2215 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh. N. & S. sides.. 31.33 31.27 29.27 26.44 
Shapes. Chicago 2°50 2°35 2.35 210 No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia eye 30.43 30.43 27.59 
Plates, Pittsburgh * 965 2 50 2.50 2°95 No. 2 foundry, Chicago .. fee 30.50 30.00 28.50 25. 
Plates, Philadelphia 92 85 9 558 2 558 2 30 Southern No. 2, Birmingham 26.88 26.88 24.88 22.13 
Plates. Chicago "9165 950 250 2°95 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati *30.94 30.94 28.94 26.05 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh . 250 248 2.425 2.20 Malleable, Valley sh eereeceee 30.50 30.00 28.50 = 25.75 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.20 3.19 3.275 3.05 Malleable, Chicago .. TTeTiiLe 30.50 30.00 28.50 25.75 
Sheet . Ni 10 g ily Pittsburgh aa 255 3 675 +4.05 +3 71) Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 37.50 37.50 33.00 33.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary “2.50 °2.481 +2.425 2.20 Gray forge, del, McKees Rocks, Pa... 31.01 30.61 2861 25.80 
Sheets. cold-rolled, Gary 3 20 2 VIS 3 975 4.05 Ferromanganese, fob cars, Pittsburgh 140.00 140.00 140.00 140.00 
Sheets, No, 10 galv., Gary 3.55 3.675 4.05 13.70 
Hot-rolled strip, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.462 2.55 2.10 Scrap 
Cold-rolled strip, Pittsburgh 3.20 3.162 3.05 2.80 
Bright basic, bess, wire, Pittsburgh. 3.30 3.05 3.05 2.75 . 144 : i++ “oh $295 92 0 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh , 275 3.75 275 2.90 Heavy melt, stesh No? Ee Pa ne” S3t00 Sarasa | 187 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh $5.75 *$5.25 *$5.25 $5.00 Heavy melting steel ‘Chicago ba 30.00 27.188 18.75 18.75 
is : ails for i i ee 34.75 ; ‘ ‘ 

* Nominal. t Base changed in December to 10 gage. a "1 pF ge eed oa 00 ag eed og 
Semifinished Material Coke 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago . $55.00 $38.00 $38.00 $36.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 51.00 39.00 39.00 36.00 Connellsville, furnace ovens $8.75 $8.75 $8.75 $7.50 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 51.00 39.00 39.00 36.00 Connellsviile, foundry ovens 10.00 9.50 9.50 8.25 
Wire rods % to ,-inch, Pitts 2.55¢ 2.425¢c +t2.30c T2.15¢ Chicago, by-preduct fdry., del. *16.30 15.288 15.10 13.75 

t Base changed in December. * Plus Jan. 1 freight rate increase. 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per gross ton, except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices do not include the 3 per 


Semifinished Steel 


Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, $55-$60, fob mill; forging quality, 
$40-860, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 


Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, Coatesville, 


uncrop. $48.69. 

Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows 
Point, Birmingham, Youngstown, $42-S860; De- 
troit, del., $44.50: Duluth (billets), $41; Pac. 
ports (billets), $51.50. 

Forging Quality Blooms, Slabs, Billets: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 


Birmingham, Youngstown, $50-$54; Detroit, 
del., $52.50; Duluth, billets, $49; forging billets 
fob Pac ports, $59.50. 
Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$61; del. Detroit $63.50; eastern Mich. $64.50. 


Chicago, Clevelana, 
Point, Youngstown, 


Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows 
S50-S60 


Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, Sparrows Point, 
Coatesville, Ib. 5 


> 


2.30C. 


Skelp: 
Youngstown, 


Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, % to yy-in., inclusive, $2.55 per 
100 ib. Galveston base, $2.65 and $2.80, re- 
spectively. Worcester, add $0.10; Pacific ports, 
$0.535. Pittsburgh Steel Co., $2.80; Portsmouth 
Steel Corp., $2.55; Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 
$2.70. 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
ander 3-in.: Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham base, 20 
tons one size, 2.60c; Duluth, base, 2.60c; De- 
troit, del., 2.735c; eastern Mich., 2.785c; New 


126 


cent federal t ax on freight. 
York, del., 3.01c; Phila., del., 2.98c; Gulf ports, 
dock, 2.995¢c; Pac. ports, dock, 3.285c-3.56c. 
Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 
Hot-Rolled 


Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Youngs- 


town, Chicago, Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons one size, 3.05c; De- 
troit, del., 3.185¢c. (Texas Steel Co. uses 
Chicago base price as maximum fob Fort 
Worth, Tex., price on sales outside Texas, 
Oklahoma.) 
AISI (*Basic AISI (*Basic 
Series O-H Series O-H) 
1300. . $0.108 ee $1.839 
Ea eee 1.839  Saaaaeee 1.298 
rere 2.759 Es cece vsicce eee 
3000. 0.541 Pee 
3100. 0.920 5130 or 5152... 0.494 
We. Scans caue 1.461 6120 or 6152... 1.028 
ae 3.462 6145 or 6150... 1.298 
See 0.487  <pcccvnce Se 
4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.757 ser 0.757 
(.20-.30 Mo) 0.812 9830. . 1.407 


* Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base, 20,000- 
39,999 lb, 3.20c; Detroit, 3.25c; Toledo, 3.3%. 


Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base, 3.624c; Detroit, 
del., 3.759c; eastern Mich., 3.809c. 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base, 2.45c; 
Detroit, del., 2.585c; eastern Mich. and Toledo, 
2.635¢c; Gulf ports, dock, 2.835c; Pacific ports, 
dock 2.885c. 


Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, Buffalo, base, 2.45c; Detroit, del., 2.585c; 
eastern Mich. and Toledo, del., 2.635c; Gult 
ports, dock, 2.835e. 

Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts., 6.15c; double 
refined, 7.00c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 7.85c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
<levelana, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base, 
sroit, del., 2.635c; eastern Mich., 
Philadelphia, del., 2.70c; New York, del., 2.79c; 
Pacific ports, 3.085c. 


(Andrews Steel Co. quotes on Middletown, O., 
base for shipmer.t to Detroit area: Alan Wood 
Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa., quotes 3.25c, 
Sparrows Point Md., base; Granite City Steel 
Co., 2.875c, fob Granite City, Ill., 2.775c¢, fob 
Gary or Birmingham.) 


Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.20c; Granite City, base, 3.30c; Detroit, 
del., 3.335c; eastern M.ch., del., 3.385c; New 
York, del., 3.61c; Philadelphia, del., 3.58c; 
Pacific ports, 3.885c 


Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, Youngstown, Sparrows 
Point, Middletown, base 3.55c; New York, del., 


3.84c; Philadelphia, del., 3.75c; Pacific ports, 
4,135e. 
Corrugated Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: Pitts- 


ourgh, Chicagc, Gary, Birmingham, base, 3.55c. 


Culvert Sheets, No. 16, not corrugated, copper 
alloy: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Birmingham, 
4.15c; Granite City, 4.25c; Pacific ports, 4.635c; 
copper iron 4.50c; pure iron, 4.50c. 


Aluminized Sheets, No. 20 hot-dipped, coils ox 
cut to lengths: Pittsburgh, 9.00c. 


Long Ternes, No. 10: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, vase, 3.55¢; Pacific ports, 4.335c. 


Enameling Sheets, No. 12: Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.55¢; Granite City, base, 3.65c; Detroit, 
del., 3.685c; eastern Mich., 3.735¢; Pacific 
ports, 4.235¢. 


STEEL 
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MARKET PRICES 





Electrical Sheets, No, 24: 
Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 
Base City 


Ports 

Field grade ....... 3.90¢ 4.685c 4.00c 
Armature ........ 425 5.035¢ 4.35¢ 
pS ere 4.75¢ 5.535¢ 4.85¢ 
Re 5.425¢ 6.21c 5.525¢ 
Dynamo 6.125¢ 6.91c 6.225¢ 
Transformer 

72 6.625¢ 7.41c 

65 7.625¢ 8.41¢c 

MN Ke whiny ed os A 8.125¢ 8.91¢c 

lage ANS ene a een 8.925¢ 9.71c 


Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, base, 2.50c; Detroit, del., 2.635c; eastern 
Mich., del., 2.685c; Pacific ports, 3.185¢c. (Su- 
perior Steel Corp., 3.30c, Pittsburgh.) 
Cold-Rolled Strip, 0.25 carbon and less: Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Youngstown, 3.20c; Chicago, 
base, 3.30c; Detroit, del., 3.335c; eastern Mich., 
3.385c; Wooster, base, 3.40c. (Superior Steel 
Corp., 4.70c, Pittsburgh.) 

Cold-Finished Spring Steel, 0.26-0.50 carbon: 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, base, 3.03c; add 0.20c 
for Worcester. 


Tin, Terne Plate 


Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-Ib 
base box, $5.75; Granite City, Birmingham, 
Sparrows Point, $5.85. 


Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 100- 
Ib base box 0.25 Ib tin, $4.85; 0.50 Ib tin, 
$5.05; 0.75 Ib tin, $5.25; Granite City, Bir- 
mingham, Sparrows Point, $4.95, $5.15, $5.35, 
respectively. 

Tin Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29-gage and lighter, 3.60c; Granite 
City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point, 3.50c; Pa- 
cific ports, boxed 4.435c. 


Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Pitts- 


burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box, $4.90; 
Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point, 
$5.00. 


Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per package 
112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I. C. 8-lb 
$13.50; 15-Ib $15.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.50c: 
Geneva, Utah, 2.65c; New York, del., 2.94c: 
Phila., del., 2.85c; St. Louis, del., 2.74c: Bos- 
ton, del., 2.86c; Pacific ports, 3.085-3.46c; Gulf 
ports, 2.885c. 

(Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa 
3.40c, basing points; Lukens Steel Co., Coates- 
ville, Pa., Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del 
Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa., 2.80c, 
base. ) 

Floor Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.90c; Pa- 
cific ports, 4.435c; Gulf ports, 4.135¢ 
Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.787c; Gulf ports, 4.308c; 
Pacific ports, 4.525c. 

Clad Steel Plates: Coatesville, 10% cladding: 
nickel clad, 18.72c; inconel-clad, 26.00c; monel- 
clad, 24.96c. 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.50c: Gen- 
eva, Utah, 2.50c; New York, del., 2.70c: 
Phila., del., 2.64c; Pacific ports, 3.035-3.41c: 
Gulf ports, 2.735¢. 
(Phoenix Iron Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.) 

Steel Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
$3 per 100 Ib; Pacific ports, $3.585. 


Wire and Wire Products 


(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland and Bir- 
mingham per 100 pounds). 


Wire to Manufacturers in carloads 


Phoenixville, Pa., 3.05c, 


Buffalo 


Bright, basic or bessemer Seer ere wes 
Spring (except Birmingham)..... 934.25 


Wire Products to Trade 
Nails and Staples 


Standard and cement-coated ......... $3.7! 
Galvanized ..... eT eee tee 
Wire, Merchant Quality 

Annealed (6 to 8 base).............. §83.95 
Galvanized (6 to 8 base) $$4.40 


(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Birming- 
ham, per base column) 


Woven fence, 15 gage and heavier... 84 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool . 94 
Barbless wire, twisted ............... 94 
Fence posts ; ptkwwteesiela's © ataies 84 
Bale ties, single loop. I sis ale We pleat Sx mod ol 86 


* Add $0.10 for Worcester, $0.05 for Duluth 
and $0.535 for Pacific ports. Portsmouth Steel 
Corp., $3.425, Pittsburgh Steel Co., $3.55. 

** Add $0.10 for Worcester, $0.25 for Duluth 
and Trenton, N. J., $0.535 for Pacific ports. 


January 13, 1947 


+t Add $0.30 for Worcester, $0.535 for Pacific 
ports. Nichols Wire & Steel, $4.25; Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., $4.10. 

t Add $0.535 for Pacific ports. 

§ Add $0.10 for Worcester; 
ports. 


Tubular Goods 


Pipe: Base price in carloads, threaded and 
coupled, to consumers about $200 per net ton 
Base discounts on steel pipe Pittsburgh and 
Lorain, O.; Gary, Ind., 2 points less on lap 


$0.735 Pacific 


weld and 1 point less on butt weld on sizes 

produced in that district 

on wrought iron pipe 
Butt Weld 


Pittsburgh base only 





Steel Iron 
Ir Blk G 
\% 20 0 
4 & % 1114 +10 
Vy, 17 y 
i 221, 1! 
1-3 9 9 
. — 
Ir Blk Gal. Ir Blk Gal 
1%4 1 ) 
53 39% 1, 7 1 
214-3 6 424, 2° 1414, 5 
314,-6 8 444% 21-31 17 11 
*7&8 58 4214, ee ) { 
9&10 574%, 42° - 414-8 19 9 
*11&12 61, 41 9-12 10 w 
No I & ( 
Seamless 
Steel 
In Pl el Ty Blk Gal 
52 S14, 7 & & | 
2%,-3 ts] 411/, *9 & 10. 5 | 
314-6 07 131, "11 & 1 5 1H 


°rRee Lt & €C 
Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per 100 feet, fob 
Pittsburgh, in carload lots, minimum wall, cut 





lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive 

Seamless Weld 
O.D Hot Cold Cold 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Draw 
eg 13 $10.89 $10.6 
1% 13 12.90 12.58 
1%, 13 $12.00 14.26 13.90 
1 13 13.65 16.2 15.8 
a 13 15.29 18.17 17.95 
14’ 13 17.05 20.26 20.00 
yy,’ 12 18.78 22.31 2.01 
r1i,’ 12 20.57 24.43 24.07 
Di, 12 21.80 5.89 5.46 
3” 12 22.87 7.18 26.68 
14 11 26.88 31.94 1 
314, 11 8 SS 34.30 3.6 
wr 10 35.82 12.55 1.78 11.68 
11{, 9 17.48 56.4 
5 9 54.96 65.30 
6” 7 84.38 100.25 


Pipe, Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over, $65 
per net ton, Birmingham; $70, Burlington, 
N. J.:; *%$67.80, del., Chics j-ir pipe, $5 
higher, Class A pipe, $3 a ton over class B. 





* Plus Jan. 1 freight rate increase 


. . 
Rails, Supplies 
Rails: Standard, over 60-lb, fob mill, $2.50 per 
100 lb. Light rails (billet), Chicago, —— 
ham, $2.85 per 100 lb; Pittsburgh, del., *$2.875 
West Virginia Steel & Mfg. Co., $55 per ne 
ton. Relaying, 35 lb and over, fob railroad aad 
basing points, $31-$33 per net ton 

* Plus Jan. 1 freight rate increase. 
Supplies: Track bolts, 6.50c; heat treated, 
6.75c. Tie plates, $2.80 per 100 Ib, fob mill 
Splice bars, $3 per 100 ib. Standard spikes, 
3.65c-4.50c; screw spikes, 5.30c-6.40« 


Bolts, “— 


Fob Pitts 
cago, Le 
for carl 





step and plow bolts 
os arriage and Mac hine 


4-ijin. and smaller; up to 6 in. in length 55 off 
*» and %, up cr 6 in. in length 52 off 
xX oe 19 off 
% and 1 in. x 6 in. length 51 off 
1% in. and larger in all lengths and 

in. and larger in lengths over 6 in 48 off 
1% in. and smaller, longer than 6 in . 45 0ff 
Tire bolts : 38% off 
Step bolts ; . 46 off 
Plow bolts .... Tare 57 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages, nuts separate, 60-10 off; bulk 74 


off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-in., nuts separate 
Nuts 
A.S 
Regula 
A.S ind 
Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 
ys-in. and smaller . Sloff ‘ 
14-in. and smaller a6 48 off 
14-in.-1-in, - Stiners 48 off 
yy -in.-1-in. ‘ 17 off 
1%-in.-144-in p 16 off 15 of 
15<-in. and larger 14 off 


Additional discount of 15 for full contai ners. 








Hexagon Cap Screws 


Upset l-in., smaller (10-20 bright 56 off 
Upset (10-35 heat treated) 
ws X6 ‘ 51 off 
ig & 1x6 e 47 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset 1-in. and smaller 61 off 
Headless, %4-in. and larger 46 off 
Ne 10 and smaller 56 off 
. 
Rivets 
Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago 
Birmingham, Lebanon, Pa. 
Structural : een .2 
-inch and under ' : eee. SS-5 OF 


Washers, Wrought 


Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Philadelphia, to 
jobbers and large nut and bolt manufac- 
turers, Icl .$2.75-$3.00 off 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steel: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse 
Canton, O., Dunkirk, N. Y., base, cents per 
lb; reg. carbon 15.15c; extra carbon 19.48c; 
special carbon 23.80c; oil-hardeninmg 26.97c; 
high carbon-chromium 46.53c. 


Base, 
Ww Cr V Mo per Ib 
18.00 4 1 : 72.49¢ 
rs] 4 1 8.5 58.43¢ 
4 2 3 58. 43¢ 
6.40 4.15 1.90 5 62.22 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 75.74¢ 
Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per Ib 
Bars 
Drawn 
Wire Hot Cold 
Struc- Rolled Rolled 


Grade turals Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
301 . 26.00e 29.50c 37.00c 22.00c 28.00¢ 
26.00 29.50 37.00 23.50 30.50 
26.00 29.50 37.00 23.50 30.50 
28.50 31.50 39.00 29.50 36.00 
27.50 31.50 39.00 25.50 32.50 
31.50 37.00 44.50 31.00 38.00 
39.00 43.50 51.00 40.50 51.00 
53.50 56.50 57.50 53.00 61.00 
50 56.50 57.50 53.00 61.00 
50 48.00 52.00 43.50 52.00 
50 37.00 44.50 32.00 41.50 
50 32.50 40.50 28.50 37.00 
50 56.50 57.50 53.00 61.00 
00 41.50 49.00 26.00 45.50 
50 27.00 32.00 23.00 29.50 
00 25.00 30.50 21.50 28.00 
25.00 28.50 34.00 25.00 34.00 
20.50 23.50 29.00 18.50 24.00 
20.50 23.50 29.00 18.50 24.00 
21.00 24.00 29.50 20.00 25.50 
26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 39.50 
21.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 24.50 
21.50 24.50 32.00 20.50 27.00 
21.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 24.50 
26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 39.50 
26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 39.50 
26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 39.50 
24.50 28.00 35.50 26.00 35.00 


SBRBRAR SAA: 
4 na hk 3 hh 


443 . 24.50 28.00 35.50 26.00 35.00 
446 . 380.00 33.00 39.50 38.00 56.50 
*501 9.00 13.00 17.50 13.00 18.50 
*502 10.00 14.50 18.50 14.50 19.50 


* Low chromium. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
furnace *$8.75 


Connellsville, 





Connells e oundry 9. 50-10. Sf 
Ne River, foundry 10.25-10.50 
Wise county, foundry 9.00- 9.50 
Wise county, furnace 8.50- 9.00 
By-Product Foundry 

Kearney, N. J., ovens 15.35 
( outside delivered 15.10 
CI ig delivered 16.10 
Terre Haute, delivered ‘ 14.85 
va ee vel 15.85 
England, delivered 17.25 

S Louis, delivered ; 15.10 
Birmingham, delivered 7 12.25 
Indianapolis, delivered . 14.85 
Cincinnati, delivered ~ ‘ 14.60 
Cleveland, delivered .... 14.50 
Buffalo, delivered .... 14.75 
Detroit, delivered .. 15.10 
Philadelphia, ovens 14.50 


* Operators of 
trucked coal, $9.35 
+ 15.68 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn. 


Coke By-Products 


freight allowed east of Omaha. 
15 


hand-drawn ovens using 


Spot, gal, 


Pure and 90% benzol .00e 
Toluol, two degree 22.00e 
Industrial xylol 22.00c 
Solvent naphtha 26.00¢ 











Base delivered prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching 


March 1, 194 
a : & A) Ss 
5 § * 3 B Sys g 
<= oe bs “2a 65 q- 
a) _ s oe seas 38 Pe 7. 
3 : a 2 Ze Zecep igh | ES 
: : z : e& Pass 888 Gee 
: - : Z eS eed ed 
= a ~ a~ moa poke | c) 
Boston 4.356 4.203! 4.203! 6.0391 4.050° 5.548 4.4183 5.72519 
New York 4.134} 4.038? 4.049! 5.8751 3.856 4.3753 4.2751 5.5013 
ersey City 4.155! 4.0181 4.049! 5.875! 8.856 4.375 4.275} 5.5014 
fladelphia 4.114} 8.937! 8.875! 5.564! 3.7748 4.6644 4.554! 5.499% 
Baltimore . 4.0937 4.05! 3.865 5.543! $3.64 4.293! 4.193} 5.36577 
Washington 4.232? 4.22) 4.067! 5.682! 3.842 4.4321 4,332) 5.667%" 
Norfolk, Va. 4377} 4.803! 4.262) 5.7773 4.037! 4.927! 4.4773 5.8627 
Bethlehem, Pa.® 8.70! Ca ee sieikus ery Sica 
Claymont, Del.® 8.70! — ones eo ee cee 
Coatesville, Pa.® - 8.70 aes ove ar ee’ as 
Buffalo fcity) - 8.60? 8.653 8.921 5.553 3.5754 4.213 4.114 5.20" 
Buffalo (country) 8.50? 3.551 $3.55! 5.154 3.4753 3.85% 3.7503 5.104 
Pittsburgh felty) . 8.603 8.65! 3.651 5.251 3.575% 8.953 3.850% 5.8273 
Pittsburgh (country) $8.50 8.55? 8.55! 5.153 8.4754 3.85% 3.750 5.1043 
Cleveland (city) .. $.60' 3.88 8.654 5.481 8.5754 $3.95 3.8501 5.3474 
Cleveland (eountry).. 3.50’ , 8.55% re 3.475) 3.854 8.750 re 
Detroit . 8.785! 3.987? 8.935" 5.607? 3.710 4.085+ 3.985) 5.526% 
Omaha (city, del.) 4.32 4.37 4.37) 5.97! 4.0454 4,524 4.42! 6.0015 
Omaha (country) ... 4.22! 4.273 4,27} 5.87! 8.945% 4.421 4.32! 5.90% 
Cincinnati : 3.902? 8.983! 8.952? 5.583? 3.6714 4.046' 8.946 5.2965 
Youngstown® =  e a ee oe Sea ae 4.854 
Middletown, O.® fe ie 8.4 3.854 3.750: 5.10% 
Chicago (city) 8.75! 8.80 8.80? 5.40! 3.4753 3.954 3.850" 5.404 
Milwaukee 8.908 8.958} 8.958? 5.5583 3.633? 4.108? 4.008} 5.55 
Indianapolis ....... 3.83? 8.881 8.88} 5.48! 3.743 11S 4.0183 5.3684 
a 4.092? 4.142? 4 142? 5.742? 3.817? 4.292° 4.1923 .66 
St. Louis 3.918 8.9683 3.968! 5.568} 3.648 4.118 4.018 5.62238 
Memphis, Tenn. 4.296" 4.3463 4.346 6.0714 4.2211 4.596 4.496 5.7464 
Birmingham .. 3.754 3.80% 3.80% 6.158? 3.6753 4.05% 4.051 5.205 
Now Orleans (city) . 4.3583 4.408 4.408 6.3294 4.283? 4.6583 hie 5.808 
Houston, Tex. .. 4.007 4.50" 4.50° 5.75" 3.988" 4.668? 4.5638* 5.763" 
Los Angeles 4.65* 4.70¢ 5.804 7.054 4.95¢ 5.304 5.2004 554 
San Francisco ..... 4.235" 4.185" 4.1857 5.885" 4.16" 5.885? 4.535 6.385" 
Pertland, we 4 4.70" 4.707" 5.007" 6.75" 4.875" 6.65" 5.0007" .20% 
Tacoma, Wash. 4.60° 4.70° 5.00¢ 6.75¢ 4.87¢ J 4.60° 6.40% 
Seattle 4.60° 4.70° 5.00* 6.75° 4.87¢ 5.80* 4.60° 6.40% 
* Basing point cities with quotations representing mill prices, plus warehouse spread. 
| Prices nominal pending establishment of new quotations to reflect mill increases and higher freight rates. 


BASE QUANTITIES 


~400 to 1999 pounds; *—400 to 14,999 pyunde: 3__an 
&400 to 8999 pounds; *—300 
pounds; &under 2000 pounds; *—under 4000 pounds; 
11__one bundle to 39,999 pounds; *—150 to 

it_three to 24 bundles; i450 


*—800 to 1999 pounds; 
400 to 89,99 
1% 500 to 1499 pounds; 


2249 pounds; 


ORES 


Lake Superier Iron Ore 
Gross ton, 51%% (Natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer $5.45 
Old range nonbessemer 5.30 
Mesabi bessemer 5.20 
Mesabi nonbessemer 5.05 
High phosphorus 5.05 
Eastern Lecal Ore 
Cents, units, del. E. Pa. 

Foundry and basic 56- 

638% contract 13.00 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, cif Atlantic ports 
Manganiferous ore, 45- 


55% Fe., 6-10% Mn Nom. 
N. African low phos Nom. 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68% 13.00 
Spanish, No. "African ba- 

sic, 80 to 60% Nom. 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 

fob Rio de Janeiro 7.50—8.00 

Tungsten Ore 
Chinese Wolframite, per 
short ton unit, duty 
paid $24.00 
Chrome Ore 
Gross ton feb cars, New York, 

Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chaeles- 

ten, S. C., Portland, Oreg., or 

Tacoma, 


Wash. 
°. S paying for discharge; dry 


sasee aaah saa} 


128 


43-150 to 1499 pounds; 


to 9999 


Indian and African 


48% no ratio 


South African (Transvaal) 


44% no ratio 
45% no ratio 
48% no ratio 
50% no ratio 


Brazilian—nominal 


44% 2.5:1 lump 
48% 3:1 lump 


(Extras for alloy content) 


Desig- 
nation Carbon 
NE 9415 .18-.18 
NE 9435...... 23-.28 
NE 9442...... 40-.45 
7 =. | ae .20-.25 
NE Gps .10-.15 
NE 9920...... 18-.23 


Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.92lc per 
subject to penalties if guef- on semifinished steel major basing points and are in pool per pound and dollars per gross 


on vanadium 





MARKET PRICES 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


limits, grt to established extras. Quotations based on mill prices announced 


quantity; 
pounds; 








z2 : 
=e . Ss 
£2 zg 
iy Se = 
$= és 8 
5.031% 4.656" 4.965 
4.838% 4.584" 5.078 
4.89014 4.605% 5.075 
gigs tense See 
5.007™ 4.532 oi 
4.552™ 4.677" at 
4.625" 490% 496 
4.525% 4.10% 4.60 
4.625™ 4.20" 4.70 
4.525™ 4.10" 4.60 
4.625™ 4.20" 4.70 
4.525™ 4.10™ 4.00 
4.760™ 4.252 4.985 
5.72™ 4.945" 
4.271™ 4.602™ 
4.425™ 4.202 4.90 
4.583" 4.358" 5.058 
ar oe 
4.593™ 4.522" 5.222 
4.8212 ie 
5.077™ 4.99% 5.485 
5.304" 5.079" nae 
5.819" 4.10% tees 
6.60° 6.105" 5.868 
6.91" 5.788" 7.588 
6.825% 5.9834 nae 
6.554 6.23" 
6.554 6.28" 


to 1499 pounds; **“—one bundle to 1499 pounds; *"—one to nine bun 


18__one to six bundles; 
™1500 to 39,999 
89,999 pounds; 


77-300 to 4999 pounds. 


Rhodesian 


45% no ratio $28.30 
48% no ratio $1.00 
48% 3:1 lump 41.00 


Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 


48% 3:1 
less $7 freight allowance. 


$43.50 


Manganese Ore 


Sales prices of Office of Metals Re- 
serve, cents per gross ton unit, dry, 
48%, at New York, Philadel ma 
3altimore, Norfolk, Mobile and 

Orleans, 85c; Fontana, Callif., hee, 


4400 to 1499 pounds; 
under 25 bundles. Cold-rolled strip, 2000 to 39,999 pounds, 


#100 to 749 pounds: 9*—800 to 1999 oe 
pounds; #—1500 to 1999 


pounds; —1000 te 
%—1000 to 1999 pounds; 
base; 


Utah, and Pueblo, Colo., 91lc; prices 
include duty on imported ore and 
are subject to established premiums, 
penalties and other provisions. 
at basing points which are also 
points of discharge of imported man- 
ganese ore is fob cars, shipside, at 
dock most favorable to the buyer. 
Outside shipments direct to con- 
sumers at 15c to 17c per unit less 
than Metal Reserve prices. 


Molybdenum 


Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. cont., 


mines $0.75 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 


Basic open-hearth Electric furnaces 


Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent Bars Bars 

per Billets per Billets 
Mn Si Cr Ni Mo 100 Ib perGT 100)lb perGT 
80-1.10 .20-.35 80-.50 .80-.60 .08-.15  $0.812 $16.230 $1.853 $27.050 
80-1.20 .20-.385 30-.50 .80-.60 .08-.15 812 16.230 1.353 27.050 
1.00-1.80 .20-.35 30-.50 .80-.60 .08-.15 866 17.312 407 28.132 
50-.80 20-.35 .10-.25 .40-.70 .15-.25 .708 14.066 1.244 24.886 

50-.70 20-.35 40-.60 1.00-1.80 .20-.30 1.298 25.968 .677 $8.54 
50-.70 20-.35 40-.60 1.00-1.80 .20-.80 1.298 25.968 1.677 $3.542 


pound on finished products and on 43 per gross tom 


. No prices q 


STEEL 
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MARKET PRICES 


PIG IRON High Silicon Silvery 
.00-6.50 per cent (base) .$36.0U 
51-7.00. .$37.00 9.01- 9.50. 42.00 
01-7.50.. 38.00 9.51-10.00. 43.00 
51-8.00 
01-8.50 





. 39.08 10.01-10.50. 44.00 


- 40.00 10.51-11.00. 45.00 


6 
. . 6 
Maximum prices per gross ton. Minimum delivered prices do not a 
include 3 per cent federal tax. 7 

8 


No, 2 Mal- = 8.51-9.00.. 41.00 11.01-11.50. 46.00 
Foundry Basic Bessemer leable Fob Jackson, O., per gross ton. Buf- 
Bethlehem, Pa., base ......... $31.50 $31.00 $32.50 $32.00 falo base $1.25 higher. Buyer may 
Newark, N. J., del. . Scat ae 32.84 34.34 35.54 use whichever base is more favor- 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. +. 4.50 ‘ 35.00 able. 
irdsbor a : 3% 
Biréshore, Pa., base .. _ - $1.50 31.00 32.50 32.00 Electric Furnace Ferrosilicon: Si 
Birmingham, base .. ee 25.50 31.50 : 14.01-14.50%, $52.75, Jackson, O.; 
Baltimore, del. stseseeeee ©3222 ; rr $56 Keokuk, Iowa; $54, Buffalo and 
Boston, del. .... iene dckwh ee wa ; Niagara Falls, N. Y. Add $1 a ton 
Chicago, del. ............... %30.72 me for each additional 0.5% Si to 18%; 
Glovelana oe ives see aie Map cmae 50c for each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $l a 
nn Oe ee i i 29. 7¢ : t ).045% ax. s. 
Newark, N. J. del. 2.2.2.1! 32:96 : a 
Philadelphia, del. Se ee 31.63 bret ; ; 

St. Louis, del. ........../.) #3062 © *31.54 : orice pemna sta 3g 
Buffalo, base ....... 30.50 30.00 31.50 31.00 F an a. — high silicon sil- 
Boston, del. oe. - 0.222202 36.98 36.48 37.98 —— ee ee ee 

A Se *33.03 *32.53 
Syracuse, del. .|..°..... 1.) #32.58 #33.58 *33.08 vate Pashyglteecacar 
paiohis Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus 
Chicago, ae re 30.00 31.00 30.50 Fob furnace, Lyles, Tenn. $37.50 
eee. tel. tpattensees 31.82 31.32 32.32 31.82 (For higher silicon irons a differen- 
uskegon ich: Gal. ...3.. SESS 34.33 tial over and above the price of 
Cleveland, base ... eoscecee | “uD 30.00 31.00 30.50 base grade is charged as well as 
Akron, Canton, del. PEearats 32.17 31.67 32.67 32.17 for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
eee 30.50 30.00 31.00 30.50 and 6.) 
Saginaw, Mich., del. ........ 33.67 33.17 34.17 33.67 Gray Forge 
Duluth, base Mee Nees 5:00 use 3. ee 30.50 31.50 31.00 Neville Island, Pa. : .. $30.00 
ee ROU, GOES Aci ccccsccins BOD *32.63 *33.63 °33.13 
Erie, Pa., base .......2.2.522- 30.50 30.00 31.50 31.00 Low Phosphorus 
Everett, Mass., base .......... 29.50 29.00 30.50 30.00 Steelton, Pa., Buffalo, Troy, N. Y 
Boston, del. .. niet aineiedielx) 29.50 31.00 30.50 Birdsboro, Pa., $36, base; Philadel 
Granite City, TIL., ‘base... ... 30.50 30.00 31.00 30.50 phia, $37.49, del. Intermediate 
St. Louis, del. .. saben ek MOLOe *30.50 *31.00 phosphorus, Central furnace, Cleve- 
Neville Island, Pa., base....... 30.50 30.00 31.00 30.50 ‘and, $33. 
tPittsburgh, del., N.&S. sides. 31.33 30.83 31.83 31.33 Differentials 
Provo, Utah, base ............ 28.50 28.00 Basing point prices are subject to 


following differentials: 


sharpsv "a. as : ; 30.5 30. < 30.5 : 
—_ peville, Pa., base - - 30.50 30.00 31.00 30.50 Silicon; An additional charge not to 
Steelton, Pa., base ........... 31.50 31.00 32.50 32.00 exceed 50 cents a ton for each 0.25 
Swedeland, Pa., base . Saito, See 31.00 32.50 32.00 per cent silicon in excess of base 
PruGQUeipNia, -GEl, ....csssees Garon 32.01 33.01 grade (1.75% to 2.25%). 
G5 DOES, ono cca ccedces S50 30.00 31.00 30.50 Phosphorus: A reduction of 38 cents 
nat OE, cas ccsepice SSRCS *33.26 *34.26 *33.78 a ton for phosphorus content of 0.70 
Youngstown, O., base ......... 30.50 30.00 31.00 30.50 Per cent and over. 
Mansfield, O., del. ......... 33.48 32.98 33.98 33.48 Manganese: An additional charge 
Fa nS ES not to exceed 50 cents a ton for 
*Plus Jan 1 freight rate increase. each 0.50 per cent, or portion there- 
t To Neville Island base add: 66c for McKees Rocks, Pa.; $1.01 of, manganese in excess of 1%. 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaco, Aliquippa; Nickel: An additional charge for 
97c (water), Monongahela; $1.33, Oakmont, Verona; $1.49 Brackenridge. nickel content as follows: Under 


Exceptions to above prices: Kaiser-Frazer Parts Corp., Struthers, O.. 0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74%, 
charges 50 cents a ton in excess of basing point prices for No. 2 inclusive, $2 a ton; for each addi- 


foundry, basic, bessemer and malleable pig iron. tional 0.25% nickel, $1 a ton. 


Open Market Prices of Leading Ferroalloy Products 


Spiegeleisen: 19-21% carlot per mum C; per lb contained Ti; ton lots contained columbium in gross ton 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa., $40; $1.35; less-ton lots $1.40 eastern. lots, contract basis, R. R. freight 
Pittsburgh, $40.50; Chicago, $40.60. Spot up 5c per Ib. illowed, eastern zone, $2.50; less ton 
Ferromanganese, standard: 78-82% Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: 15-20% '0'S Se er nee 

c.l. gross ton, duty paid, $135 fob contract basis, per net ton, fob Ferrochrome: Contract, lump, 
cars, Baltimore, Philadelphia or Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- packed; high carbon, eastern zone, 
New York, whichever is most favor- /0wed to destination east of Missis- ¢.l. 16.20c, ton lots 16.80c; central 
able to buyer, Rockdale or Rock- ‘!PP! river and north of Baltimore zone, add 0.40c and 1.30c; western 
wood, Tenn. (where Tennessee Prod- and St. Louis, 6.8% C $142.50; zone, add 0.55¢ and 2.10c. Deduct 
ucts Co. is producer), Birmingham, °-5% C $157.50. 0.60¢ for bulk carlots. 

Ala. (where Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Ferrovanadium: V_ .35-55%, con- High carbon, high nitrogen, add 5c 
Iron Co. is producer); $140 fob cars, tract basis, per lb contained V, fob to all high carbon ferrochrome 
Pittsburgh (where Carnegie-Illinois producers plant with usual freight prices. Deduct 0.55¢c for bulk carlots 
Steel Corp. is producer); add $8 for allowances; open-hearth grade $2.70; Spot prices up 0.25c. 

packed c.l., $10 for ton, $13.50 for special grade $2.80; highly-special — ym, eastern zone, b ( 

less ton; $1.70 for each 1%, or grade $2.90. oe oe 0.1% a % Sac 





fraction contained manganese Over jerromolybdenum: 55-75% per Ib, 0.15% 22c, 0.2% 21.50c, 0.5% 2lc, 
82% or under 78%. contained Mo, fob Langeloth and 1% 20.50c, 2% 19.50c; add le for 
Ferromanganese, low carbon: East- Washington, Pa., furnace, any 2000 Ib to c.l.; central zone, add 
ern zone: Special, 21c; regular, quantity 95.00c. 0.4c for bulk, c.l., and 0.65c for 


20.50c; medium, 14.50c; central » » 17-19%. based « 2000 Ib to c.l.; western zone, add 
zone: special, 21.30c; regular, ae nae ees pin Beng. $3 0.5¢ for bulk, ¢.1., and 1.85¢ for 2000 
20.80¢ ; medium, 14.80¢ ; western for each 1% of P above or below |b to c.l.; carload packed differen- 
zone: Special, 21.70c; regular, 21.20c; the base: gross tons per carload fob tial 0.45c. Prices are per pound of 
medium, 15.20c. Prices are per pound sejjers’ works, with freight equalized Contained Cr, fob shipping points 
contained Mn, bulk carlot shipments, with Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price Low carbon, high nitrogen: Add 2c 
fob shipping point, freight allowed. ¢=g59 spot $62.25 to low carbon ferrochrome prices. 
Special low-carbon has content of For higher nitrogen low carbon, add 


o% q% Ferrosilicon: Contract, lump, packed; , Pordyige , 
— a eae i ee Ce eastern zone quotations: 90-95% 2¢ for each 0.25% of nitrogen over 


‘ c.l. 12.95¢, ton lots 13.45c, smaller 9.79%. 
Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weight jots 13.95¢c; 80-90%, c.l. 11.35c, ton Ferrochrome, Special Foundry: (Cr 
approx. 3 Ib and containing exactly jots 11.90c, smaller lots 12.45c; 75%, 62-66%, C above 5-7%.) Contract, 
2 Ib Mn) Prices per lb of briquets: ©) 10.15c, ton lots 10.75c, smaller 2-inch x D, packed, eastern zone, 
Contract, carlots, bulk 6.40c, packed jots 11.35c; 50% c.l. 8.45c, ton lots freight allowed, c.l. 17.05c, ton lots 
6.90c, tons 7.30c, less 7.70c, eastern, 94(c, smaller lots 9.75c. Deduct 1.0c 17.60c, less than ton 18.30c; central 
freight allowed; 6.65c, 7.15¢, 7.90¢ for bulk carlots 75%, 80-90%, 90- zone, add 0.40c for c¢.l. and 1.30c 
and 8.30c, central; 7.20c, 7.70c, 95%. Prices are fob shipping point, for smaller lots; western zone, add 
9.80c and 10.20c, western; spot UP freight allowed, per lb of contained 0.55c for c.l. and 2.10c for smaller 
0.25c; notched up 0.25c. Si. Spot prices 0.25c higher on 80- lots. Deduct 0.60c for bulk carlots. 
oo ge Spot, aa P Pd 90%, 0.30c on 75%, 0.45¢ on 50% 
more, per lb contain A 90; P o% z oe eee ~ , 4 hago de 
contract, $1.88; freight allowed as oe ye ny Fen = x GU-GO'; Si, Mn and Cc 46 @ each.) 
far west as St. Louis. iat eeawe ’ Seleas car Uh of alloy Contract, — lump, packed, eastern 
chaste hited . ~ Me » zone, freight allowed, c.l. 17.30c, 
Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, R.R. freight contract, ton lots $1.20, less ton lots ton jots 17.90c, less than ton 18.60c 
allowed, per Ib contained Ti; ton $1.30, eastern, freight allowed; central zone, add 0.40c for c.l. and 
lots $1.23; less-ton lots $1.25; east- $1.2075 and $1.3075 central; $1.229 4“3oe for smaller lots: western zone 
ern. Spot up 5c per Ib. and $1.329, western; spot add 5c. saq 0.55c for cl. and 2.10c for 
Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- Ferrocolumbium: 50-60%, per lb smaller lots. Prices are per pound of 


S. M. Ferrochrome, high carbon: (Cr 
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Refractories 


Per 1000, fob shipping point 
Net Prices 


Fire Clay Brick 


Super Duty 
Pa., Mo., Ky. .. .§81.00 
High Heat Duty 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. .... 65.00 
Ala., Ga. ‘ : ...+.» 65.00 
et EE eer 
Intermediate Heat Duty 
Ohio : : ‘ evrira 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. . 59.00 
Ala., Ga. és Pere 
N. J ; ‘ . il .. 62.00 
Low Heat Duty 
Pa., Md., Ohio eiaveivele -- 51.00 
Malleable Bung Brick 
All bases 75.00 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 

Dry Press ‘ eves : 42.00 
Wire Cut ey ‘ ...« 40.00 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania . ‘ 65.00 
Joliet, E. Chicago . ‘ . 74.60 
Birmingham, Ala . , 65.00 


Magnesite 
Domestic dead-burned grains, net 
ton, fob Chewelah, Wash. 
Bulk ‘ . ‘ re 
Bags .... ‘ sxteeeen eee 


Basic Brick 
Net ton, fob Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Chrome brick ‘ 54.00 
Chem. bonded c hrome oe 54.00 
Magnesite brick .... Ee 
Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grade, fob shipping 
point in Ill., Ky., net tons, carloads, 
effective CaF, content, 70% or more, 
$33; 65% to 70%, $32; 60% to 65% 
$31; less than 60%, $30 


contained chromium, spot prices 
0.25e higher. Deduct 0.60c for bulk 
carlots. 

S. M. Ferrochrome, low carbon: 
(Cr 62-66%, Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6% 
and C 1.25% max.) Contract, carlot, 
bulk 20.00¢, packed 20.15c; ton lots 
21.00c, less ton lots 22.00c, eastern, 
freight allowed, per pound contained 
Cr; 20.40c, 20.50c, 20.95¢e and 22.65c, 
central; 21.00c, 21.45c, 22.85¢c and 
23.85c, western; spot up 0.25c. 
Ferrochrome’ Briquets: Containing 
exactly 2 lb Cr, packed eastern 
zone, ¢c.l. 10.35¢, ton lots 10.75c, 
less than ton 11.15¢; central zone, 
add 0.25¢e for e.l. and 0.90c for 
smaller lots; western zone, add 0.55c 
for c.l. and 2.10c for smaller lots. 
Deduct 0.50e for bulk carlots. Prices 
per pound of briquets; spot prices 
0.25¢c higher; notched, 0.25¢c higher. 
Chromium Metal: 97% min. Cr, 
max. 0.50% C, eastern zone, per Ib 
contained Cr bulk, c.l. 79.50c, 2000 
lb to c.l. 80c; central 8lc and 82.60c; 
western 82.25c and 84.75c¢, fob. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 
Chromium-Copper: (Cr 8-11%, Cu 
88-90%, Fe 1% max., Si 0.50% 
max.) Contract, any quantity, 45c, 
eastern, Niagara Falls, N. Y., basis, 
freight allowed to destination, ex- 
cept to points taking rate in excess 
of St. Louis rate to which equivalent 
of St. Louis rate will be allowed; 
spot up 2c, 

Calcium metal; cast: Contract, ton 
lot or more, $1.60; 100 to 1999 Ib, 
$1.95; less than 100 lb, $3.15 per Ib 
of metal, eastern zone; $1.615, 
$1.965 and $3.185, western; spot up 
Se. 

Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16- 
20%, Mn 14-18% and Si 53-59%), 
per lb. of alloy. Contract, carlots, 
15.50c, ton lots 16.50c and less 
17.00c, eastern, freight allowed; 
16.00e, 17.35c, and 17.85c, central; 
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18.0% 19.10¢ 
spot up 0.25e¢ 





ib of alloy. 


eastern, 
15.25¢ and 


0.25e¢ 


Silicon Metal: 
max. 1% Fe, 
cl. 13.65e¢; 


14.65¢; 

western, 
ping point, 
lb contained Si 


14.45¢ 


2 Ib Mn and 
zone, bulk, c.l 
‘entral zone, 

































































for c.l. and 
otched, up 0.2 


Ferrosilicon: 
packed, 


weighing about 
ing 1 lb Si, 
“1. 4.35e, 
notched 0.25c 
ndd 0.25e¢ for 


Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
*Boston 
tNew York 
Buffalo 

t Detroit 
Valley 
Mansfield 
St. Louis 
Birmingham 
San Francisco 
Seattle 

Los Angeles 


Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Cleveland 

*Boston 

tNew York 
Buffalo 

{ Detroit 
Birmingham 
San Francisco 


Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Valley 

St. Louis 


San Francisco 
Seattle 


Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 


t Detroit 

*St. Louis 
Birmingham 
Seattle 
Los Angeles 
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Calcium - Silicon: 
60-65% and Fe 
Contract, 
13.00c, ton lots 14.50¢, less 15.50c, 
freight 

16. 25¢ 
17.40¢ and 18.40« 


2000 Ib to e.L., 
14.25c and 17.30c; °F 
and 19.05¢c; min. 


central zone, 
western; 14.85c 
96% Si and max 
bulk, c.l 


13. 15¢, 

13.85¢ and 
and 18.65c, 
allowed 


central, 


freight 


Silicomangcanese, 
about 
6.15¢, 
add 0.25¢ 
0.60¢ for ton lots; western, 
2 — for ton lots. 


Weiching 
ind containing 
eastern zone, c.l 
lots 4.60c, less 


packed, 


ton lots 
higher ; 


OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Birmingham .. 


® For shipping point; 


MARKET 








PRICES 


to carload, 8c per lb, 


J Metal: (Min. 96% Mn, 
Manganese Metal i 0 Bridge, N’ Y., 


max. 2% Fe), per lb of metal, east- 
ern zone, bulk, c.l. 30c, 2000 lb to 


allowed; 13.50c, 
central; 15.55c, 


10.10¢, 
42.05c, 
SMZ Alloy: 


16.90C; anganese-Boron: (Mn 75% approx., 4° 5-7% and Fe 
fob ship- B 15-20%, Fe 5% max., Si 1.50% Prices per lb of 


Price per C 3% max.) Prices per lb Carlots 12.50c, 


central; 


drum lots 36c, less than drum lot 
western; 


eastern, 38c. Add 1%c for hydrogen-removed 


2% Fe, 
metal. 


2000 Ib to e.L 


max. and 


of alloy. Contract, ton lots $1.89, 14.00c, eastern zone, 
S iecl less $2.01, eastern, freight allowed; lowed; 12.80c, 14.35c 
containing exactly $1 993 and $2.023, central; $1.935 central; 12.80c, 16.30c 
= he Be =r and $2.055, western; spot up 5c. western; spot up 0.25c. 

8 ¢.09C; 


OMSZ Alloy 4: 
4-6%, Si 18-21%, 


for c.l. and 
add 0.80c 


Nickel-Boron: (B 15-18%, Al 1% 
max., Si 1.50% max., C 0.50% ~~? mpl 
max., Fe 3% max., Ni, balance), C 3.00-4.50%). 
Prices per Ib of alloy. Contract, 5 Carlots, bulk 12.00c, 
tons or more $1.90, 1 ton to 8 tons ton lots 13.50c, 


about 5 Ib g§9 00, less than ton $2.10, eastern, Zone, freight allowed; 


1-6%, Si 
Borosil: 3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si; 1.25%, C 3.50-5.00%) 
25 per lb contained B, fob Philo, of alloy, contract or 
freight not exceeding St. Louis. bulk 11.75c, 


eastern zone, 
1.75¢, less 5.15¢; 
central zone, $6.2 
and 0.60c for O., 


Prices are dollars per gross ton, 


fob Suspension 
freight allowed same 
as high-carbon ferrotitanium. 


35.30c, 40.05c and 
spot up 0.25c. 

(Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, 
approx. 20%) 
alloy, 
ton lots 13.25c, less 


(Cr 45-49%, Mn 
Zr 1.25-1.75% and 
Contract 
packed 12.75c; 
less 14.25c, eastern 
12.30¢c, 13.05c, 


13.50-16.00%, 
Prices per Ib 


packed 12.50c, 


buik 4.85c, packed 
5.65¢c, less 6.00c; 


Zirconium Alloy: Zr 35-40%, 
carloads in bulk or 
per lb of alloy 14.50c, ton 


*, western; spot up c.l1, 32.00c; central 31.00c and Silicaz Allo (Si 35 % -11% : 
Stiles enone ‘ 4 ‘ . y: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, contract basis, 
33.45c; western, 31.45c and 34.40c. Al 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, Ti 9-11% and B_ package, 
Min. 97% Si and Electrolytic Manganese: 99.9% plus, 0.55-0.75% ) Prices per Ib of alloy, lots 15.75¢, less 17.00c; 
eastern sone. tuk fob Knoxville, Tenn., freight al- contract, or spot carlots 35.00c, ton 9 95¢. 
'15.05c: lowed east of Mississippi on 250 Ib lots 37.00c, less _ 39.00c, eastern, 
ry more: Carlots 32c, ton lots 34c, freight allowed; 35.30c, 38.10c and aisifer: (Approx. 20% 


Falls, N. Y., 
Simanal: (Approx. 
Al) Packed, lump, 
lots 9.25« 
alloy; freight not 
Louis rate alowed. 


contract, 


freight al- 
and 15.10c, 
and 17.05c, 


less than 97%, 
allowed 


Grainal: 
87.5c; No. 6, 60c; No. 
fob Bridgeville, Pa., 
allowance 


or spot, 


exactly 2 Ib Si, freight allowed: $1.9125, $2.0125 and 14.60c, 15.35¢, central; 12.30c, 
4.20c, ton $91495 central: $1.9445, $2.0445 13.05c, 16.65c, 17.30c, western. Vanadium Pentoxide, 
than ton lots 5c; and $2.1445, western: spot same grade: Fused, approx. 
ib and contain- pear tee : tiie ‘ CMSZ Alloy 5: (Cr 50-56%, Mn and 5.84% NA.O; or air 


Zr 0.75- 85% V.O. and 5.15% 


per Ib 


ton lots ib and over to St 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


including broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted. 


OPEN HEARTH AND BLAST FURNACE GRADES 





—Heavy ——e- No. I Bundles. 

No. 1 o. 2 Busheling No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

82.50 32.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 
80.50—31.50 80.50-31.50 30.50—31.50 80.50—31.50 30.50—31.50 28.50—29.00 

80.00 80.00 80.00 39.00 80.00 28.00 

82.50 $2.50 32.50 82.50 82.50 30.50 

29.00 29.00 28.00 29.00 29.00 


25.00-26.00 25.00-26.00 25.00—26.00 25.00-26.00 25.00-26.00 23.00-24.00 


Machine Mixed 
Shop Borings, 1 
Turnings Turnings Turnings 


26.00-26.50 26.00-26.50 28.00—28.50 
23.50-24.00 23.50-24.00 23.50—-24.00 


25.00 25.00 28.25 
27.00 27.00 27.00 


22.50 21.00 24.00 
17.50-'8.50 17.85-17.85 20.00—21.00 


26.00—26.50 26.00-26.50 26.00—26.50 26.00—26.50 26.00—26.50 24.00—25.50 20.50 20.50 22.50 
29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 27.00 19.50 19.50 22.00 
27.50-—28.00 27.50-28.00 27.50-28.00 27.50-28.00 25.50-26.00 20.50—21.00 20.50-21.00 22.50-—23.00 
82.50 82.50 $2.50 Sok Gc 25.00 pats 26.00 
§24.00 saint wane 
22.22 22.22 14.72 16.72 
22.00-—22.50 22.00-—22 50 22.00-22.50 22.00-—22.50 22.00-22.50 20.00-20.50 14.50-15 09 14.50-15.00 16.50-17.00 
19.50 19.5 19.50 19.50 19.50 10.00 8.00 cde 

19.00 19:00 19.00 9.50 9.50 

16.50 15.50 14.50 14.50 8.00 8.00 

ELECTRIC FURNACE, FOUNDRY AND SPECIAL GRADES 
Electric Cut Structural 
Bar Cro Punchings and Furnace Heavy Alloy Free and Plate Scrap 4 

and Plate Cast Steel Plate Scrap Bundles Turnings Turnings 1 ft and under 2 ft and under _ Borings 


34.50-35.00 34.50-35.00 34. 50-35.00 33.00-33.50 31.00-31.50 29.00—29.50 





+ fob tracks; { dealers buying prices; § nominal; °* fob dealers yard 


5.30c, 
spot up 0.25c. 


Tungsten Metal Powder: 
$2.50-$2.60; 
as far west as St. 


contained V.O 
spot, carlots, frcight allowed on quantities of 
Louis 


19.60c western; smaller lots; western zone, add 0.45c rate allowed. 13.25¢c, less 14.00c, eastern, freight 
for c.l, and 0.90c for smaller lots. # : = allowed; 12.05c¢ 12.80c, 16.30c, 
ae a .. Prices are fob shipping point, freight Bortam: B 1.5-1.9%, ton lots, 45¢ 17.05¢, western. 
(Ca 30-35%, Si allowed; spot prices 0.25c higher, Per 1b; less-ton lots, 50c per Ib. a 
3.00% max.), PeT Deduct 0.50c for bulk carlots ' =e Zirconium Alloy: 12-15%, per Ib 
carlot, lump : aa Carbortam: B 0.90 to 1.15% net ton of alloy, eastern, contract, carlots, 


ton lots 


eastern, 


spot up 


, 40% Si, 
40% Fe) Contract basis fob Niagara 
lump per lb 6.25c; ton 
lots 6.75¢c; less 7.25c. Spot up 44c. 
20% each Si, Mn, 

carload 9c, ton 
», less-ton lots 9.75¢c per Ib 
exceeding St. 


Spot, not 
freight 
Louis. 


Vanadium Grainal No. 1 
79, 45c; all 
usual 


freight 


technical 
89-92% V.O, 


dried, 83 


NA,O, $1.10 


fob plant 
ie 


P+) 


Short Shovel Cast Iron 


Borings 


27.00-—27.50 
23.50—24.00 
26.00 


27.00 
22.50 
17.35 


20.50 
22.50—-23.00 
25.00 


15.50—16.00 


No. 1 Chemical Tin Can 


Bundles 


34. 50-35.00 34.50-35.00 31.50-32.00 28. eO-ae 50 


sit 


17.00 


Angles, 


Splice Bars 


86.00 
$2.00 


23.50 
25.50-26.00 


Burnt Cast 


20.25 


35.00—36.00 35.00 ry 00 35.00-36.00 84.00—35.00 32.50—33.00 35.00-—36.00 35.00-—36.00 31.00-31.50 
acon 26.25 26.25 24.75 3.25 iy 26.25 25.75 ae 
85.00 35.00 35.00 82.50 27.00 34.50 34.50 27.00 
39: $5 29.35-29.85 29.385-29.85 29.85 26.35 25.35 28.85 28.85 25.85 
28.50-30.00 27.50—28.00 29.00—30.00 29.00—30.00 26.00 
27.00. 30.00-—31.00 28.50 22.50 23.00 28.50 28.50 22.75 
28.50-—30.50 30.50 5 ae Fale 
24.50—-25.00 24.50-25.00 24.50-—25.00 ‘ .. 24.50-25.00 24.50—-25.00 
18.00 18.00 aha i ry 8.00 20.50 20.00 
STEEL GRADES OF RAILROAD ORIGIN 
No. I Heavy Rai 
Melting Railroad Random Cut 8-ft Cut 18-in. Railroad Uncut 
R.R. Steel Malleable Axles Rerolling Lengths and under and under Specialties Tires 
83.50 84.00 38.50 85.00 33.00 85.00 86.00 36.00—36.50 86.00 
30.00 84.50-35.00 33.00 32.00 33.25 33.50 
rd 35.00 86.00 36.00 poe 40.00 fae 
28.00 27.00 25.00 24.00 27.50 23.50 
... 28.00-238.50 25.50-26.00 24.00-24.50 26.50—-27.00 27.50—28.00 
26.50 21.00 ea hee 23.00 
17.00 17.00 ie 
CAST IRON GRADES 
No. I ocgion Heavy Unstripped Clean No. 1 
Cupola Cast Box Cast Besakablc: Cast Stove Plate Motor B el Malleable Brake Shoes Auto Cast Wheels 
43.00—44.00 43.00-44.00 41.00—42.00 39.00-40.00 36.00-38.00 40.00-41.00 33.00—34.00 43.00-44.00 88. wat 00 33.00—34.00 
41.00—-42.00 40.00 40.00 : 37.50—38.00 41.00-42.00 41.00 $8.00 
35.00—45.00 35.00—45.00 35. —— 00 
‘ 40.00 30.00 82.00 28.00 80.00 ape 28.00 0.00 
88.00—40.00 86.00-38.00 35.00-—37.00 36.00 hy oe 38,00-40:00 
87.00—38.00 37.00—38.00 : $4.50 $2.00 
85.00—40.00 $1.00-—35.00 83.00-38.00 .. 84.00-38.00 88.00 32.75-33.25 
35.00-—37.00 28. 00-30. 00 anes 85.00—-37.00 
25.00-—30.00 25.22 22.75 27.00 20.25 32.00 26. ro 
80.00 25.00 28.00 25.00 22.75 ’ 27.0 
°°97.50 23.00 _ 24. 30 
39.00 ‘ 
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Copper: Electrolytic, carlots 19.50c, del. Conn. ; 
Lake, 19.6214c, del. Conn. Dealers may add 
%c for Ib to carload; 1c, 1000-4999 Ib: 
114¢, 500-999 Ib; 2c, 0-499 lb. Casting, 19.25c, 
Ly yn 20,000 Ib or more; 19.50c, less than 
20, 4 


Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 20.50c; 88-10-2 
(No. 215) 24.75c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 23.50c; 
No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 16.25c; carlot prices, 
including 25c per 100 lb freight allowance; add 
4c for less than 20 tons. 


Zine: Price western 10.50c, brass special 10.75c, 
intermediate 11.00c, E. St. Louis; high grade 
11.50¢c, del., carlots. For 20,000 lb to carlots 
add 0.15¢; 10,000-20,000 Ib 0.25c; 2000-10,000 
ib 0.4c; under 2000 Ib 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 12.80c, chemical 12.90c, cor- 
roding 12.90c, E. St. Louis for carlots; add 5 
points for Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Mil- 
waukee-Kenosha districts; add 15 points for 
Cleveland - Akron - Detroit area, New Jersey, 
New York state, Texas, Pacific Coast, Rich- 
mond, Indianapolis- Kokomo; add 20 points for 
3irmingham, Connecticut, Boston - Worcester, 
Springfield, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c del. Base 10,000 lb and over; add 4c 
2000-9999 Ib; 1c less through 2000 Ib. 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (No. 122 
(type) 17.00c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 
grade) 16.50c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 
bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1 (95-9714%) 
17.00c; grade 2 (92-95%) 16.25c; grade 3 
(90-92% ) 15.75c; grade 4 (85-90% ) 15.50c. 
Above prices for 30,000 lb or more; add %c 
10,000-30,000 Ib; 14c 5000-10,000 Ib; %c 1000- 
5000 Ib; 1%4c less than 1000 lb. Prices include 
freight at carload rate up to 75c per 100 lb. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, 17 Ib) 20.50c per lb, car- 
lots; 22.50c 100 lb to c.l. Extruded 12-in. sticks 
34.00c-38.00c 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 lb, 114c 1000-2239, 
2%4c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straights), 70.00c; Grade 
B, 99.8% or higher, not meeting specifications 
for Grade A, with 0.05% max. arsenic, 
69.8714c; Grade C, 99.65-99.79% incl. 69.62%%4c; 
Grade D, 99.50-99.64% incl., 69.50c; Grade 
E, 99-99.49% incl. 69.121%4c. Grade F, below 
99% (for tin content), 69.00c. 


Antimony: American bulk carlots fob Laredo, 
Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 28.25c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic, 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 28.75c. On producers’ sales 
add %c for less than carload to 10,000 lb; 
%c for 9999-224 Ib; and 2c for 223 lb and less; 
on sales by dealers, distributors and jobbers 
add 4c, 1c,. and 3c, Tespectively. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked 35c Ib; 25 lb pigs produced 
from electrolytic cathodes 36.50c lb; shot pro- 
duced from electrolytic cathodes 37.50c Ib; 
‘*F’’ nickel shots or ingots for additions to cast 
iron 35.50c Ib. Prices include import duty. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $88- 
$92 per 76-lb flask. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c Ib. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $14.75 per 
Ib contained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates, 
rods, slabs, sticks, and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
straight or flat forms $1.50 lb, del.; anodes, 
balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes, $1.55 


Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.50 lb for 550 lb (keg); 
$1.52 Ib for 100 lb (case); $1.57 Ib under 
100 Ib. 


Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 


Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy ounce 
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MARKET PRICES 


NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Silver: Open market, N. Y. 82.75¢ per ounce. 


Platinum: $58-$61 per ounce. 


Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Iridium: $110 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass product prices based on 
19.50c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 lb or more.) 


Sheet: Copper 30.93c; Yellow brass 27.53c; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 31.07c, 90% 30.56c; red 
brass, 85% 29.53c, 80% 29.02c; best quality 
28.44c; Everdur, Duronze, Herculoy or equiv., 
cold-drawn, 35.79c; nickel silver, 18%, 39.82c; 
phosphor bronze, grade A, 5%, 48.82c. 


Rods: Copper, hot rolled 27.28, cold drawn 
28.28c; yellow brass, free cutting, 22.28c, not 
free cutting 27.22c; commercial bronze, 95% 
30.76c, 90% 30.25¢ : red brass, 85% 29.22c, 
80% 28.71c; best quality 28.13c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 30.97c; yellow brass 
30.29c; commercial bronze 90% 32.97c; red 
brass 85% 32.19c, 80% 31.68c; best quality 
brass 30.85c. 


Copper Wire: Bare, soft, fob eastern mills, car- 
lots 25.52c, less carlots 26.02c; weatherproof, 
fob eastern mills carlot 26.42c, less carlots 
26.92c; magnet, delivered, carlots 28.93c, 15,000 
Ib or more 29.18c, less carlots 29.68c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s flat 
mill finish, base 30,000 lb or more del.; sheet 
widths as indicated; circle diameter 9” and 


larger: 

Gage Width Sheets Circles 
. 249-7 12”-48” 22.70c 25.20¢ 
8-10 12”-48” 23.20¢ 25.70c 
11-12 26” -48” 24.20¢ 27.00c 
13-14 26” -48” 25.20c 28.50¢ 
15-16 26” -48” 26.40c 30.40¢ 
17-18 26”-48” 27.90c 32.90¢ 
19-20 24”-42” 29.80c 35.30c 
21-22 24”-42” 31.70¢ 37.20¢ 
23-24 3”-24” 25.60c 29.20c 
Lead Products: Prices to jobbers: Full sheets 


16.25c, 140 sq ft rolls; add per hundredweight, 
25c, 80 to 140 sq ft; 50c, 20 to 80 sq ft; 75c, 
10 to 20 sq ft. 

Pipe: Full coils 15.50¢c; cut coils 15.75c. 
Lead Traps and Bends: List plus 38% 


Zine Products: Sheet, 15.75c, fob mill, 36,000 
lb and over. Ribbon zinc in coils, 14.75c, fob 
mill, 36,000 lb and over. 


PLATING MATERIALS 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, del., carloads 
16.25c; 5 tons and over 16.75c; 1-5 tons 17.25c; 
400 lb to 1 ton 17.75c; under 400 lb 18.25c. 


Copper Anodes: In 500-lb lots, fob shipping 
point, freight allowed, cast oval over 15 in., 
36.8714c; flat untrimmed, 36.8714c; electro-de- 
posited, 30.6214c. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic Cu, 250 Ib 
barrels nom. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb kegs or 


bbls, nom., fob, Niagara Falls. 


Sodium Cyanide: 96%, 200-lb drums 15.00c; 
10,000-lb lots 13.00c fob Niagara Falls. 


500-2999 Ib lots; cast and 
rolled depolarized 


Nickel Anodes: 
rolled carbonized 51.00c; 
52.00c. 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs or 275-lb bbls 


18.00c Ib, del. 





Tin Anodes: 1000 Ib and over nom del.; 
500-999 nom.; 200-499 nom.; 100-199 nom. 


Tin Crystals: 400 lb bbls nom., fob Grasselli, 
N. 


J.; 100-lb kegs nom. 


Sodium Stannate: 100 or 300-lb drums nom. 


del.; ton lots nom, 


Zine Cyanide: 100-lb kegs or bbls 33.00c fob 
Niagara Falls. 


SCRAP METALS 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 


Prices for less than 15,000 Ib fob shipping 
point. Add %c for 15,000-40,000 Ib; lc fer 
40,000 or more. 

Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
17.125 17.125 16.376 
13.750 13.250 12.875 


Copper ‘ 
Yellow brass . 


Commercial Bronze 


95% .... 15.875 15.625 15.125 

90% .............-.. 15.750 15.500 15.000 
Red brass 

85% . ‘ 15.500 15.250 14.750 

80% 15.375 15.125 14.625 
Best Quality (ti- 79% ‘i 14.625 14.375 ..... 
Muntz metal : . 12.875 12.625 12.128 
Nickel silver, 5% ...++ 14.500 14.250 7.280 
Phos. bronze, A, B 18.125 17.875 16.875 
Naval brass ; 13.250 13.000 12.500 
Manganese bronze . 13.250 13.000 12.375 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS’ 
BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, fob shipping point, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 17.00, No. 2 copper 16.00, light 
copper 15.00, composition red brass 16.00, auto 
radiators 13.00, heavy yellow brass 11.50, brass 
pipe 12.00. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRIOES 


(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper, 17.25-17.50c; No. 2 copper 16.25c; 
light copper 15.00-15.25c; refinery brass (60% 
copper), per dry copper content, 14 8714-15. 25e. 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound in ton lots or more) 


Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 15.50-16.00; No. 2 14.50-15.00; light copper 
13.50-14.00, No. 1 composition red brass 14.00- 
14.50, No. 1 composition turnings 13.00-13.50, 
mixed brass turnings 9.50-10.00, new brass 
clippings 13.00-13.50, No. 1 brass rod turnings 
11.50-12.00, light brass 8.00-8.50, heavy yellow 
brass 10.00-10.50, new brass rod ends 12.00- 
12.25, auto radiators, unsweated, 11.00-11.50, 
clean red car boxes 12.50-13.00, cocks 
faucets 11.75-12.00, brass pipe 11.50-11.75. 


Lead: Heavy lead 10.75-11.00, battery plates 
6.00-6.25, linotype and stereotype 13.00-13.50, 
electrotype 11.00-11.50, mixed babbitt 12.00- 
12.50, solder joints 13.50-14.00. 


Zinc: Old zine 5.50-6.00, new die cast scrap 
5.50-6.00, old die cast scrap 4.00-4.50. 


Tin: No. 1 pewter 44.00-45.00, block tin pipe 
60.00-62.00, auto babbitt 35.00-36.00, No. 1 
babbitt 35.00-38.00, siphon tops 38.00-40.00. 


Aluminum : Clippings, 2S, 10.00-10.25, old 
sheets 7.50-7.75, crankcases 7.50-8.00, turnings 
4.00-4.25, pistons, free of struts, 6.75-7.00. 


Nickel: Anodes 19.50-20.00, turnings 16.50- 


17.50, rod ends 19.00-20.00. 


Monel: Clippings 14.00-15.00, turnings 9.00, old 
sheet 12.00-13.00, rods 12.50-13.00, castings 
10.00. 
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Sheets, Strip ... 


Shipments of carbon sheets 
fall two to eight months be- 
hind schedule 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 126 


Pittsburgh — Camedcie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. has revised its new extra card on 
long ternes, advancing gage extras 10 
cents per 100 pounds for gages 21 to 24 
inclusive, also for 26 and 27 gage; 25 
and 28 gages were increased 15 cents; 
and 29 gage, 25 cents. No price action 
has been taken on advancing electrical 
sheet prices. Some consideration is be- 
ing given to increasing the Detroit and 
Eastern Michigan arbitrary price differ- 
ential. Increased finishing mill capacity 
scheduled to be placed in operation 
through first half this year is expected 
to substantially ease present tight supply 
situation in sheets and strip. However, 
sellers do not anticipate any let-up in 
demand until fourth quarter this year at 
earliest. In most instances consumers’ 
inventories are well below normal in rela- 
tion to projected production schedules, 
although some interests believe this situa- 
tion could rapidly be reversed should a 
buyers’ strike develop as result of in- 
dustry again being forced to meet exorbi- 
tant wage demands with consequent high- 
er prices necessary to offset rising pro- 
duction costs, . 

New York—Most sheet producers by 
drastically limiting quotas for the first 
quarter — in certain instances revis- 
ing them two and three times—hope to 
become fairly current by the end of 
March. Certain producers entered the 
new quarter with practically two months 
arrearages to be worked off, with a result 
that the great bulk of new commitments 
will be for March shipment only and will 
be on a much smaller scale than original- 
ly contemplated. Some rated tonnage is 
still being received for shipment in this 
quarter, although relatively small and 
scattered. It is generally assumed little 
or no rated tonnage will be placed for 
the second quarter. 

A relatively small advance in stainless 
steel has been announced in some 
quarters; others may take somewhat 
similar action. An increase in electrical 
sheets also is expected although no ac- 
tion has yet been announced in any 
quarter so far as can be learned. 

Boston—One eastern cold-rolled strip 
producer has gone off the Worcester 
base on 0.51 carbon and over, billing 
New York city. Most producers are now 
quoting 4.75c, Worcester, on low-carbon 
flat wire, 0.25 carbon and less, a cold- 
strip classification, %-inch and less with 
a prepared edge. Supplies of hot-rolled 
strip in low carbon grades for cold re- 
ducing are meager and off schedule, re- 
rolling operations being subject to fre- 
quent revisions. Inventories in most in- 
stances are low and consumers are press- 
ing for delivery. Outright resistance to 
price advances is not strong but confu- 
sion is widespread, With heavy carry- 
overs in both sheets and strip, mill sched- 
ules are filled for the first quarter and 
new buying is light. A substantial ton- 
nage is held in abeyance for second quar- 
ter scheduling, 

Cincinnati—Sheet mills are holding to 
the new price schedule recently an- 
nounced despite increases in scrap and 
other costs. It was conceded that any 
further additions to costs would likely 
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mean upward revisions in sheet prices. 


Strong pressure is being exerted for 
schedule positions and for deliveries, al- 
though there appears little prospect 
for freed tonnage during the first quarter. 

Birmingham — Sheet production is 
making a valiant but futile effort to keep 
abreast of demand. Need for sheets is 
heavier than at any time in history. Re- 
lief is in the offing in the conversion of 
a Fairfield mill from hot to cold-rolled, 
but even then an adequate supply is not 
in prospect. 


Brokers’ High Priced Sheet 
Offerings Find Few Takers 


Cleveland — Quantities of both hot 
and cold-rolled sheets are being offered 
by brokers in this area at high prices 
but are finding few takers. 

One consumer reported an offering of 
1500 tons of 20 and 22-gage sheets out 
of stock in Pittsburgh, Detroit and Cleve- 
land for immediate delivery and 5000 
tons of one size for first quarter. Prices 
range from $180 for hot-rolled to $260, 
$320 and upward a ton for cold-rolled. 
In one instance a large user was offered 
his choice of 20 or 22-gage cold rolled 
at prices varying from 10.00c to 12.50c, 
fob Pittsburgh. Sheet producers are 
holding strictly to published prices. Con- 
sumers speculate that misuse of CPA rat- 
ings may be one reason for the appear- 
ance of quantities of steel in the broker 
market at premium prices. 

One lot of cold-rolled steel has been 
offered by a baking company in the cen- 
tral west. Source of this lot of steel re- 
mains a mystery. 


High-Strength Low-Alloy 
Steel Prices Advance 


Pittsburgh — Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. has raised high-strength low- 
alloy steel prices and revised extras to 
conform with new carbon steel extra 
cards for respective products, effective 
on shipments as of Jan. 7. 

Details of price revisions, which do 
not include the average switching 
charges of 5 cents per 100 pounds at 
Pittsburgh and Chicago and 3 cents, 
Youngstown, are as follows: 

Price base on plates is $4.10 at Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago, compared, with 
former price of $3.45 per 100 pounds; 
shapes $3.85 at Pittsburgh and Chicago 
against $3.45; bars and small shapes $4 
at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Youngstown, 
compared with $3.70 for rounds, squares 
and flats and $3.85 for bar shapes; 
hot-rolled strip $3.85 at all three points, 
against $3.60 for 6 inches and wider and 
$3.70 for narrower; hot-rolled sheets 
$3.85 at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Youngs- 
town, compared with $3.575;  cold- 
tolled sheets $4.75 at Pittsburgh and 
Chicago, against $4.525. Company has 
established a price base of $5.40 per 
100 pounds for 10 gage galvanized 
sheets at Pittsburgh. Formerly the price 
was $5.50 for 24 gage base, and 10 
gage price was $5. Schedule of coating 
extras apply as jn carbon galvanized 
sheets. 

The price advances detailed above 
tend to restore the ratio of 1.5 to 1 be- 
tween respective price bases of high- 
strength low-alloy and copper steels in 
achieving approximate equal material 








cost when about 30 per cent weight sav- 
ing is effected. Price base ratio between 
these two types of steels was drastically 
altered during the war period by reason 
of advances in carbon steel prices with- 
out corresponding increases in price base 
of high-strength low-alloy steels. This 
ratio has been determined through ex- 
tensive study of material costs to con- 
sumers in this substitution of higher 
strength, corrosion resistant steels for 
carbon-copper steel in weight saving ap- 
plications. 

Demand for high-strength low-alloy 
steels expanded steadily throughout the 
past year. Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.’s 
output for instance was 3 times greater 
than for any previous year. Demand 
outlook for 1947 is held very promising, 
based on prospective increase in freight 
car construction and other applications. 
Use of these steels in construction of 
ships, bridges and office buildings has 
been relatively minor to date but pros- 
pects are promising. There is a possi- 
bility one large bridge, now up for bids, 
may be contructed from these steels. 


Steel Plates... 


Base prices advance $3 a ton; 


applicable extras also re- 


vised upward 


Plate Prices, Page 127 


Pittsburgh—Carbon steel plain plates 
recently have been advanced $3 a ton to 
a price base of $2.65; floor plates to 
$3.90. Applicable extras also have been 
revised upward. An entirely new list of 
classification extras has been established. 
Quantily extras are now set up on an 
item quantity in contrast to order quan- 
tity basis, and new ranges established. 
There is a new base range of % to 1%- 
in. thickness extra. Width extras apply 
for under %-in. and over %-in. Length 
extra base now is 8 to 60 feet with gen- 
eral increases noted throughout entire 
range. Circular and sketch plate extras 
are up about 10 per cent. Flame cut- 
ting extras nominally increased for thick- 
ness under 7 inches; unchanged, over 7 
inches. Blast cleaning extras are 
changed from per pound to square foot 
of surface area. Chemical extras closely 
follow the shape extra card. Quality ex- 
tras include classification extras. Pick- 
ling extras have been advanced. 

New York—Two large producers of 
carbon plates have recently advanced 
their prices $3 a ton to 2.65c base, 
while another producer, at Consho- 
hocken, Pa., has advanced his price $1 
a ton, base, to 2.80c, bringing his price 
to the same level as that quoted by two 
other eastern independents. Present New 
York minimum delivered price is 2.94c, 
based on a 2.65c price at Sparrows Point 
and a 0.29-cent freight rate. 

Philadelphia — While a wide spread 
exists in eastern basing point prices on 
plates, the market nevertheless is be- 
coming more competitive in certain re- 
spects. Thus, two leadjng producers 
have advanced their base prices $3 a 
ton, to 2.65c per pound, another had 
increased his price $1 a ton to 2.80c, 
equalizing with two others in the im- 
mediate district, and Sparrows Point is 
now being more generally recognized 
as the governing basing point here, 
with jts 2.65c, base, and its 0.20 cents 
freight rate into this city, making for a 
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PLANT ENGINEERING: Consult- 
ing assistance in plant layout to coor- 
dinate departmental operations, our 
experience dated from 1917 in this field. 


Such plant layout may be based on 
increasing production beyond present 
capacity, or it may be a rearrangement 
in this post-war period when operations 
are conducted under a new set of 
conditions. 


MOTOR CLEANING EQUIPMENT: 
Washing machines for cleaning tear- 
downs. Kerosene spray or similar sol- 
vent usually used as the cleaning medium. 


FORMED COWLINGS, PANELS, ETC.: 
To your specifications, and of light metal 
alloys as required. Weldments and 
brazed assemblies may be under con- 
trolled atmosphere. 


PILOT EQUIPMENT: Sample size 
equipment for development of heavy 
equipment. 


VERTICAL CORE BAKING OVENS ¢ CONTINUOUS 
HORIZONTAL BAKING OVENS ® BATCH TYPE 
CABINET OVENS e DRAWER OVENS 


DETROIT SHEET METAL WORKS 
1296 OAKMAN BOULEVARD, DETROIT 6, MICHIGAN 


PAINT SPRAY 
HEATING, VENTI- 
LATING, COOLING. 
DRYING, HUMIDI- 
FYING SYSTEMS, 
JAPANNING AND 
INDUSTRIAL OVENS, 
INDUSTRIAL WASH. 
ING MACHINES 
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delivered price of 2.85c. Normally, Clay- 
mont, Del., is the governing basing point, 
but with its base of 2.80c, jt is still a 
point higher notwithstanding its com- 
paratively small freight rate into Phila- 
delphia, now 0.06 cents. Meanwhile, 
one eastern Pennsylvania mill continues 
to maintain a substantial premium, hav- 
ing advanced its price $7 a ton from 
3.05¢ to 3.40c, basing points. 

Boston — Tank fabricating shops are 
paying $6 a ton more for ¥s and %-inch 
plates and 7s-inch is even higher with a 
40-cent extra, Base thickness is %-inch. 
These increases cover a substantial ratio 
of tonnage consumed in this territory 
with demand for small tanks holding at a 
high level. Indications are plate fabri- 
cators will continue short of material 
most of this quarter. Fonrth quarter 
carryover is substantial and shipments 
were down, notably to warehouses, dur- 
ing that period. 

Sellers of floor plates have advanced 
their prices $3 a ton to 3.90c, base. In 
addition to increases in base prices plate 
producers generally have revised various 
extras, which are now being carefully 
studied by the trade. However, despite 
changes in the price structure, there is 
still a strong demand, with some prod- 
ucers offering third quarter as the best 
they can do on new tonnage. At least 
two mills, operating on a quarterly basis, 
are temporarily out of the market, pend- 
ing the opening of books for the second 
quarter, which should come within the 
next two weeks. 

Birmingham — Plate production has 
returned to virtual capacity in this sec- 
tion but continues to lag behind de- 
mands, Car production and ship build- 
ing and repairs continue to account for 
a sizable tonnaze. The effects of the 
recent coal strike have not been over- 
come and there is litile evidence of ap- 
preciable slackening in demand. 

Seattle — Plates are scarce and_ in 
strong demand mostly for tank and boiler 
jobs. Shops have fair backlogs but are 
handicapped by low inventories. Cottage 
Grove, Oreg., has opened bids for 31,000 
feet of 14-inch steel water pipe. Seattle 
has appropriated $600,000 for the Bow 
Lake airport water system extension in- 
volving 48-inch steel water pipe. Pre- 
vious bids were rejected, on account of 
cost, and plans revised. 


Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 126 


Pittsburgh — Camegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. in establishing a price base on car- 
bon and alloy bars at Youngstown for 
those sizes and ranges produced there 
has in effect discontinued selling under 
the Mahoning Valley base differential, 
which was 7.5 cents per 100 pounds 
above the Pittsburgh and Youngstown 
base for all sizes. Some consideration 
also is being given to advancing the De- 
troit and eastern Michigan delivered 
price arbitrary differential, but no offi- 
cial action has been taken. Confusion is 
still present in the interpretation of both 
carbon and alloy hot and cold-rolled alloy 
bar extra cards. This is particularly true 
as to what constitutes a “killed” steel 
and in the application of various chem- 
ical requirement extras. Cold finishers 
state production schedules are back to 
normal following the brief curtailment 
over yearend holidays. At least one plant 
shut down for a full week in effort to 
bring depleted inventories in better bal- 
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ance. Most mills are extended well into 
next year on carbon bar order backlogs, 
notably in smaller size ranges. Alloys 
are available late this quarter. 

Carmegie-Illinois Steel Corp. and Shar- 
on Steel Corp. raised tight cooperage 
hoop price base to $2.80 per 100 pounds, 
Youngstown, an advance of $5 per ton. 
Applicable size extras also were revised. 
Carnegie advanced slack barrel hoops 
an average of $16.40 per ton at Youngs- 
town; tobacco hogshead hoops, an aver- 
age of $2.59 per 100 hoops. An extra 
of 65 cents is now charged for painting 
slack barrel hoops, against the former 
extra of 25 cents. Nail hole punching is 
up 5 cents; cleaning, 10 cents. Prices 
for slack barrel and tobacco hogshead 
hoops have been revised to reflect the 
new hot-rolled strip extra card. 

Boston—Impact of applying bar extras 
is heaviest with distributors, Some are 
ordering random lengths, taking 10 per 
cent in shorts. Mills are not uniformly 
charging extras for killed steel regardless 
of specification, There are some revi- 
ions in specifications to avoid extras. 
Carbon bars, l-inch and under, are ex- 
tremely scarce. 

Philadelphia Bar consumers are still 
in the throes of analyzing the new 
changes in price extras, and while de- 
mand appears as pressing as ever, indica- 
tions are that various changes in buying 
practice may result as time goes on as 
buyers endeavor to minimize as much 
as possible the cost effects of the new 
schedules. Meanwhile, sellers are re- 
ceiving numerous requests for interpre- 
tations. With a rate from Pittsburgh of 
0.38¢, the delivered price on commercial 
carbon bars is 2.98c, Philadelphia. 

Chicago — Consumers are still con- 
fused by the new extras on steel bars, 
mills having individual methods of figur- 
ing prices. It will require time and 
patience to effect clarification. In the 
meantime, users are surveving their fab- 
ricating requirements to determine how 
they can reduce the extra charges. Chief 
among these are the ones dealing with 
chemistry and length. Yearend carry- 
overs of carbon bars in the smaller sizes 
runs about 30 days, a situation which was 
aggravated by the coal strike. Alloys 
are in comfortable position because of 
lighter demand. 

St. Louis — Barmakers resumed ca- 
pacity production last week following 
completion of repairs which had curtailed 
output the previous two weeks. Merchant 
bar tonnage will be at a lower level this 
vear, however, because the leading pro- 
ducer is cutting bar output for an indefi- 
nite period to five or six per cent of mill 
capacity and making corresponding in- 
creases in pipe and wire tonnage, in 
which the profit margin is better. Hence, 
bar schedules are filled for 1947. Price 
increases have brought no abatement of 
pressure for bars, but mills are noting 
more caution among buyers in respect 
to inventories. Small sizes remain in 
greatest demand and shipments in De- 
cember were on the increase except for 
the holiday shutdowns. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 127 





Pittsburgh — In addition to upward 
price revisions in hot and cold-drawn 
carbon seamless mechanical tubing, Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Tube Co. and other pro- 
ducers have established new base dis- 
count schedules for hot and cold-rolled 














electric welded carbon steel pressure 
tubes. Lap welded black steel pipe has 
been raised $10 a ton for sizes 6%-in. and 
smaller; $8 a ton in size range 8% to 
12%4-in. Galvanized lap welded steel 
pipe is up $14 a ton in size range 6%%-in. 
and smaller; $12 for 8% to 12%4-in. New 
prices are quoted on page 127. 

Gary, Ind., is now quoted as a base on 
welded pipe only for sizes made in that 
district. 

New York—Westcheste: Lighting Co. 
has closed on 2500 tons of 24-inch steel 
pipe to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Canton, O.—Steel and Tube Division 
of the Timken Roller Bearing Co., this 
city, has announced a revised schedule 
effective as of Jan. 3 on alloy seamless 
mechanical tubing for the manufacture 
of antifriction bearings. 

Youngstown — Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. has increased prices of steel 
pipe $6.50 to $9 a ton. These advances 
follow similar action taken by other lead- 
ing producers. The increases were made 
necessary by sharp increases in produc- 
tion costs, including scrap and higher 
freight rates. 

Seattle—Cast iron pipe demand con- 
tinues strong but many jobs are being 
deferred because of uncertain delivery 
and high costs. H. G. Purcell, Seattle, 
has been awarded 450 tons 4 to 12-inch 
cast iron by Bremerton, Wash., delivery 
18 months, Bids are in for 200 tons to 
city of Seattle and 156 tons for Belling- 
ham, Wash, Yakima, Wash, will open 
offers Jan. 15 for 150 tons. 


Wire... 


in extras lift cost 








Revisions 
of common nails an average 
of $5 a ton 


Wire Prices, Page 127 


Pittsburgh—Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. has followed action taken by other 
producers in advancing prices for manu- 
facturers and merchant wire items. Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co. soon is expected to an- 
nounce a somewhat higher price sched- 
ule. No change has been made in price 
base for common nails, but advances in 
extras are estimated to average about $5 
per ton. The new size extra for 8 pen- 
ny common nails has been increased from 
50 to 85 cents, or $7 a ton; special roof- 
ing nail size extras are up as much as 
$26 a ton in some instances. Price base 
for annealed merchant quality wire in 
coils is now $3.95 per 100 pounds, com- 
pared with $3.50; galvanized, $4.40 
against $3.85. Barbed wire is up $15 
a ton, woven fence $12. 

With most consumers’ inventories of 
wire products well below immediate 
needs and no let-up in demand indicated 
through most of this year, there has been 
little resistance to recent upward revision 
in price base for manufacturers and mer- 
chant wire items. Some opposition to 
the new extra card schedules is noted 
however, and this trend is expected to 
become more prevalent with consumers 
revising specifications to avoid specific 
extras. The new extra cards incorporate 
revisions in size extras, cutting and 
straightening, packaging, restrictive an- 
alysis, quality and quantity extras. 

Little improvement in supply of mer- 
chant and manufacturers wire is indi- 
cated for early months this year. How- 
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ever, some producers believe a slight in- 

crease in output of lighter gage wire may 
develop. Nonintegrated interests expect 
wire rod supply to remain very scarce 
through first half at least. One producer 
recently eliminated the Chicago base for 
sale of manufacturers wire items. Year 
end mill carryover tonnage for both 
manufacturers wire and merchant prod- 
ucts was very heavy in most instances, 
despite fact some companies booked no 
new orders during last half of 1946. At 
least one producer is scheduled through 
1947 on manufacturers wire in smaller 
sizes, 

New York—When fully digested, in- 
creases in some grades of wire specialties 
are found substantial. In case of steel 
wool wire the advance is said to approxi- 
mate $29 a ton. Pressure of wire prod- 
uct deliveries continues with demand for 
upholstery wire notably heavy. Most 
producers of screws are seeking more 
rods or finished wire, there being a tend- 
ency toward the latter in view of tight- 
ness in the rod supply. Automobile in- 
dustry and its suppliers are also pressing 
for shipments. 

Boston—Clarification of price struc- 
ture has not reached a point where most 
users are certain as to the extent of in- 
creased steel costs this quarter. Multi- 
plicity of wire products, many subject to 
revised extras, complicates analysis of 
costs, Pressure for delivery is strong, but 
new orders are slightly slower pending 
removal of price uncertainties. On many 
products, mills are sold through the first 
quarter on a quota basis and carryovers 
are substantial, despite elimination of 
considerable delinquent tonnage from 
backlogs. Large increase in music wire 
capacity is reflected in relatively better 
deliveries of some grades, first quarter 
shipment being possible with some‘ mills. 
In addition, at least two producers hive 
started production of music wire in other 
areas. Wire rod supply is not improving 
materially with nonintegrated mills, most 
of which have difficulty in holding to 
tentatively established schedules. Al- 
though geographical factors are involved, 
contributing to the shortage in rods is 
also the fact that most integrated pro- 
ducers have increased drawing and cold 
reduction capacity and are using more of 
their own rods. 

Chicago—In view of the recent  in- 
crease in wire prices, particularly the 
new extras, consumers are seeking full 
information and apparently sharpening 
their pencils to figure how they can save 
money by changing analyses and elim- 
inating some of the extras. Meanwhile, 
there is no lessening in demand for wire 
products, but there is renewed pressure 
for delivery of material on order. De- 
mand for nails and fencing tops all prod 
ucts. 

Birmingham—Wire product demand 
continues unabated, although the weather 
has somewhat slowed up general repuir 
work on the part of agricultural interests. 
While considerably eased from the peak, 
nails are still in short supply. Drawn 
wire in most instances remains at a vre- 
mium. Some tapering off is noted in 
demand for wire fencing. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 127 


Chicago—While reinforcing steel sup- 
pliers at year end were predicting in- 
creased demand early this year, there is 
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Solvol and KleenKut, Stuart's 
water-mixed cutting fluids, 


while they share in many a 





machining “miracle,” are not 
‘miracle’ compounds. They are ex- 
pertly engineered and manufactured 
products, whose performance is 


unsurpassed among water-mix, or 





“soluble” cutting fluids. 


Stuart's Solvol, a “super soluble” be- 
cause of its unusually high cutting 
quality, will handle jobs beyond 


the scope of conventional water-mix 





products, including many so-called ay 


all-purpose compounds. 


Stuart’s KleenKut, a more 
conventional product, is still 


an outstanding “soluble” cut- 





ting compound with a long rec- 


ord of superior performance. 





Try Solvol or Kleen- 
Kut water-mixed cut- 
ting fluids the next 


time you want a ma- 





chining “miracle.” 


Have you received your copy of 
“Water-Mixed Cutting Fluids”? 


p.A. Stuart [Jil co. 
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273512 SOUTH TROY STREET, CHICAGO 23, ILL. 
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@ The AAF Roto-Clone is 
built to withstand the heavy 
demands of foundry dust con- 
trol service. The Roto-Clone 
installations shown here are 
typical of many such systems 
serving leading foundries 
throughout the country. Send 
for complete information and 
Bulletin No. 274A. 


The name Roto-Clone is a registered 
Trade-Mark for a Dynamic Pre- 
cipitator or Hydrostatic Baffle-Type 
Wet Collector. 
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no evidence as yet that this is develop- 
ing and there is certainly no indication 
that steel supply from mills will improve 
enough to accommodate the handling of 
a much larger volume of business. Little 
progress is being made in reducing the 
backlog. It is estimated that it will be 
late 1947 at the earliest before steel 
supply and demand are in balance. 


Structural Shapes .. . 


Revision in extras accompa- 
nies advance of $3 a ton in 
base prices 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 127 


Pittsburgh — Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. has raised price base on _ struc- 
tural shapes #3 a ton to $2.50 at Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago, and also advanced 
applicable extras. Other leading pro- 
ducers have followed Carnegie’s price 
action, Salient features of the extras 
are as follows: 

New extras are now charged for cer- 
tain ranges of standard shapes where for- 
merly none were charged. In general 
size extras have been revised upward, 
with greater advances noted in lighter 
sizes. Extras for splitting beams and 
channels increased, particularly on light 
weight sections. Wide flange beam size 
extras up $1 a ton. A new item quantity 
extra range of “under 4000 to 2000 
pounds, inclusive” has been added, and 
all extras for various ranges increased. 
Restricted physical test requirement ex- 
tras have been changed to agree with 
AISI manual. Test requirement extras 
now include a hardness-test extra of 15 
cents and same amount for excess tension 
or bend tests when location of tests other 
than standard are specified. The maxi- 
mum of the range now determines the 
chemical requirement extras; copper and 
manganese extras have been increased. 
Bundling and loading extras also have 
been established. 

New York—Recent advance of $3 a 
ton in shapes to 2.50c, leading basing 
points, has resulted in an advance in 
the delivered price here to 2.70. This 
is predicated on the new 20-cent freight 
rate from Bethlehem, the governing bas- 
ing point for this area. 

Leading awards include 5000 tons for 
a gas holder at Glenwood Landing, Long 
Island, placed with Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., and 2100 tons for a 19- 
story apartment at Fifth Ave. and 59th 
St., placed with Harris Structural Steel 
Co., this city. 

Inquiry is broadening, although vari- 
ous projects are being held up pending 
better stabilization of labor and materials 
costs and a more definite prospect as to 
deliveries, especially on such building 
components as electrical fixtures, hard- 
ware, etc. Meanwhile, most fabricators 
still have considerable backlogs, with 
some of the larger interests unable to 
promise shipments against new commit- 
ments before August. 

Among larger projects likely to be- 
come active within the next several 
weeks are a state bridge at Roslyn, Long 
Island, requiring between 4000 and 5000 
tons, and municipal pier 79, along the 
Hudson River. 

Boston—In line with other costs, esti- 
mates for erecting structural steel are 
well above prewar levels. For a 100-ton 
bridge, Presque Isle, Me., high bid fer 
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erection was $17,343.25 and low $10,- 
726.75; both rejected. Contract for the 
steel delivered was $16,842, below high- 
est bid for erecting. New inquiry for 
fabricated structural tonnage lags; tight- 
ness in smaller plain material will con- 
tinue through the quarter, but in spots 
mills are beginning to make some prog- 
ress against backlogs in other ranges. 
Footage weights rolled are still below 
normal average in most cases. Demand 
by district shops centers largely in small- 
er and lighter material, heavier sections 
being more prominent in larger con- 
tracts placed by contractor-engineers for 
power plants and engineering construc- 
tion. 

Philadelphia — With the leading dis- 
trict producer having advanced his price 
$3 a ton in line with action taken by an- 
other large seller, to 2.50c, base, the 
delivered price here on shapes is now 
2.64c, predicated on the new freight rate 
of 0.14 cent from Bethlehem, Pa. An- 
other district seller apparently is marking 
time, having made no change in its pub- 
lished price of 3.05c, Bethlehem base 
equivalent. 

While the structural building outlook 
is more promising, orders locally have 
been spotty for some time. However, 
most fabricators have substantial back- 
logs. Recent inquiries include 400 tons 
for a diesel locomotive shop at Altoona, 

'a., for the Pennsylvania railroad, and 
800 tons for a research and office build- 
ing for the Du Pont interests at Waynes- 
boro, Va. 


Chicago—tThe increase of $3 a ton plus 
higher extras in the mill price of struc- 
tural steel is not expected to have no- 
ticeable effect in building construction. 
The increase will, of course, be passed 
along by fabricators to their customers, 
but it is not enough of an increase to dis- 
courage construction. Fabricating shops 
already have more business than they can 
accommodate in view of steel supply re- 
ceived from mills. Backlogs are appre- 
ciable, having been swelled by produc- 
tion lost during the coal strike, One of 
the difficulties is that mill shipments do 
not come in full ranges of sizes and fabri- 
cation is held up while certain sizes are 
awaited. 

Seattle—Supply of shapes is far below 
requirements and delivery of materials 
is slow and uncertain. Shops are working 
on low inventories and taking new busi- 
ness in small lots. Pacific Car & Foun- 
dry Co. will begin work on 1250 refrig- 
erator cars, contract for which was placed 
months ago and delayed for lack of ma- 
terials. This shop has a $9 million back- 
log. It will furnish 200 tons shapes for 
a paper mill project at Camas, Wash. 


. 
Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 127 


Washington — Steel industry execu- 
tives and government officials met last 
week to discuss the need for new freight 
cars, freight car repairs and other urgent 
steel requirements. Officials of the Of- 
fice of Temporary Controls estimated 
prior to the meeting that about 7000 new 
freight cars will be required each month 
this year to meet minimum needs of the 
railroads. They stated that the nation’s 
roads have not made any substantial 
procress since V-J Day in replacing their 
worn-out rolling stock. Freight car out- 
put dropped to 3828 units in October 
from 4016 in September and officials es- 
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MATERIAL HANDLING 


Per ton—based on 
180 tons per day 


In addition to these 
savings, Baker Trucks 
reduce warehouse rental 
charges by tiering, con- 
tribute to plant safety, 
speed production and 
material movement, and 
perform many other 
operations that reduce 
plant overhead. 
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Handling conditions vary for each particular 
plant. Your own problem should be presented 
to an experienced material handling engineer, 
However, the following example outlines a 
simple method for determining the savings pos- 
sible with an electric industrial truck. Let us 
assume a hypothetical plant with the simple 
problem of transporting daily 180 tons of mate- 
rial 200 feet from stockrooms to processing 
machines. Without power trucks this would 
require 10 truckers, each making 10 round trips 
per hour, or 80 trips per day, carrying 450 Ibs. 
of material per load. 





TABLE (|—Handling Costs Without Electric Truck 
Based on 180 tons per day Cost per dav Cost per tow 
Labor (85¢ per hour) .... $68.00 $0.37 

> 





Social Security Taxes , = v< 0.015 
Workmen’s Compensation , 1.00 0.006 
Hand Truck Depreciation 0.30 0.002 

Total $72.02 $0.401 


In order to mechanize handling operations, the following 
equipment would be required: 


TABLE lIi—Cost of Equipment for Mechanizing 


Fork Lift Truck 2000-Ib. capacity .. $4,100.00 
Battery ae 600.00 
Charging Equipment ................:.00+0+0+ 840.00 
PI ssa ss cess ciadanavucavensenausaxet 700.00 

Total $6,240.00 


The truck, handling one-ton pallet loads of material, 
making 24 round trips per hour, could transport the 
180 tons in 74 hours. 


TABLE I1!—Annual Expense—Truck Operation 


Depreciation—Truck at 10% $410.00 

Battery at 20% 120.00 

Charging equipment At 626% c.sece.. 56.00 

Pallets at 20% 140.00 

aa cach cevnadncnctec ant ecnasicand cadtascandandévicbautmncciiiien 100.00 

Repair and Maintenance—Truck danvnonsspemaadieaae 164.00 

Battery ... cats 24.00 

Charging Equipment ae 33.60 

Replacement of ene dimers aaa 70.00 

Electricity ‘seg 82.00 

Insurance 10.00 
Total ‘anaual expense $1,209. 

Expense per day 4.03 


TABLE 1V—Handling Costs—With Electric Truck 
Based on 180 tons per day Cost per day Cost per ton 
$0 


Labor (Driver—$1 per tena . $8.00 .044 
Social Security Taxes 0.32 0.002 
Workmen’s Compensation ......... 0.16 0.001 
Truck Expense ........ ; 4.03 0.022 


Total $12.51 30.069 
TABLE V—Savings With Electric Truck 


SOUR SAAI Os Wi sey ascn esac cninsusescuasasseensienade $ 0.332 
Savings Per Day (Handling 180 tons) ............ 59.41 
Savings Per Year (300 days) .................ccccseceeee 17,853.00 
Per Cent Reduction in handling GOUEB Ss vccxccceces 839 
Annual earnings on investment ...................008 286% 


While this example is cbviously oversimplified, Baker Mate- 
rial Handling Engineers are prepared to show you how simi- 
lar savings can be made on handling operations in your plant. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Company 
2167 WEST 25TH STREET « CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering 


Corporation, Ltd. 


Baker INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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timated that at the October rate the do- 


mestic order backlog of 69,000 cars 
would require almost two years produc- 


tion 


Bolts, Nuts ... 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 127 


Cleveland—Prices in the bolt and nut 
market have — stabilized sufficiently so 
that jt now can be quoted at a fairly 
representative level, although there are 
still deviations on some items. The new 
schedule is quoted on page 127 of this 
issue and includes new nut designations, 
A. S. Light” is substituted for “S. A. 
E.” while “A. S. Regular and Heavy” 
is substituted for “U. S. S.” 








Discontinuance or Sharp Cut in 
Refined Nickel Tariff Proposed 


Discontinuance, or at least a 50 per 
cent reduction, of the 2% cents per pound 
import duty on refined nickel will be 
considered in forthcoming reciprocal 
trade agreement negotiations scheduled 
to get under way Jan. 13. 

Domestic consumers 


would benefit 


from elimination of this duty to the ex- 
tent of abeut $2.5 million annually, for 
Internatiowal Nickel Co. has announced 
whatever action is taken will accrue en- 
tirely to its 


customers. Removal of 
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the duty would stimulate production of 
a wider range of high-quality products 
and aid manufacturers to maintain pres- 
ent price levels in face of other rising 
production costs. 

Direct beneficiaries from lifting of 
present import nickel duty would in- 
clude some 1300 steel and nonferrous 
mills, foundries, platers’ supply houses, 
makers of heat and corrosion-resisting al- 
loys, magnetic and nonmagnetic alloys, 
aluminum alloys, controlled expansion- 
type alloys, as well.as chemical and elec- 
tro-chemical industries using nickel as 
catalysts. The benefit will extend in turn 
to all applications in which nickel alloys 
and materials are used in modern equip- 
ment. 

The great bulk of United States nickel 
requirements is served by the nick- 


el mines of Ontario, Can., where 
nickel is mined, smelted and re- 
fined in electrolytie cathodes ingots, 
and shot for export. There is no 


nickel mined or refined in the United 
States and therefore the duty is not a 
protective tariff. -For this reason major 
users believe there will be little opposi- 
tion to reduction of present import duty. 

Over 100 million pounds of refined 
nickel, subject to duty, were imported 
into the United States in first 10 months 
last year. Direct consumers of refined 
nickel fall into following main divisions 
and distribution among them of the de- 
liveries for first 10 months of 1946 was 
in the following approximate percentages: 
Steel mills, 38 per cent; nonferrous mills, 
32; heat-resisting alloy producers, 9; plat- 
ers’ supply houses, 6; iron foundries, 5; 
steel foundries, 3; special alloy produc- 
ers, 1; chemical producers, 1; and oth- 
ers, 5 per cent. 

Commercial production of cast iron 
and cast steel rolls in the United States, 
excluding those produced by steel com- 
panies for their own use, runs from 125,- 
000 to 150,000 net tons annually; only 
about 10 per cent of which are not al- 
loyed. The other 90 per cent include 
nickel in amounts of from about 1 to 5 
per cent. The industry’s annual nickel 
requirements approximate 10 million 
pounds, but since some of the alloy 
is retrieved from scrap rolls returned 
to producers, requirements of virgin 
nickel amount to about 5 million pounds. 

Nearly all high alloy castings contain 
nickel in substantial amounts. 

Demand for nickel held up better than 
anticipated in the immediate postwar 
months, and is steadily increasing. Inter- 
national Nickel Co. Inc. states world 
deliveries of nickel last year compared 
favorably with 1945. The company’s 
operations dropped to around 50 per 
cent of capacity immediately following 
termination of hostilities, but since 
have recovered to about 75 per cent. 

The United States Department of In- 
terior, Bureau of Mines, reports nickel 
pigs, ingots, shot, etc., imported in the 
United States totaled 186,104,935 pounds 
in 1944 and 156,804,166 in 1945. Im- 
ports for 1946 are estimated at around 
125 million pounds. 

Nickel was first mentioned in the 
Tariff Act of 1846 when the duty was 
5 per cent ad valorem. It was raised 
to 10 per cent in 1862 and to 30 cents 
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a pound (about 40 per cent on an ad 
valorem basis) in 1870 to protect nickel 
mines in Pennsylvania which have since 
been exhausted. Since then the duty 
has been reduced gradually to the pres- 
ent level of 2% cents per pound. 


Nonferrous Metals .. . 


Nonferrous Prices, Page 131 


New York — Price advances in lead 
and fluctuation in silver and platinum 
prices featured nonferrous metal mar- 
kets last week. 

Copper — Supply outlook for copper 
in the second quarter is obscure. By the 
end of March, stockpile will be depleted 
at the current rate of withdrawals, about 
50,000 tons a month, and early action by 
Congress on tariff revision is doubtful. 
Despite the prevailing four-cent per 
pound import tax, some buying of foreign 
copper for domestic account is reported. 
A substantial tonnage of foreign metal 
is being sold at prices ranging from 
19.75c to 20.00c, fas, and in some in- 
stances even higher. Reflecting the Jan. 1 
freight rate increase and_ handling 
charges, the differential is 0.275c per 
pound below the delivered price, New 
England, on the refinery quotation for 
domestic metal. 

Lead — Price of lead has advanced to 
13.00c, New York, from 12.55c, reflect- 
ing heavy demand and higher prices in 
the foreign market. The increase at St. 
Louis is to 12.80c. Around 7000 tons 
will be released this month from gov- 
ernment stocks to bridge the gap be- 
tween the end of controls and resumption 
of private buying of foreign lead. For- 
eign stocks of lead are low and the Brit- 
ish raised the home market price to £70 
per long ton, or about 12.60c per pound. 
Stocks at smelters and refineries in the 
United States Dec. 1 totaled 185,929 
tons compared with 185,046 tons in the 
previous month. This includes lead in 
ore, matte, in process, base bullion, re- 
fined pig lead and antimonial lead. 

Zinc — Price undertone is strong with 
the foreign market slightly higher. Those 
domestic consumers who are buying spe- 
cial high grade plus duty pay what 
amounts to a premium over the domes- 
tic quotation. The domestic prime west- 
ern price, however, held unchanged on 
the basis of 10.50c, East St. Louis. Ship- 
ments in December reached 89,574 tons 
of which 12,300 tons were export and 
drawback metal. Production rose to 70,- 
097 tons from 66,818 tons in November. 
Stocks of slab zinc declined from 195,- 
805 tons at the end of November to 176,- 
328 tons on Dec. 31. 

Tin — Dutch interests expect to in- 
crease production of tin concentrates in 
the Netherlands East Indies by the end 
of this vear to an annual rate of 51,000 
long tons. About 25 per cent of this to- 
tal will be shipped to the Texas smelter. 
Price of this concentrate tonnage will be 

on the basis of 70.00c per pound of tin 
contained, Gulf ports. Largest tin dredge 
ever built was launched at Tampa, Fla., 
Jan. 7. The British have ended the pur- 
chasing of concentrates in Malaya. 

United States imports of tin from the 
Far East amounted to only 2474 tons 
during the first nine months of 1946. or 
about 5 per cent of the prewar average. 
During the same period, imports from all 
sources amounted to 38,512 tons com- 
pared with 82,022 tons during the like 
1945 period. Bolivia continued its war- 
time position as a principal source. 
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Pig Iron... 


Electric furnace silvery pig 
iron prices advance $2.75 per 
gross ton 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 129 


Keokuk, Iowa — Effective Jan. 1, Keo- 
kuk Electro-Metals Co. increased prices 
on electric furnace silvery pig iron $2.75 
per gross ton on all grades. On the 
Jackson, O., basis the new price sched- 
ule is as follows for the various grades 
designated by percentage of | silicon: 
14.01-14.50%, 52.75c; 14.51-15%, 
Se; 15.01-15.50, 54.75c: 15.51-16%, 
5c; 16.01-16.50%, 56.75c:16.51- 





17% 97.75¢e; | 17.01-17.50%, 58.75c: 
17 59.75¢c. . Prices are 1.25 
cents higher at Buffalo and 3.25 cents 


at Keokuk, Iowa. 


Philadelphia — With district pig iron 
producers generally quoting on an fob 
furnace basis, there is a spread in deliv- 
ered prices in Philadelphia. However. 
the minimum delivered prices on found- 
ry, basic and malleable are $32.51. $32.01 
and $33.01, respectively, predicated on 
a $1.01 freight rate from Swedeland, Pa.: 
and on low phos, $37.49. based on a rate 
of $1.49 from Birdsboro, Pa. The de- 
livered price on southern foundry iron is 
38 cents less than that for northern 
foundry iron. 

Pig iron production in the district is 
now at the highest rate in more than 
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Because oil cooling in hydraulic metal 


drawing presses and plastic injection mold- 
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normal pressures, thousands of press users 
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two months, with both the Birdsboro 
furnace and the smaller stack at Swede- 
land back in operation. However, rated 
tonnage is heavy and consumers without 
priorities are having considerable diffi- 
culty getting iron. One district steel 
mill was down for several days recently 
because of lack of iron. Scarcity of 
foundry scrap and difficulty of getting it 
at anything like a reasonable price is 
causing consumers to exert added pres- 
sure for pig iron. 

New York—While pig iron production 
is expanding somewhat as compared 


with the average December rate, re- 
quirements are broadening in even 
reater proportion, with a result that 


there never has been greater stringency 
in iron than at present. The situation is 


further aggravated by a continued acute 
shortage of foundry scrap. 
Pittsburgh—January pig iron directive 
tonnage for federal housing program 
shows little change in volume from two 
preceding months. Blast furnace interests 
believe distribution of iron under present 
directive system will be continued at least 
through first quarter. Due to critical 
cast scrap shortage and abnormal high 
prices for limited material available, 
most foundries are seeking to increase 
ratio of pig iron in their operating prac- 
tice. However, pig iron is in nearly as 
short supply as scrap and foundry coke. 
In addition to the advances in prices 
for cast scrap and pig iron in recent 
months, foundries have had to absorb 
higher freight charges on incoming raw 
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materials plus a $1 to $1.50 per ton ad- 
vance in beehive and by-product foundry 
coke prices. As a result prices for gray 
iron, malleable and steel castings have 
been increased 10 to 20 per cent. 
Foundries have not been able to make 
much headway against record order 
backlogs in recent weeks due to con- 
tinued scarcity of basic raw materials; 
and little improvement in overall supply 
of these materials is indicated this quar- 
tre. 

Boston—Although shipments by the 
Everett furnace are heavier, attainment 
of balance in pig iron supply is retarded 
by withdrawal of deliveries by several 
outside furnaces. Tonnage from the 
Buffalo area is lower, although limited 
shipments of basic iron by New York 
furnaces keep steelworks going on nar- 
row margins. 

Chicago — Foundry operations are 
considerably below the level which pre- 
vailed before the coal strike, solely be- 
cause supply of pig iron is far short of 
melting requirements. Producing castings 
as long as possible during the strike, 
foundries exhausted iron inventories. 
Blast furnaces banked during the strike 
were slow to resume because coke was 
lacking. Only last week did level of iron 
production get back to that prior to the 
strike. 

Buffalo — With the direct leading 
merchant iron producers still operating at 
only 50 per cent of capacity, the rate 
in effect since the recent coal strike, 
many foundries have been hit hard. 
Some are down to only two or three days 
a week because of the lack of iron. The 
producer has relighted the two furnaces 
that were idle during the coal tieup, but 
two other units have been forced down 
for repairs. This producer also faces 
a coke shortage problem. Foundries are 
pressing for iron and substituting scrap 
or silvery iron whenever possible. In- 
creased freight rates are being passed 
along to consumers as sellers adopted 
an fob foundry schedule. Buffalo de- 
livered prices are placed on all contracts. 
Freight charges are paid by the re- 
ceiver, 

Birmingham—Pig iron production in 
this district has returned to vigtual 
capacity but is still not sufficient to 
meet current demands. Result is that the 
market remains exceedingly tight and 
with some users suffering. No overall 
general improvement is in prospect for 
the immediate future. 

St. Louis—Pig iron continues extreme- 
ly scarce in this district. Undelivered 
December allocations were cut off and 
one large corsumer has been cut addi- 
tionally by OTC. Around 50 per cent 
of local production is delivered hot to 
a single rolling mill, and that source 
was operating at half capacity much of 
December. Iron shipments from Ala- 
bama and Chicago normally serving 
this district were frequently delayed 
or reduced. January however is expected 
to show marked improvement, Koppers 
United here having completed repairs 
and obtained sufficient coke for capacity 
operation. Pig prices still remain sub- 
stantially under those of scrap, a fact 
irritating to melters and a new pressure 
factor on iron. 

Seattle—Foundries are facing an acute 
shortage of materials. Pig iron is prac- 
tically unobtainable while cast iron scrap 
is critical. Plants have raised prices 
from $25.00 to $27.50 gross, fob dealers 
yard, and are trying to hold at the higher 
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level despite pressure. Inventories are 
practically exhausted and future opera- 
tions are uncertain in view of conditions. 
Demand for foundry goods continues 
strong. 


Semifinished Steel... 


Carbon steel ingots, blooms, 
slabs, billets, sheet bars and 
skelp prices advance 


Semifinished Prices, Page 126 


Pittsburgh — Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. has announced a new Pittsburgh 
price base on forging quality carbon steel 
ingots of $40 per gross ton, an increase 
of $2 a ton. Forging quality and re- 
rolling billets, blooms and slabs have 
been advanced $3 a ton to $50 and $42, 
respectively, at Pittsburgh, Chicago and 
Youngstown. The above prices do not 
include switching charges of 75 cents a 
gross ton at Pittsburgh, $1 at Chicago, 
and 60 cents at Youngstown. Company 
also has established a new price base on 
skelp of $2.35 per 100 pounds at Pitts- 
burgh and Youngstown, an increase of 
$6 a ton, The switching charges on skelp 
are 5 cents per 100 pounds for carload 
lots at Pittsburgh and $ cents at Youngs- 
town. 


Prices for rerolling carbon steel ingots 
have not yet been officially established 
industrywide, but are said to be well 
over OPA price ceilings on basis of 
individual customer negotiations with 
sales of substantial tonnage reported as 
high as $55 to $60 per gross ton. Some 
sales of forging quality ingots in repre- 
sentable tonnages have been made up 
to as high as $60 a gross ton; rerolling 
billets, blooms and slags, $42 to $60. 


Sheet bar is another item believed to 
be selling well above OPA price level 
of $38 per gross ton. Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. and Jones & Lauglin Steel 
Corp. have discontinued accepting new 
orders for sheet bars, and currently are 
completing old commitments. Officials of 
Apollo Steel Co. state Jones & Laughlin 
and Sharon Steel Corp, will continue to 
ship the company sheet bars through 
March, after which Portsmouth Steel 
Corp. will be their main source of supply. 
Other sources of supply include Andrews 
Steel Co., Newport, Ky., and Empire 
Steel Corp., Mansfield, O. It is reported 
a number of sheet consumers are buy- 
ing sheet bars to be further converted 
into sheets on hand mills located at an- 
other plant. 


Jones & Laughlin and Sharon Steel 
Corp. are selling sheet bars under old 
commitments to Apollo at $50 per gross 
ton; Portsmouth Steel Corp. at $66 a ton. 
All quotations are subject to change 
without notice. It is doubtful that Shar- 
on will continue to furnish sheet bars 
to Apollo after March 31 in same volume 
as at present, for this company is in 
process of rounding out own production 
facilities to the point where it will have 
very limited semifinished tonnage to sell 
on the open market. 

Irving Grayson, president, Apollo In- 
dustries Inc., has completed negotiations 
for the purchase of Apollo Steel Co.’s 
mill at Apollo, Pa. Apollo Industries 
has acquired 60 per cent interest in the 
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old company and Apollo Mfg. Co., 
whose stockholders will use the Apollo 
mill’s sheet steel, has bought the other 
40 per cent. The mill will be operated 
for benefit of customer-shareholders 
under technical management of Ports- 
mouth Steel Corp., Portsmouth, O. The 
Apollo Industries has leased its share 
of the steel mill for one year to Apollo 
Mfg. Co. for an estimated $1.3 million. 
The names of the customer-shareholders 
ire expected to be made public at next 
directors meeting to be held Jan. 23. 
Carnegie-Illinois also advanced carbon 
steel tube rounds $7 per ton in size 
classifications 3 to 8 inches to $64 per 
gross ton at Piitsburgh and Chicago, ex- 





Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 130 


Pittsburgh—There were no significant 
developments in scrap transactions here 
last week as leading consumers and some 
foundries remained temporarily out oi 
the market in an effort to stabilize prices. 
Exorbitantly high cast scrap prices re- 
sulted in many foundries attempting to 
increase proportion of pig iron used in 
their operations. Price range of No. 1 
cupola cast scrap is $32 to $44, compared 
with No. 2 foundry iron at $30.50. Nev- 
ille Island, Pa., base price relationship of 
open-hearth scrap grades and basic pig 
iron also is out of line. There is little 
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made available to foundries, It is ques- 
tionable how long integrated mills can 
stay out of the market, although most 
producers report scrap inventories suf- 
ficient to sustain present operations for 
two to three weeks, Mills are receiving 
some tonnage on previous orders but 
these shipments are well below daily re- 
quirements, Extensive trading for un- 
prepared scrap to be used in exchange 
for badly needed finished steel has forced 
unprepared scrap prices up substantially. 

Boston — Movement of steelmaking 
scrap is slower with outside and district 
consumers showing more resistance to 
prices. While most melters will not go 
over $40, delivered, for No. 1 cupola 
cast, scattered purchases are made at 
slightly better than $42. 

Philadelphia — Heavy melting steel] 
scrap prices are becoming more stabilized, 
with no important changes recorded dur- 
ing the past few days. Nevertheless, low 
phos grades are buoyant at $35 to $36, 
delivered. Electric furnace bundles are 
quoted $34 to $35 and heavy turnings 
at $32.50 to $33. Cut structural and 
plate scrap is moving at $35 to $36, de- 
livered. Leading consumers of foundry 
scrap are holding generally at their re- 
cent offerings of around $41 to $42, de- 
livered, although some scattered tonnages 
‘re being placed at considerably higher 
levels. 

New York — Brokers’ buying prices on 
heavy melting steel grades have advanced 
here to $26 to $26.50, but show signs 
of leveling off at that range. No. 3 bun- 
dles are moving at $24 to $25.50. Elec- 
tric furnace grades are slightly easier, 
now holding at $28.50 to $30 for punch- 
ings and plate scrap, and $27.50 to $28 
for electric furnace bundles. Cut struc- 
tural and plate scrap are $29 to $30 
while No. 1 chemical borings are $26. 
Cast grades are strong but unchanged 

Detroit — Scrap market last week was 
marking time, with leading dealers and 
brokers out of town for the Institute 
meeting. There is a feeling that the 
peak of prices may have been reached and 
an easier tone may develop in the next 
few weeks in open-hearth and electric fur 
nace grades. Ford is buying electric fur 
nace material at $30.50 per ton. In cast 
grades, the market continues highly un- 
settled. 

Chicago—With open-hearth scrap con- 
tinuing to hold firm at $30, the overall 
scrap market is showing some evidence 
of becoming stabilized. Flow of ma- 
terial is in fair volume, although. still 
inadequate to meet melting require- 
ments, Lack of scrap plus manpower 
shortage are combining to hold steel- 
making operations down a few points 
below what otherwise would be possible. 
Another evidence of market stabilization 
is the fact that brokers are showing a 
disposition to make contracts for periods 
longer than the 30-day period adhered 
to recently. Foundry demand for scrap 
continues heavy despite the fact that 
melting operations are considerably re- 
stricted by critical pig iron shortage. 

Buffalo—Anticipated increase in scrap 
shipments after the first of the year so 
far have not materialized to any appre- 
ciable extent, While dealers continue 
to ship against old orders, no new busi- 
ness was reported. Prices, however, ap- 
pear to be stabilized around recently-ad- 
vanced levels. A sale of alloy free turn- 
ings has been reported at $23. This com- 
pares with a price of $19.50 for ordinary 
run machine shop turnings and $22 for 
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straight short shoveling. 

Birmingham — Disappointment is ex- 
pressed in local scrap circles over fail- 
ure of higher prices to bring scrap out in 
anticipated quantities. Some easing is 
evident over the past two weeks, but most 
sources describe the market as still ex- 
ceedingly tight, especially in heavy melt- 
ing and cast grades. 

Seattle—Steel scrap advanced $2 to 
$19.00, effective as of Jan. 2. Supplies 
are far from adequate but mills hope 
the higher prices will stimulate ship- 
ments. Out of town shipments are 
priced at $16.50 plus freight. Sellers 
have inflated ideas in view of the eastern 
market and local mills have exhausted 
inventories and are running day-to-day 
on small receipts. It is reported that 
eastern interests have made overtures to 
dealers in this area offering higher prices 
than are in effect locallv. This has fur- 
ther complicated matters for local plants. 


Warehouse ... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 128 


New York—With revisions in plates 
and shapes. warehouse price advances 
in line with increases posted by pro- 
ducers now cover most products but con- 
fusion is rampant in applying the nu- 
merous extras. Some changes in speci- 
fications are appearing to keep clear of 
impact of extras, both on the part of con- 
sumers and warehouse interests. De- 
mand for steel from warehouse is heavy 
but prospects for early improvement in 
inventory balance are slight. Held down 
by quotas and carryovers, most distribu- 
tors are not covered on all steel wanted 
and less steel from mills is expected this 
quarter. 

Pittsburgh — Steel distributors have 
not yet advanced warehouse prices on 
structural shapes, plain and floor plates, 
and cold-rolled strip to reflect recent 
mill advances in base price and extras. 
Although cold-rolled strip prices were 
announced some time ago, most distribu- 
tors have not as yet received applica- 
ble extra cards and, therefore, are mak- 
ing deliveries on basis of “oper” billings. 
Prices on the above products are expect- 
ed to be established this week. Distribu- 
tors report no Jet-up in demand and add 
that unless mill shipments show  sub- 
stantial improvement, distribution of steel 
from warehouse stocks will have to be 
continued on a strictly controlled allo- 
cation basis through first half at least. 
Inventories of light gage sheets and 
small bars and tubular products are par- 
ticularly low, with stocks of shapes and 
plates only slightly better. 

Philadelphia — Jobbers here, as this 
issue went to press, were still working 
to complete their new price schedules. 
Shape and plate prices had not been set 
up to conform with the more recent 
changes in mill base prices and extras, 
some of which have proved quite sweep- 
ing. Also, some distributors had not de- 
cided definitely on policy with respect to 
quoting carbon bars. Various other de- 
tails in schedules were in the process of 
being ironed out. Meanwhile, demand is 
active, with all indications pointing to a 
heavy volume of business this month 
from the standpoint of tonnage as well 
as price 

Cincinnati—Warehouses in this dis- 
trict are setting up new price charts, in 
reflection of recent mill action. Demand 
is so active that higher prices will be 
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leakage, keeps friction loss at a minimum, and delivers maximum 
useful power from the compressed air supply. Cylinder bodies are 
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When you use Oakite Composition 
No. 90 in your reverse-current 
cleaning’ bath, steel parts get to the 
And when 
they arrive there, all surfaces are 
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plating tank faster. 


uniform, 
electroplate. 

The strong wetting and penetrating 
properties of this anodic cleaner 
make it particularly effective for 
reaching recesses in odd-shaped 
work. The high conductivity of its 
solutions speeds the thorough re- 
moval of tough deposits of carbon 
smut, pigmented drawing com- 
pounds, metallic particles. In addi- 
tion, Oakite Composition No. 90 is 
safe to use, foaming is controlled. 
It is balanced for water-softening 
and free-rinsing action. It is 
buffered to give you low-cost, long- 
lasting solutions. 
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readily accepted in the trade. Light 
rounds and structurals are scarce. Sheets 
are seized eargerly regardless of classi- 
fication. Mill shipments to some district 
interests have started to sag, leading 
some jobbers to anticipate lower vol- 
ume this quarter. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Coke By-Product Prices, Page 127 


Pittsburgh — By-product foundry coke 
prices have been advanced $1.50 per ton 
to $13.75 fob ovens, by Domestic Coke 
Corp., Fairmount, W. Va. The new price 
delivered Pittsburgh is $15.61, including 
increase of 25 cents in freight rate ef- 
fective Jan. 1. This compares with pre- 
vious delivered price of $13.86, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Portsmouth Steel Corp. also advanced 
by-product foundry coke to a new price 
base of $14 a ton, ovens, at Portsmouth, 
O.; an increase of $1.15. The price at 
the ovens for shipments to Cincinnati 
district is $14.25 a ton, a differential 
which has existed for some time. 

Price range for Connellsville beehive 
foundry coke has been advanced to $9.50 
to $10.50 per net ton, compared with 
OPA ceiling of $9.25 to $9.75. Spot sales 
of Connellsville beehive furnace coke 
are reported at $9.50 per net ton; con- 
tract prices still unchanged at $8.75. 

Little improvement in coke supply js 
indicated in near future, with most 
producers expected to continue present 
policy of allocating limited tonnage 
available. 

New York—By-product foundry cok: 
production is once again at virtual ca- 
pacity, but there is still a pressing de- 
mand for all available tonnage. Mean- 
while, district producers advanced prices 
95 cents a ton, with the ovens base at 
| Kearney, N. J., now $15.35. 


| Boston — New England Coke Co. has 


advanced the price of foundry coke $1.25 
a ton to $17.25, delivered within the 
| $3.10 freight rate district which covers 
| most of this territory. 


Booklet Showing Uses of 
Steel Pipe Published 


“Pipe in American Life,” a 48-page 
illustrated booklet presenting the histori- 
cal background and modern uses of 
pipe, with emphasis on steel pipe, has 
been published by the Committee on 
Steel Pipe Research, American Iron & 
Steel Institute, New York. 

Chapters in this jnteresting booklet are 
devoted to the uses of steel pipe in 
homes, large buildings, process indus- 
tries, railroads, shipping, mining, water 

_ supply systems, the oil industry, the gas 
industry, refrigeration, irrigation and on 
farms. 


Buyers Study Price and 
Extra Card Revisions 


(Concluded from Page 55) 
pound fob Cleveland, with an added 
charge of 10 per cent commission and 
$7.80 a ton for freight. At these prices a 
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ton of sheets would cost over $260. 
Similar instances are reported elsewhere 
throughout the country (see STEEL, p, 
33, Dec. 23). 

Just where this broker steel is coming 
from is something of a mystery. Some 
of it is believed to originate in govern- 
ment surplus stocks, but the bulk is 
thought to be coming out of manufac- 
turing plants which have future com- 
mitments on mill books and are not in 
immediate need of large inventory, or 
have changed requirements. The steel 
producers deny any of it is coming from 
their plants, and insist they are not trad- 
ing finished steel for scrap as is charged 
in some quarters, Also, the charge has 
been heard that some mills have pro- 
duced ingot from scrap for dealers on a 
conversion basis, getting an additional 
conversion charge for rolling the ingot 
into sheets. This charge, however, also 
lacks confirmation and is categorically 
denied by the mills. 

So far as can be learned few con- 
sumers are taking any of this high-priced 
broker steel, and, for that matter, the 
total tonnage held by such sellers is not 
believed large enough to materially affect 
the overall market. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


5000 tons. gas holder, Glenwood Landing, 
Long Island, for the Long Island Lighting 
Co., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


2100 tons, 19-story apartment, Uris Brothers, 
Fitth Ave. and 59th St., New York, to Harris 
Structural Steel Co., New York. 


770 tons, apartment, Grand Concourse, Bronx, 
New York City, to Grand Iron Works, New 
York. 

700 tons, building, Grand City Container Co., 
North Bergen, N. J., through S. S. Silver- 
blatt, general contractor, to Schacht Steel 
Construction Inc., New York. 


700 tons, ventilator building, Brooklyn-Battery 
tunnel, through Joseph Weinstein, general 
contractor, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


640 tons, factory building, Chicago, for Edith 
Building Corp., to Wendnagel & Co., Chicago. 


500 tons, apartment, 314 West 76th Street, 
Manhattan, to Grand Iron Works, New York 
City. 

393 tons, sheet piling, 59th St. harbor improve- 
ment, Chicago, for Chicago Park Board, to 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago; Harry 
A Thompson, Chicago, contractor; bids Dec. 
16. 

200 tons, paper mill addition, Camas, Wash., 
to Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle. 


150 tons, storage building, Rockford, IIll., for 
Greenlee Bros. & Co., to Mississippi Valley 
Structural Steel Co., Decatur, IIl.; Security 
Building Co., Rockford, Ill., contractor. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


1000 to 1500 tons, rehabilitation blast furnace 
No. 1, Indiana Harbor, Ind., for Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co.; Arthur G. McKee & Co., 
Cleveland, engineer-contractor. 

1000 tons, state bridge, Northport, Wash., 
bids about Apr. 1; sole bid of $323,849 
rejected account of cost and delivery. 


900 tons, extension of sludge disposal building, 
Division Qb, West-Southwest sewage treat- 
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MERZ 


January 13, 1947 


Let Merz Solve Your 
Unusual Problems 


ot Precision Design 





If you’re faced with the problem of designing 
and building an unusual, high-precision ex- 
perimental engine or test machine, look to 
MERZ for a sound solution. MERZ is equipped 
with the best in men, machinery and meth- 
ods ... plus the experience of building the 
most exacting machines for leading research 
organizations. 

Pictured above is a typical example of MERZ 
work in this specialized field—a single-cyl- 
inder, high-precision engine with piston- 
balanced crankshaft and accessories for test- 
ing aircraft cylinder head assemblies—plus 
testing and developing fuel and ignition sys- 
tems for high-altitude flying. The extreme 
accuracy and efficiency in-built in this ma- 
chine is representative of the workmanship 
in other MERZ specialties—standard A.G.D. 
and special gages, tools, dies and other pre- 
cision products. Write for the full facts on 


MERZ “four spheres of service” today! 


WATCH FOR SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
SOON ON NEW MERZ AIR GAGES! 





Eugincering Company 
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ITS EXCEEDINGLY LIGHT WEIGHT 
plus 


ITS PHENOMINAL STRENGTH 


are due to its unique’scientific 
design such as the motor be- 
ing located inside the wire 
rope drum and the simplicity 
of design of gear train,— 
saving about 200 Ibs. over 
any other high grade electric 
hoist, 


This light weight plus the scientific 
designing assures you much less 
effort to move the Trolley along 
the Beam. j 

It has two Weston Mechanical Brakes 
on the Planet Gears which also re- 
duces the unit pressure and wear; 


Vhe BOB. CAT wil! lick anu liftina problems you hove. 
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Pioneers Cr Better Hoists CONVEYING EGuiPment 































Ask your Jobber or Mil Supplier. 
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WITH READING HOISTS 


In your plant every piece of handling 
equipment should “pay its way” through 
efficient, economical operation. Reading 
Multiple Gear Hoists do just that. 


Precision built spur gears are bathed 
in oil, You get economical operation, faster 
moving loads and accurate, safe handling 
of materials with Reading Hoists’ sturdy 
construction and positive action friction 
brakes, 

Give your plant these five important 
hoist advantages. Sizes are available for 
loads of from % ton to 25 tons. For full 
details see your distributor or write us 
direct, today. 


Have a materials handling problem in 
your plant? Send for our new, complete 
Chain Hoist Catalog No. 60. 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORPORATION 
2102 ADAMS ST., READING, PA. 
CHAIN HOISTS @ ELECTRIC HOISTS 
OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 
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ment works, Chicago, for Sanitary District 
ot Chicago; bids Jan. 9. 

400 tons, diesel locomotive shop for Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, Altoona, Pa. 

300 tons, research and office building, Du Pont 
interests, Waynesboro, Va. 

185 tons, bridge, Sec. 3F, Marshall county, IIl., 
for State Highways Division; bids Jan. 10. 
120 tons, bridge, Sec. 43F, Pike county, IIL, 
for State Highways Division; bids Jan, 10; 

bids taken Nov. 15 rejected. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


100 tons, plant addition, Washington Co-op 
Egg Co., Seattle, to Bethlehem Pacific Steel 
Co., Seattle. 

Unstated, $2% million newspaper plant, Post- 
Intelligencer, Seattle; general contract to 

| H. S. Wright Co., Seattle. 

Unstated, two girder bridges and _ overpass, 

Yakima county, Washington; general contract 
to Rumsey & Co., Seattle, low, $214,875. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


{110 tons, Washington state highway projects; 
bids to Olympia, Jan, 14. 

| Unstated, $9 million building program, Uni- 

] ° . 

| versity of Washington, Seattle; approved 

by CPA, 

Unstated, $3 million building program, Wash- 
ington State College, Pullman, Wash.; bids 
to Spokane, Feb. 7. 

Unstated, four-lane concrete deck, city of Seat- 

| tle; plans in preparation. 


PLATES... 


PLATES PENDING 


Unstated, water system, Dry Falls Lake, Coulee, 
Wash.; Rushlight Automatic Sprinkler Co., 
Portland, Oreg., low, $358,218. 

Unstated, Bow Lake airport, water system, 
Seattle; $600,000 available for 48-inch pipe 
line; bids soon. 

Unstated, 31,000 ft., 14-in. steel pipe, Cottage 
Grove, Oreg., bids in. 


Pare so 


STEEL PIPE PLACED 

2500 tons, 24-inch steel pipe, Westchester 
Lighting Co., Westchester county, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

225 tons, 72-inch water pipe, Spec. 1534, Ft. 
Collins, Colo., for Bureau of Reclamation, 
Denver, to Provo Foundry & Machine Co.., 
Provo, Utah; bids to Denver Dec. 17. 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


450 tons, 4 to 12-in., Bremerton, Wash., to 
H. G. Purcell, Seattle, for U. S. Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 
200 tons, Seattle, local project; general bids 
in. 
156 tons, Bellington, Wash.; bids Jan. 9. 
| 150 tons, Yakima, Wash.; bids Jan. 15. 


RAILS, CARS... 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


New York, New Haven & Hartford, 500 fifty- 
ton box cars, to Pullman Standard Car Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


Seaboard Air Line, 500 box cars and 175 phos- 

phate cars. 

| Southern Pacific, 5200 freight cars, comprising 
3000 fifty-ton box cars, 1500 composite drop- 
bottom general service gondolas, 500 com- 
posite type bottom gondolas, 100 seventy-ton 
hoppers, 100 seventy-ton type bottom gon- 
dolas. 
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CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


CALIFORNIA 


LONG BEACH, CALIF.—Hayward Pipe & 
Supply Co. has been formed by Archie L. 
Tower, Suite 715, Farmers & Merchants 
Bank Bldg., with $25,000 capital. 

LOS ANGELES—Vermont Tool & Supply Co., 
2481 Santa Fe Ave., has obtained CPA ap- 
proval for construction of a one-story, 60 x 
120-foot parts factory at Washington Blvd 
and Santa Fe Ave., to cost $17,500. 

LOS ANGELES—Sierra Drawn Steel Co., 573} 
Randolph St., Bell Gardens, has received 
a building permit for construction of a build- 
ing addition, to cost $10,000. 

LOS ANGELES—Union Hardware & Metal 
Co., 411 E. First St., has awarded contract 
for four-story, 100 x 250-foot warehouse, 
to cost over $500,000, to Pozzo Construc- 
tion Co., 2403 Riverside Dr. 

LOS ANGELES—Minneapolis Mining & Mfg. 
Co., 900 Farquier Ave., St. Paul, plans con- 
struction of one-story rubber cement plant 
and one-story, 50 x 100 mixing plant, Gar- 
field Ave. and Randolph St., to cost $130,- 
000. 

SALINAS, CALIF.—Intemational Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Box 647, San Jose, Calif., 
and Spreckels Sugar Co., 2 Pine St., San 
Francisco, have awarded contract for plant 
alterations including boiler plant, steam 
generator, etc., and new equipment to Herrick 
Iron Works, 18th and Campbell Sts., Oak- 
land, Calif., for an estimated $600,000. 

VERNON, CALIF.—American Manganese Steel 
Co., 5805 Downey Rd., plans construction 
of a factory and warehouse addition, to cost 
$32,000. 

VERNON, CALIF.—National Lead Co., 932 
Wilson St., Los Angeles, plans construction 
of three-story paint factory, one-story office, 
and one-story warehouse, 3107 E. 26th St., 
to cost $482,000. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—Kent Products. 222 W. Monroe St., 
has awarded contract for one-story factory 
to S. O. Strandberg Co., 134 S. La Salle St., 
for an estimated $200,000. Sidney Finck, 
134 N. LaSalle St., architect. 

VENICE, ILL.—Union Electric Co. of Mis- 
souri, J. W. McAfee, president, Union Elec- 
tric Bldg., St. Louis, plans construction of 
steam power generating plant, to cost $10 
million. 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON, IND.—Nicholson File Co., 34th 
and Lynn Sts., will soon let contract for 
power plant to cost $75,000 or more 


MICHIGAN 


BASE LINE, MICH.—Rex-O Mfg. Co., 11393 
E. Eight Mile Rd., has been formed with 
$100,000 capital to engage in a _ general 
manufacturing business, by Rudolph R. Otto, 
12225 Promenade Ave., Detroit. 

CHEBOYGAN, MICH.—Straits Steel & Wire 
Co., Western and Taylor Aves., has been 
formed with $50,000 capital to fabricate 
wire and metal products, by T. Chalmers 
Curtis, Petoskey, Mich. 

DETROIT—Lincoln Trading Corp., 3605 Bar- 
lum Tower, has been organized with $50,- 
000 capital to manufacture and sell ferrous 
and nonferrous materials, by Evelyn Kaake, 
38016 Rochester Ave. 

DETROIT—Avery Mfg. Co., 6615 E. Jeffer- 
son Ave., has been formed with $50,000 
capital to conduct a general manufacturing 
business, by B. H. Thomas, 3156 Penobscot 
Bldg. 

DETROIT—Detroit Metal Cutting Co., 5217 
Woodbridge Ave., has been organized with 
$50,000 capital to cut and shear metal, wood 
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@ In one rapid operation 
“Standard” Swaging 
Machines reduce, point, 
and form tubing or bar 
stock — without loss of 
material. They also attach 
fittings to tubing, wire or 
cable. Parts swaged are 
smooth, strong and accu- 
rately sized. “Standard” 
Swagers have many spe- 
cial features for durability and fast, easy operation. 


16MM SOUND FILM, 26 minutes, showing principle and appili- 
cations of Swaging, offered engineering and production groups. 





Write for available dates. 


STANDARD MACHINERY COMPANY 

1536 Elmwood Avenue °* Providence 7, Rhode Island 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Power Presses to 500 Tons * Rolling Mills * 
Turks Heads ¢ Steel Die Sets 


Swagers 











A FULL LOAD WITH EVERY 


















e Self-starting. Remote 
control at operator's 
hand insures fuel 
economy and provides 
greater convenience. 


Completely protected 
engines with  engi- 
neered air cleaners, oil 
filters, fuel strainers. 


Engine parts or service 
available through In- 
ternational Harvester 
branch houses, Power 
Unit distributors, or 
farm tractor dealers, 
located everywhere. 





Standard Magnet 
Chargers are 
ae i 





11230 Freud Ave. ° Detroit. 14, Mich., U.S. a. a 
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SOLDERING JOB 


USE THE Seot FLUX 

































KESTER FLUXES 


Photo courtesy General Electric X-Ray Corporation 


@ The best flux for any soldering job is the right flux. 
And Kester has the right flux for you. 


®@ Nearly half a century of solder experience has re- 
sulted in the development by Kester of hundreds of 
flux formulas. Extensive testing—both in the labora- 
tory and in the plant—provides Kester with complete 
knowledge of the performance of each flux. The cir- 


cumstances under which each flux may best be used 


have been accurately determined. 


® Sweating operations—delicate dip-soldered electrical 
connections—all kinds of seaming—for any type of 
soldering job, there’s a right and specific Kester flux 


to assure you of tight, trouble-free solder bonds. 


® Consult Kester engineers whenever you have solder 
problems. At no obligation to you, they'll gladly rec- 
ommend the right flux formula to insure the best re- 


sults from any operation. 





KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 
4222 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 39, III. 


Eastern Plant: Newark, N, J. 
Canadian Plant: Brantford, Ont. 
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STANDARD OR INDUSTRY 
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/GORDON 

THERMOCOUPLE 
EXTENSION 
LEAD WIRE 





There are two good reasons why we stress 
Gordon Quality and Gordon Service. (1) 
The precision quality of Gordon Thermocou- 
ple Extension Lead Wire is based upon 32 
years of experience in careful selection and 
inspection to meet rigid insulation require- 
ments. (2) Gordon's Chicago and Cleve- 
land plants carry complete stocks of Ther- 
mocouple Extension Lead Wire for practi- 
cally every application. (See illustrations 
below.) This means that your order gets im- 
mediate delivery of a QUALITY product— 
one that meets Bureau of Standards Specifi- 
cations. ORDER NOW! No waiting or de- 
lay. Prices available upon request. 
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CHROMEL-ALUMEL, Cat. No.1231(3-A},14 ga., STRANDED- 

DUPLEX, each wire felted asbestos, Asbestos-yarn broid 

overall 
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FOR PLATINUM THERMOCOUPLES, Cat. No. 1225,16 90 

STRANDED-DUPLEX, each wire felted asbestos, Asbestos 

yarn braid overall 


CHROMEL-ALUMEL, Cat. No. 1234, 14 ga., SOLID-DI 
PLEX. each wire enamel, felted asbesto Asbestos-yarn 
braid overall 

SE TOSS REPO: ns 
5 $f ee 
IRON-GONSTANTAN, Cat. No. 1236-C, 14 ga., STRAND- 


ED-DUPLEX, each wire felted asbestos, Asbestos-yarn 
braid overall 





COPPER-CONSTANTAN, Cat, No. 1235-A, 14 ga., SOLID 


OUPLEX, each wire cotton, rubber, weatherproof braid 
lead sheath overall. 
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‘GORDON: 
'¢ SERVICE <3 ¢ 


CLAUD S. GORDON CO. 


Specialists for 32 Years in the Heat Treating and 
Temperature Control Field 


Dept. 14 + 3000 South Wallace St., Chicago 16, lil. 
Dept. 14 . 7016 Euclid Avenue + Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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and plastic products, by D. A. Metcalf, 
4164 Guilford Ave. 

DETROIT—LeRoy Fabricating Co., 12160 
Cloverdale Ave., has been formed with 100,- 
000 shares of no par value stock to fabri- 
cate and erect steel, by Maurice Dreifuss, 
1619 Dime Bldg. 

DETROIT—Perma Steel Products Co., 19551 
Aubum Ave., has been organized with 
$50,000 capital to manufacture mechanical 
appliances, by Leonard Friedman, 19943 
Roslyn Rd. 

EAST DETROIT, MICH.—Glenfield Machine 
& Tool Corp., 21940 Groesbeck Highway, has 
been formed with $500,000 capital to manu- 
facture machinery, tools, dies and imple- 
ments, by Peter McCall, 888 Drexel Ave., 
Detroit. 

DETROIT—National Gear & Sprocket Inc., 
2024 Dime Bldg., has been organized with 
$100,000 capital to manufacture gears, 
sprockets and allied machine products, by 
E. C. Smally same address. 

MIDLAND, MICH.—City has awarded an $82,- 
000 contract for construction and installation 
of 500,000 gal elevated water storage tank 
to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Chicago. 


VICKSBURG, MICH. — Viking Products Co. 
has been organized with $50,000 capital to 
conduct a general manufacturing business, 
by Fred H. Johnson, 21 Elm Park, Pleasant 
Ridge, Mich. 


MISSOURI 


BRENTWOOD, MO.—Hanroad Inc. has _ re- 
ceived CPA approval for addition to sheet 
metal shop, to cost $44,219. 

DE SOTO, MO.—Missouri Pacific Railroad, R. 
P. Hart, chief engineer, Missouri Pacific 
Bldg., St. Louis, has awarded contract to 
own forces for 100 x 700-foot car fabricating 
plant and 200-foot craneway addition. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Mid-West Research In- 
stitute, c/o G. E. Ziegler, 4449 Pennsylvania 
St., has had plans prepared by Wight & 
Wight, First National Bank Bldg., for re- 
search laboratory, to cost $1 million. 


NEW JERSEY 


CAMDEN, N. J. —Stonecrete Corp., 509 Market 
St., has awarded contract for manufactur- 
ing building, warehouse and office building 
to Constanze Contracting Corp., 5328 Sher- 
wood Terrace, Merchantville, N. J., for 
$100,000. Radey & MacNelly, 101 N 
Seventh St., architects. 

HAMILTON TWP., N. J. — Sloane Blabon 
Corp., Bear Swamp Rd., Trenton, N. J., has 
awarded contract for design and construc- 
tion of manufacturing, office and plastic 
buildings to W. Kidde Constructors Inc., 
140 Cedar St., New York, for an estimated 
$1,373,000. 

NORTH BERGEN, N. J.—Grand City Container 
Corp., 622 W. 57th St., New York, has 
awarded general contract for factory, Ton- 
nelle Ave., to S. S. Silberblatt Inc., 25 W. 
45th St., New York, for an estimated $2 
million. S. Brian Baylinson, 26 W. 58th 
St., New York, consulting architect. 

ROEBLING, N. J.—J. A. Roebling & Sons Co., 
640 S. Broad St., Trenton, N. J., has awarded 
contract for power plant to Rust Engineering 
Co., Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh, for $1,500,000 


NEW YORK 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Philip Sievering 
Inc., 199 Lafayette St., New York, has had 
plans completed by Harold Austin, c/o owner, 
for one-story factory, Hunters Point Ave. 
and Van Dam St., to cost $275,000. 

NEW YORK—tTriborough Bridge & Tunnel 
Authority, Engineer’s Office Bldg., 10 State 
St., New York, has received a low bid of 
$900,012 for electrical switchboards and 
panels and equipment for Brooklyn-Battery 
Tunnel from General Electric Co., River Rd., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


OHIO 


AKRON — D-S-C Industries Inc. has been 
organized with $100,000 capital to manu- 
facture automotive pistons, by Charles H. 
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Davis, Carl F. Cranz and Forrest E. Smith, 
RFD No. 7, Box 200. 

ALLIANCE, O.—Kulka Iron & Metal Co., 
826 N. Webb Rd., formerly a partnership, 
has been incorporated with $200,000 capital 
and has changed its name to Kulka Steel & 
Equipment Co. Incorporators were Belle, 
James M. and L. P. Kulka. 

BARBERTON, O.—Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
Shirwood Ave., plans construction of build- 
ing to cost $88,680 to house x-ray equip- 
ment. 

CLEVELAND—Aluminum Solder Co. has been 
organized with $20.000 capital to manufac- 
ture aluminum solder. H. W. Boonen is 
president and Harold E. Eckes, 8269 Avalon 
Rd., Shaker Heights, O., chairman, of the 
new company. 


OKLAHOMA 


HARRAH, OKLA.—Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Co., 321 N. Harvey St., Oklahoma City. 
Okla., has plans 75 per cent completed for 
12,500 kw steam turbogenerator unit in 
Horse Shoe power plant near here, to cost 
$1 million. 

PONCA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Co., 321 N. Harvey St., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has plans 60 per cent completed 
for 20,000 kw steam turbogenerator unit in 
Beerbower power plant near here, to cost 
$1,500,000. 


OREGON 


SALEM, OREG.—Keith-Brown Co., 1450 Tile 
St., plans $100,000 expansion program in- 
volving construction of resaw mill, auxiliary 
building for machinery, two kilns, steam 
boiler plant, dust collecting system and 90-ft 
overhead traveling crane. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH—E. H. Rousseau, 2101 Broad- 
head Fording Rd., has awarded contract 
for one story, 200 x 300-foot factory, to cost 
$80,000, to own forces. S. L. R. Rousseau, 
Arrott Bldg., architect. 

PITTSBURGH—Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
Oliver Bldg., has awarded contract for re- 
modeling three mill buildings to H. H. 
Robertson Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., for $60- 
000; for constructing one-story, 75 x 75 x 
52-foot and one-story, 75 x 51 x 17-foot 
mill building additions costing $87,000 
separate contracts have been awarded. 


SCRANTON, PA. — Scranton-Lackawanna In- 
dustrial Bldg. Co. and Lennox Furnace Co. 
have plans under way for industrial building 
on Corey St., to cost $450,000. 

SOUDERTON, PA. — Paulsboro Mfg. Co., 
1700 Walnut St., Philadelphia, has _ re- 
jected bids for 210 x 300-foot warehouse and 
office building to have cost $400,000. The 
company will readvertise. Ballinger Co., 
105 S. 12th St., Philadelphia, architect. 





TEXAS 


ATHENS, TEX.—Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Co. has abandoned project for plant addition, 
to have cost $90,000. 

BAYTOWN, TEX. General Tire & Rubber 
Co. has awarded contract to Tellepsen Con- 
struction Co., 3900 Clay Ave., Houston, 
Tex., at $242,682, for construction of ad- 
ditions and alterations to carbon black plant. 
Lockwood & Andrews, Union National Bank 
Bldg., Houston, engineers. 

CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.—Tex-Mex Cement 
Co., Cedric Willson, operating vice presi- 
dent, and Erle P. Halliburton, Ducan, Okla., 
have selected a 65-acre tract on the ship 
channel which will be used as a site for a 
cement plant, to cost approximately $5 mil- 
lion. Svedrup & Councel, St. Louis, and 
Bartholomew & Debruin, 500 Stuart St., 
Houston, Tex., architects, expect to have 
plans completed by about Mar. 1. 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE—Washington Iron Works, 1500 
Sixth Ave. S., has had plans prepared by 
Lamont & Fey for $15,000 plant addition. 
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HERE IS A BRUSH 


that is Built to stand up under Punishment 


Scrubbing operations in a steel mill are mighty tough — they require 
a brush that can stand up under continuous gruelling punishment, a 
brush such as Fullergript that is engineered for the job. 

Fullergript steel-scrubbing brushes are rugged because they are 
made that way. A dense, continuous mass of selected fibers is firmly 
gripped in a rigid, rust-resisting steel backing. The resulting brush strip 
is closely spiraled on heavy iron or steel cores. When the brush finally 
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BUILT-TO-ORDER BRUSHES FOR 


does wear down, a new strip can be quickly wound on the core. 
One of our sales engineers will be glad to discuss the application 
of Fullergript Brushes to your equipment. Write, phone or wire. 


k 
i THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 
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Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 








Locomotives, Lorries 
AXLESS Trains and 
Complete Haulage Systems 
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Pickling of Iron and Steel—s5y Walace G. Imbof 


This book covers many phases of pick- 
ling room practice and construction and 
maintenance of pickling equipmeat. 


ms THE seed ge co. 
3 1213 W. 3rd St., eland 13, Ohio 





$5.00 











$20-S | 
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Member Metal Treating Institute 


= ae 
ITTSBURGH 


COMMERCIAL HEAT TREATING CO. 
BR 4sTH st. & AVR. PITTSBURGH, PA 


COMPLETE 
HEAT TREATING 
FACILITIES 
for Ferrous and 
Nonferrous Metals 





BROWNING ELECTRIC 
TRAVELING CRANES AND HOISTS 
up to 1L25-5ON CAPACITY 









POWER PRESSES 


FOR 


ALL INDUSTRIES 
ZEH & HAHNEMANN CO. 


56 AVENUE A, NEWARK 5, N. J. 




















Magnesium Castings 
PN g-W Well oo) (Mn (oh Wa 


Often at Equal or Less Cost 


Because of their excellent machining qualities, 
magnesium castings often cost less than finished 
castings of other metals. During the war, 
Utica Radiator made elaborate Magnesium 
castings for the Air Corps which met the most 
rigid requirements. Now we are making Mag- 
nesium alloy castings of all sizes, from a frac- 
tion of an inch up to six feet in diameter for 
a variety of uses, including aircraft, textile 
machines, office equipment, scales, fish line 
manufacturing, vacuum cleaners and _ toys. 
lf you are having difficulties in getting deliv- 
eries of castings of other metals, why not in- 
vestigate the possibilities of using Magnesium? 


Write for complete information to 


Thile-Wa-y-Vo)P Wie) mee) dle) ey Wile), 


Magnesium and Aluminum Castings 
UTICA 2, N.Y. 











N ALS OF HY 


watt 


See ae ree 
We can 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 








a 2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459  Chiecage. Il. 





SVAMPINGS 
WIRE FORMS 


PARTS LIKE THESE, made to 
your specifications. Complete tooling 
facilities, modern heat-treating de- 
partment. Spot welding and tapped 
assembly operations. Send in your 
prints or specifications. 
Hubbard also makes standard and 
special cotters and washers. Send for 
special data sheets. 


M. D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. 


MICHIGAN 





425 CENTRAL AVENUE, PONTIAC 12, 


eucveaus 
Onio 


The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. 


HOBART S4/“are welder 


@ 1000 Combinations of Welding Heat 


@ Exclusive Remote Control 
@ Cool, Two-Way Ventilation 








TOLEDO STAMPINGS 


Let us make your stamping problems our problems. Our Engi- 
neering Department has had many years of experience in devel- 
opment work and our production facilities include not only a 
modern press depart- 

ment, but facilities for 

copper hydrogen braz- 

ing and other types of 

welding and assembly- 

ing work. We solicit 

your prints and in- 

quiries. 


Toledo Stamping and Manufacturing Co. 
90 Fearing Bivd., Toledo, Ohio 


Detroit Office: 2970 W. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago Office: 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Fastest Selling Arc Welders on the Market Today 


A} SART BROTHERS CO., Box ST-171, TROY, OHIO 








BOOKS 


On Metallurgy, Iron and Stee! Practice, 
Foundry Work, etc. 
We specialize in books of interest to our readers, 
and will be glad to advise you about the best 
book for your particular needs. 


STEEL 


Penton Bulliding Book Dept. Clheveiand, Glas 












| 











Highest Quality 








COWLES 


ROTARY SQUARING KNIVES 
for Modern Requirements 


. . « Long Service 
The Product cf Meany Years Specialization 
MéDE BY TOOLMé KERS 


Also Manufacturers of 
MILLING CUTTERS AND 
SPECIAL METAL CUTTING TOOLS 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 












TUBULAR SERVICE CORPORATION | BELMSN 13°54 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED — ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


a a Oo MECHANICAL TUBING 
ITUBULAR 
——s PRESSURE TUBING 


oS Aa 





AIRCRAFT TUBING 
SEAMLESS STEEL PIPE 
STAINLESS STEEL PIPE 


Gl jeu ean depend 


SIMONDS GEARS 


Any material — heavy types! Spur « Bevel « Mitre « Heili- 
cal « Worm « Worm Gears * Racks —in cast or forged 
steel, gray iron, bronze, silent steel, rawhide or bakelite. 
Over 50 years’ experience! 





NG depend mn 


Also distributor for RAMSEY Silent Chain 
Drives and Couplings. Send us your inquiry 
today! 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


LIBERTY at 25TH 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 








OoORKS 








Main Office — Phila., 


EDDYSTONE 


Write for Catalogue 
Pa. New York Office — 44 Whitehall St. 

















INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND 


TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 


THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 


Penn St., Niles, Ohio 










ad 





2? 








eowuana 





use 


Full Warehouse Service a ~ 
BARS *- STRUCTURALS 
PLATES*SHEETS 4 
COLD FINISHED °¢ ETC. Ms 


Write for Monthly Stock List 


AMERICAN PETROMETAL CORP. + 


Br oadway at 1th St. Lone Istana a Cits 2. Y¥ 


esau? 











USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 
1@ Sell MATERIALS | 


2 















IT 
WILL 
PAY 
YOU 


to read and use the “Equipment—Mate- 
rials’ pages of STEEL. Follow this section 
every week for unusual buys and use if to 
tell other readers of the equipment or 
materials you have for sole. Rates are 
moderote. For information write STEEL. 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 








NEW AND 
RELAYING 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 
from 5 Warehouses 


ePROMPT SHIPMENTS 
e FABRICATING FACILITIES 
eTRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 
EVERYTHING FROMONE SOURCE 
L.B. FOSTER COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 











FOR SALE 
NEW CUPRO-NICKEL TUBES 


100,000 Ibs. 4% OD x 18 ga. Wall 80%” 
and 48” Lengths. 
SEABOARD STEEL CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Telephone: 8-0929 8-2034 

















LOCOMOTIVE 


36” Ge. Saddle Tank—18/20 tons. Com- 


pletely overhauled. Immediate delivery. 


Address Box 834 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13,0. 








RELAYING RAIL 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 


Gen’! Off. CHARLESTON 21, W. VA. 
Warehouses 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. * PORTSMOUTH, VA. 











FOR SALE 
“NEWTON” 3-SPINDLE VERTICAL 
DRILL PRESS. “NEEDHAM” 4- 


SPINDLE INCLINED REAMING MA. 
CHINE (BORING MILL). 


ACORN IRON & SUPPLY CO. 
915 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 








January 13, 1947 
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USED aaMTAR REBUILT STATS ot ns 













“Ross” 3-Ton 
NEW 


10’ to 19 Lifts. Tires 7:50x15. 
Duals in Front. 







BRAND NEW 
$5,200 









Automatic, Crescent, 
Easton & Yale Battery 
and Ready-Power 
Units. Platforms, Low- 
and High Lifts. 















SINT er ae A 


| renters 
o 


oe RE 






Mobilifts 2,000 Pounds, 104’ 
Fork and Platform Low-lift. 


















sd 








Towmotors 
10,000-Lb. $2,000 













Sag PEs RPE 


Gas Powered, 
6.000 and 
10,000-pound. - 
Telescopic Lifts, 
74, 104 and 
168-inch. In 
Excellent 
























Gas & Electric Powered 
Tractors, Solid & Pnev- 
matic Tires. 





Condition. 








HUNDREDS OF OTHER ELECTRICAL, SHOP AND 
HARDWARE ITEMS 


HARRY M. RIGHTER 


EE Foot of W. 45th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
Cents nine alee Phone ATlantic 1631, 8:30 to 5 


Pound, 104” Lifts. 








OWNED, OPERATED AND MANNED BY VETERANS OF WORLD WAR I 
































60-TONS STEEL FLAT BARS : 
F 
WATER TANK & TOWER FOR SALE 584 pcs. 412" x 7/16” x 20 
60,000 re oy ne Tank Al i F , Wi h 6 p h 200 pcs. 6-1 /16” x %" x 20’ 
wth 12" reer ppe uminum Foil With Gutta Percha ACORN IRON & SUPPLY CO. 
tne? ¢. Brainard Aver ochene asf, | | MILLERJUNK & WASTE CO. 915 N. Delaware Ave. 
“ANYTH NS containing IRON or SIEEL” S. Prince & Hazel Sts., Lancaster, Pa. Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
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EQUIPMENT...MATERIALS 








FOR SALE 


Button Head Rivets: 
29 Kegs 3/16"x9/16” 
3 Kegs 3/16’’x1-1/16" 
1 Keg 1/4’’x1/2” 

8 Kegs 3/16’’x1-1/8” 
3 Kegs 3/16”x3/4” 

2 Kegs 3/16’x1/2” 

1 Keg 3/16"x3/8” 

8 Kegs 5/16”x1/2” 





30,000 Stove Bolts 1/4’’x2-3/4’’ 
6,000 Stove Bolts 3/16’’x2-3/4’’ 


264,000 Carriage Bolts 1/4’’x1-1/2” 
3,000 Machine Bolts 1/4’’x1-1/4” 
64,000 Cotters 3/32’’x1” 

Lock Washers 158 Ibs. 1/4’ 


Steel Plate 85 tons 1/4’’x12’’x118"’ 
Steel Plate 30 tons 3/16x7’’x72”’ 


Round Bar 60 tons 1/2’’x20’ 
27,000 Corrugated Paper Folders 





18/x42"’x4-1/2” 
Lacquer Clear 10 drums 
Red 7 drums 


Black 16 drums 
Thinner 33 drums 


P. O. Box 769 
Birmingham 1, Ala. 


OVERHEAD CRANES 


200-Ten Alliance 100’ Span 
150-Ton Whiting 30’ Span 
39-Ton “American” 40’6” 


Span 
75-Tonm Alliance 37’ Span 
75-Ton Alliance 78’ Span 
50-Ton Shaw 69'10” Span 
40-Ton Alliance 82’ Span 
35-Ton Northern 22’ Span 
$0-Ton Case 41’ Span 
30-Ton Morgan 77’ Span 
30-Ton Morgan 30’ Span 
30-Ton Niles 53’9” Span 
30-Ton Reading 56’ § 
25-Ton Bedford 50’ Span 
25-Ton Cleveland 106’ Span 
25-Ton P&H 70’ § i, 
25-Tom Whiting 10 | 
25-Ton Whiting =. 
20-Ton Alliance 7 
20-Ton Cleveland ar 
20-Ton Morgan 77’ S 
20-Ton N 60’ Span 
20-Ton P&H 51'4” Spes 
20-Ton P&H 89'6” Span 
20-Ton Shaw 76'4” Span 
— Shepard Niles 49’6” 


pan 
15-Ton Alliance 50’ Span 
15-Ton Alliance 35’ Spam 
15-Ton Cleveland 55’6” 


15-Ton Cleveland 35’ Span 
15-Ton Morgan 77’ — 
15-Ton Niles 32’ Span 
15-Ton Northern 53’ Span 
15-Ton Shaw 82’ Span 
15-Ton Shaw 77’ Span 
15-Ton Toledo 82’ Span 
15-Ton Whiting 74’8%” 
Span 
12-Ton Morgan 586’ Spaa 
10-Ton Alliance 58’9” Span 
10-Ton “American” 27’ 
Span 
10-Ton Case 31’9” Span 
10-Ton Cleveland 38’ Span 
10-Ton Cleveland 50’ Span 
10-Ton Lane 50’ Span 
10-Ton Morgan 39’5” Span 
10-Ton Morgan 77’ Span 
10-Ton P&H 57’ + 
10-Ton Northern s 
10-Ton P&H $7'4” Span 
10-Ton P&H 48'10% 
10-Ton P&H 60’ Span 
10-Ton P&H 80’ Span 
10-Ton P&H 87’'6” Span 
10-Ton Toledo 36’ Span 
10-Ton Manually Operated 
7%-Ton Erie 70’ Span 
7%-Ton P&H 80'6” — 
Hy a aw Shepard 36’ 
— Milwaukee 70’ 


6-Ton Shaw 23’ Span 
| 5-Ton “American” 10’ 
Span 
5-Ton Champion 37'6” 


Span 
5-Ton Euclid 
| 5-Ton Milwaukee 39'8” 
Span 
5-Ton Milwaukee 66’'9” 


pan 
5-Ton Milwaukee 70’ Spaz 
5-Tom Northern 49'6” Span 
5-Ton P&H 45’ Span 
5-Ton Shaw-Box 26’ Span 
5-Tem Shepard 40’ Span 
5-Tom Toledo 96’ Span 
5-Ton Whiting 80’ Span 


| $-Ton P&H 46'4” Span 
| 8-Toa Shaw 33’ Span 
| $-Tem Whiting 57'3” Span 


2-Ten Detroit 28’ Span 
2-Tom Louden 19’2” Span 
2-Ton P&H 46’4” Span 


| 2-Tenm Shep. Niles 18’ Span 


| 
} 
| 


| 2-Tonm Shep. Niles 14’ Span 
| 1%-Ton Cleveland 25’ Span 


1%-Ten P&H 22’8” Span 








Span 


our suggestions. 








Take advantage of the . ECONOMY service by telephoning to us 
collect, which will enable us to discuss your requirements and present 


In addition to overhead cranes we can supply all types of shovels, 
cranes, draglines, tractors, or practically everything in the equipment 
field. May we have your inquiries? 


ECONOMY CoO., Inc. 


49 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, 0.Y. 


Telephones: MUrrayhill 4-2294, 4-2893, 4-2295, 4-2844, 4-2295, 4-8 292 








P. O. Box 1013 


FOR SALE 
650 ROLLS 6X6, 10-10 REINFORCING WIRE MESH 


In rolls measuring 5’ x 150’. 
KLINE IRON & METAL COMPANY 


Brand New Stock. 


Columbia, S. C. 














FOR SALE 
75 TONS 7/16'' SQUARE WIRE 
Mild 1020 Material in coils weighing 
approx. 600 Ibs. each. New bright finish. 
Also 
DECOILER REEL and 
STRAIGHTENING ROLL 
MACHINE 
to straighten and cut wire to size. 
Reasonable. 


ACORN IRON & SUPPLY CO. 


915 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 








BENDING BLOCKS OR SLABS 


5’ x 5’, App. 6” thick. Semi-steel. 156” 
holes on 6” centers, staggered throughout 
in blocks. Also stands, carrying 1-block 
and others multiple stands, for 2, 4 and 
8 blocks. 


ACORN IRON & SUPPLY CO. 


915 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 














1500 Ib. DROP HAMMER 


Chambersburg 
pS sad bape 10" Steam - 2% 
= 42" Exhaust 3" 


4 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC 
13462 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, HII 





“ANYTH'NG containing IRON or STEEL" “ 











FOR SALE 
POLISHING MACHINE 


Production Machine Company. Model 
No. Z-7 with 10 HP 440 V 60C 3 
Phase Motor. 


STEEL SALES CORP. 
3348 S. Pulaski Rd. Chicago 23, Hl. 








FOR SALE 
ANGLES 


Sizes 


4x3x% 
5x32x% 
6x4x% 
4x4x% 
5x5x% 
3x2x% 


Call or Wire 
GLAZER STEEL CORP. 


Tel. 4-8601 Knoxville, Tenn. 





January 18, 1947 

















EQUIPMENT...MATERIALS 











FOR SALE 


ALLOY STEEL 


ROUND, HEX, SQUARE BARS 
New York and Pittsburgh 
Warehouse Stocks 


L. B. FOSTER CO. 


9 Park Place, New York 7 
Phon o—Barclay 7-2111 
?. O. Bex 1647, Pittsburgh 36 
Loney 33 
m Distributor 
c. x ‘ou sGcow COMPANY 
2009 Fenkell Ave., Detreit 3 
Phone—Townsend 8-1172 


WANTED 


For Immediate Delivery 


4/5 MOTOBLOX 

5/6 — OBLOX 

NO. 2 CONTINUOUS POINTERS 

FLIPPER REELS 

BLOCK evans SPIDERS 

20—BLOCK SIZE 500 GALVANIZING 
TAKE-UP FRAMES 


All Above Machines Fully Equipped 
Blocks, Motors, Controls, Air Cooling, 
Safety Devices, Accessories. 
PACIFIC ATLANTIC STEEL CORPORATION 
411 West 7th St. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Telephone TUcker 9327, MUtual! 1320 


_ 
HDOOhD 


WANTED 


For Immediate Delivery 


100,000 COILS GALVANIZED LINE 
WIRE, 1212 GAUGE 

100,000 COILS GALVANIZED LINE 
WIRE, 14 GAUGE 

100,000 COILS GALVANIZED LINE 
WIRE, 16 GAUGE 

100,000 COILS LINE WIRE FOR 
MANUFACTURE OF NAILS 


PACIFIC ATLANTIC STEEL CORPORATION 


411 W. 7th St. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Telephone TUcker 9327, MUtual 1320 











Wanted—SHEARINGS 


Any Amount—All Sizes, Galvanized, Cold and 
Hot Rolled Aluminum—Stainless and Copper. 
6” Minimum Width to 36” Minimum Length. 
Uniform Quantities. Gauges from 16 to 30 
inclusive. 
Write or Wire 
Los Angeles Sheet Metal Mfg. Co. 
901-903 E. 9th St. Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
TRinity 4713 











WANTED TO BUY 
USED TUMBLING BARREL 


Approx. 36” x 66” complete with lining, 
gear reduction drive and 220 volt motor. 


LEHIGH FOUNDRIES, INC. 


Easton, Pa. 








Wanted 
AUTOMATIC SLOTTING & THREADING 
MACHINES FOR SCREWS 1/," Dia. & LESS 
Wou'd Prefer M:chines in A-1 Condition. 
Ray Carlson 


Camcar Products Co. 
Rockford, Ill. Blackhawk 4982 











CONTRACT WORK 
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Wanted 


SUB-CONTRACT & 
GENERAL FABRICATION 


- WORK 


Our shop is completely equipped 
with heavy shears, brakes, punches, 
and other fabricating equipment 
set up to handle practically any 
type of building fabrication or 
production work. 


We have a complete stock of struc- 
turals and bar size shapes and 
plate. 


GLAZER STEEL CORPORATION 


Tel. 4-8601 Knoxville, Tenn. 


SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS 
TO INDUSTRY...Since 1905 


Metal Specialties comprised of 
STAMPINGS, FORMING, WELDING, 
SPINNING, MACHINING. All Metal 


or Combined with Non-Metal Materials 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 
LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION 
OR PARTS AND DEVELOPMENT ONLY 


GERDING BROS. 


SE THIRDVINE ST. @ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 








ae 
WELDING 


SHEET METAL WORK 
to 1/4” thick 
LIGHT IRON WORK 
to 3/8” thick 
Prompt Delivery 


ESTEY BROS. CO. 


1004 Metropolitan Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


























WANTED 
SHEET METAL FABRICATION 


Nationally known Sheet Metal Manufactur- 
er located in the middle west, with the 
most modern equipment, including shears, 
brakes, spot and electric arc welding, dry 
grinding and polishing hand tools, crating 
with rail shipping facilities, wants fabrica- 
tion of 10 gauge and lighter sheet metal 
work, 


ADDRESS BOX NO. 829 
STEEL, Penton Bldg. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Send us your Inquiries on 
PRODUCTION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
Viking High Speed Tool Bits 
<ocahel taps 
Commercial Heat Treating 
Electro Plating 
AGERSTRAND CORPORATION 
Muskegon, Michigan 











HAVE OPEN CAPACITY FOR BRIGHT 
NICKEL, BARREL-PLATING IN VOLUME 
Can handle items from %” to 142” in 
diameter. Let .us quote you. Have new 
copper end nickel-plating equipment. 


CROWN CORK SPECIALTY CORP. 


Decatur, Ill. 











IMMEDIATE COIL SLITTING 
AND SHEARING CAPACITY 
Heavy duty slitting to 10 gauge up 

to 44 inches wide. 
TeRminaL STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


08 Investment Bidg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Phone ATlantic 6734 








500 - 18 AND 16 GA. 
GALVANIZED SHEETS 
ready for fabrication. Our facilities 


include 10' shears and brake. 


YAUN SHEET METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
240 Chestnut Street Liberty, N. Y. 








IF YOU HAVE CAPACITY OPEN, 


why not line up sub-contract work through 
an advertisement in this section? For ad- 
ditional information or rates, write STEEL, 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 
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CLASSIFIED 





_ Positions Wanted © 


= Help Wanted 


Help Wanted 








Inventor-Consulting Engineer 


A Specialist in Conception, Protection, Market 
Survey, Engineering and Their Co-Relation. 


Wanted—Permanent connection with Pro- 
gressive manufacturer in midwest who 
recognizes the value of long-range tech- 
nological planning. 

Here is an accumulated special skill, ex- 
perience and resourcefulness suspended 
for lack of financial and organizational as- 
sistance. Broad marketing potentials can 
be captured at once by anyone providing 
this assistance. Write now. 


MACHINE PARTS 
506 Commercial Bidg. Dayton 2, Ohio 








SHOP SUPERINTENDENT 


Texas steel fabricating plant has opening 
for experienced superintendent with exec- 
utive ability, experience and sufficient en 
gineering knowledge to orgenize and 
operate shop on a competitive basis. Or- 
ders booked include pressure vessels, heavy 
weldments, radial gates and miscellaneous 
Give 


includ- 


work other than building structurals. 
complete information in first letter, 
ing age, education, experience and salary 


expected. Box 2634, Houston, Texas. 





ADMINISTRATIVE, SALES, 
Market Analysis. Metallurgical engineering edu- 
cation, 9 years business experience in Cleve- 
land sales office of integrated steel producer, 
2% years government service as mill and ware- 


house commodity specialist on iron and _ steel 
products. Age 387, Married, Veteran. Address 
Box 826, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 
Ohio. 


PERSONNEL — FORMER ARMY CAPTAIN 
with college education and five years of personnel 
experience, job analysis, objective testing and 
interviewing, including one year vocational re- 





habilitation and education of veterans and 
veterans’ counsel, desires position as Personnel 
Director or C onsultant with industrial firm, Ee - 


ferably in Pennsylvania. Address Box 836, STEI 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER, GRADUATE, AGE 
82, married. Desires to contact established manu- 
facturer interested in opening Cleveland office 
to handle sales in Northem Ohio or complete 
state of Ohio. Experienced in design, shop and 
sales work, presently a as Chief Engi- 
neer. Address Box 827, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, O. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL ENGINEER AND 
Salesman. Available after first of year. Served 
with two concerns the past 25 years in Detroit 


Have an active clientele and 
connection with a _ reliable 
work in this area. Address 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


and Michigan area, 
would like to have 
fabricator to continue 
821, STEEL, Penton 


LANT MANAGER OR PRODUCTION MAN- 
so Age 43, twenty years in industry. Familiar 
with all phases of modern production methods 
and control. Address Box 828, STEEL, Penton 


Bldg., Cleveland 18, O 


Opportunities 





FORGE SHOP 


For Sale complete with buildings, seven flat die 
hammers, blowers, t, machine 
tools, welding shop, steam boilers, office equip- 
ment, etc. Nice conversion for drop forge plant. 


THE CITY FORGE COMPANY 
Toledo 9, Ohio 














Employment Service 





SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500-$25,000. THIS 
confidential serviee of 36 


Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


January 13, 1947 


PURCHASING, 





SHEET METAL MAN WANTED 


Permanent position offered by nationally 
known mid-western Manufacturer to man 
experienced in the fabrication of metal 


Kitchen Cabinets, capable of installing 
and operating new line. Give complete 
business history. Confidential. Our own 


organization knows of this advertisement. 


ADDRESS BOX NO. 830 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 











ROLL DESIGNER EXPERIENCED IN DE- 
signing rolls for Structural Mill and Merchant 
Mill Sections. Steady work with excellent chances 
for advancement. State age, experience and 
expected. Address Box 822, STEEL, 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


salary 


Penton 


PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT: BY MANU- 


facturer metal stamping and deep drawing, eyelet 
experience preferred, excellent opportunity. Met- 
ropolitan New Jersey. Write Box 837, STEEL. 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


Representatives Wanted 





WANTED 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT 


Leading eastern manufacturer of complete 
line of carbide tools, dies, and wear resisting 
parts has opening for capable sales repre- 
sentatives. 


Address Box 813, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 














SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


To represent Broach company manu- 
facturing broaches, gages, fixtures, etc. 
Furnish background and qualifications. 
No objection to other lines. 


Address Box 833 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 











Accounts Wanted 


MA™UFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE EX- 
tensive acquaintance with purchasing agents and 
engineers of metal processing concerns in In 
diana and _ bordering territory. Efforts limited 
to representing two noncompetitive lines. Ex 
perienced in buying; ex-manufacturer; energetic; 
well-financed, believer in consistent contacts for 
new business. Write S. W. Rhatican, 4911 Cen 
tral Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 


Would like to handle line of small iron and 
bronze castings and small iron and copper forg- 
ings for Western Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. Address Box 831, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 


Cleveland 138, O 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Wanted 


We are seeking an advertising and sales 
promotion manager for one of our major 
large midwestern metals pro- 
ducer. Applicants should be young enough 
to have their best years ahead, old enough 
to have had some experience in industrial 
advertising, sales promotion and allied 
fields. The job will involve handling sales 
promotion and public relations and work 
ing closely with the advertising agency in 
planning advertising for trade and general 
catalogs and brochures. 


clients, a 


magazines, 


This is a position of responsibility which 
offers opportunity and lifetime security to 
Send us a resume of your 
education and age and tell 
us why you think you are the man. Com- 
munications from qualified applicants will 
be passed on to the client for final inter- 
view and selection. 


McCLURE & WILDER, INC. 


Advertising and Public Relations 
Mahoning Building 
Warren, Ohio 


the right man. 
experience, 





FABRICATION SUPERVISOR 


with ability to handle all types electric 
in Production 
State 





and gas welded assemblies 
Plant located in central Indiana. 
complete qualifications. 


Address Box 832 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 








WANTED 
Engineer Residing In Pittsburgh Area 


who has necessary qualifications to sell 
materials handling equipment to Steel 
Mill Industry. In reply, give complete 
information. Write Box 820, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 











ENGINEER—LARGE ESTAB- 
located in the South has op 
portunity tor experienced man Experience in 
erey iron foundry, cleaning room and machine 
practice preferred. Permanent job. State 
age and qualifications All replies confidential 
Address Box 825, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land 13, O. 


STUDY 


compa 1V 


rIME 


licl ] 
lished 


shop 


ASSISTANT ROLL DESIGNER. MAN WITH 
roll shop drawing room experience in laying 
out passes and roll drawings for shape sections. 
Also experience in guide designing. Steady work 
with excellent chances for advancement. State 
age, experience and salary expected. Address 
Box 824, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 
O. 

MASTER MECHANIC FOR SMALL ROLLING 


Must 
operations 
with 


have broad 
and main- 
long es- 


mill lox 


experience 


ated in Middle West 
with rolling mill 
tenance. Excellent opportunity 
tablished company. Write giving experience and 
desired. Ali replies confidential. Address 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O 


salary 
Box 814, 


MECHANICAL DRAFTSMAN WANTED. MUST 


have engineering education and at least five 
years experience in mechanical drafting. State 
a@e, experience and salary expected. Write Box 
823, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O, 
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is available in Single Stack 


Design with Oil Seals 


for Narrow Strip Mills 


This cylindrical bell type 
furnace installation at 
Detroit Steel Corporation 
has a maximum charge 
size of 48’’ diameter and 
96” piling height. 


The charge shown is made 
up of coils 34” 0.d.—12!2" 
wide. A convector be- 
tween each coil provides 
edge heating for all coils. 
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ENGINEERING Co., Inc. 


20005 West Lake Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Telephone ACademy 4670 
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